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Volume XIII 


With this number begins Volume XIII. of “The American 
Lawyer,” and, not being superstitious, we await with un- 
shaken confidence what the next 
twelve months will bring. There 
never was and never will be a 
magazine, law or lay, which is 
not susceptible of improvement 
to such an extent as to make its 
former condition seem by com- 
parison crude and jejune. That 
there are faults, it would be a piece of childish egotism for 
us to deny. We will say, however, that as soon as they are 
discovereé, an honest attempt is made to apply the proper 
remedy. 

During the coming year the plan pursued for some time 
past of mingling the “heavy” articles with those of lighter tone, 
avoiding extremes in both, will be followed out. Questioas 
of present interest will be discussed, whether embodied in 
addresses delivered before bar associations or otherwise. (N. 
B.—We insert this last clause for the benefit of our good and 
worthy friends the “Law Notes” editorial syndicate, who have 
filed objections in the past to the aforesaid addresses), and, 
in fine, every endeavor will be made to mee “The American 
Lawyer” the most thoroughly readable law magazine pub- 
lished. 

Judging from the letters which reach us after each issue 
appears, we have every reason to consider that success has 
been attained. But we're not satisfied. We want to hear 
from our readers right along, and every good suggestion will 


continue to bring its acknowledgment in the shape of a re- 
ceipted bill for a year’s subscription. 





BG B&B 
Among the events of the past month the submission of 
two methods for securing Federal control of corporations 


looms large. Commissioner Gar- 


field’s plan contemplates a positive 
prohibition against any corporation 
engaging in interstate commerce 
without having secured a Federal 
franchise. While this is a step in 
advance toward congressional regulation, the objection, us 
pointed out by James B. Dill, is that it does not, after all, 
do away with what are the real difficulties engendered by the 
present system. 

Leaving divorce out of consideration, the diversity of cor- 
poration legislation constitutes the greatest reproach to 
American jurisprudence. The unseemly scramble indulged in 
by several of our commonwealths to secure the organization 
fees and yearly taxes of a home state is not only a scandal, 
but a positive menace, resulting, as it undoubtedly does, in the 
breaching of safeguards which public policy demands, with 
the attendant encouragement furnished to wild-cat schemes. 
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But the sword is double edged, and, if some states foster cor- 
porations of this class, the lawmakers of others have found 
a sure source of revenue in “strike” acts aimed at responsible 
business enterprises. 

The analogy which the situation offers between State and 
National banks and State and National corporations, is easily 
grasped, and here Mr. Dill makes his strongest point, when 
he urges an out and out Federal act of incorporation. Finan- 
cial interests would undoubtedly favor Nauonal corporations 
(and the word “National,” as a part of the corporate name, 
should be restricted as it is in the case of banks), which, being 
foreign to no State, would possess the privileges and immuni- 
ties of a citizen of every State. In fact, as he emphatically 
puts it: “It would not be long before the investing public 
would draw the lines sharply between State created organiza- 
tions assuming to do a business National in extent and true 
National corporations.” 

While the smaller fry might prefer to continue under the 
present system, it is undoubtedly true that for a business 
which spreads beyond State limits, a National incorporation 
would be far more desirable. 


Bo LB 

Stage law has long been a subject for jest among the 
initiated. Jerome K. Jerome, if we recall it correctly, pre 
pared a useful little synopsis of 
jurisprudence as taught in the 
school of the sock and buskin 

Law. One of its leading canons, so he 
deciared, is as follows: 

“Tf a man died without leaving a will then all his property 
goes to the nearest villain, otherwise his property goes to 
whoever can get possession «f the will.” 

An Pnglish judge recently mentioned a play which he 
had witnessed, the chief feature of whose plot ‘was the be- 
queathing of an Earldom. 

Such blunders, however, are not the exclusive work of 
the playwrite. Weird and awful are the results achieved by 
the average novelist who attempts to “feature” any point in- 
volving ever so slightly, a legal principle 

There is for instance that fascinating writer, Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers, author of “Ashes of Empire,” “The Maids of 
Paradise” and best of all, “The King in Yellow,” the last 
mentioned, a story purporting to have been written by a 
madman, being well worth the alienist’s reading. A few weeks 
ago, there appeared in “Collier’s” one of his short stories in 
which so far as we could gather (the yarn is one of the 
mystical post mortém sort) a young man on the verge of in- 
solvency found his salvation in a check drawn to his order 
and found on the body of a dead friend. There were other 
details of course, but this seems to be the chief point involved. 

Now, if Mr. Chambers iad but thought.to put the ques- 
tion to a legal friend, he would have learned that the rule is 
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prevails in the two states in which his story is supposed to 
be located) that the death of a drawer operates as the revo- 
cation of an unaccepted check, although, of course, if the 
bank pay it in ignorance of tue demise, it will be held dis- 
charged. 

Another instance which we observed some time ago 
occurred in the story of a young man who was supposed to 
have been injured in a railroad wreck. Not being a phy- 
sician we will not attempt to ‘state just how the thiag 
occurred—but at all events, the coloring matter in his make- 
up went wrong and the unfo:tunate hero began to turn black. 
In a week or so, to all intents and purposes he was a full- 
blooded negro. Needless to descant upon his troubles. Inter 
alia, the landlord from whom he rented certain apartments, 
appeared on the scene one fire day and “fired” all his tenant’s 
furniture into the hall, giving as an excuse that repairs were 
necessary. There’s law for you—of the best novelist’s brand. 
We should like to know what sind of a lease the hero had 
which permitted a thing of this sort. 

And so it goes, novelist and playwrite alike, even the im- 
mortal Shakespeare not excepted. Apart from any question 
of the entire transaction being void as contravening statute 
law or public policy, can it be seriously contended that the 
Antonio-Shylock contract for a pound of flesh did not em- 
brace the sale of as much blood as should be found therein.’ 
That “This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood” maxes 
not the slightest difference. 


Go @ 
Most naive is the plea submitted by Mr. D. P. Atwood, 


who recently hunted up an old qui tam statute in force in the 

Nutmeg State since 1784, requiring 

administrators and trustees to file 

Digging Up Qui 
Tam Acts. 


inventories under penalty of dam- 
ages, the one-half part of which 
is to go to the informer. For zu 
period passing the memory of man 
this act has been the very deadest of dead letters, and the 
chances are that it would have remained so had not this art- 
less Connecticut Yankee suddenly sprung some 250 suits upon 
an unsuspecting community, announcing at the time that more 
were in prospect. 


Now, the executor and trustee class is quite apt to in- 


clude the “solid” and influential men of the community, who 
are in a position to secure attention to their howls of anguish. 
Hence, a special session of the lawmakers is proposed for the 
purpose of smashing to smithereens this antiquated specimen 
of the legislator’s art. But just picture the situation of the 
unfortunate gentleman whose hopes of honest wealth thus 
stand a chance of suffering ruthless slaughter and whose 
painstaking and conscientious study of the statutes is likely 
to go unrewarded. In an open letter written to members of 

the Legislature in the latter part of December he says: 

“T have acted in the firm belief in the fair- 

ness and stability of Connecticut law and its 

officers. A repeal of this law would be an out- 

rage on me in order to benefit confessed law- 

breakers, if its repeal affected the cases 

brought by me. It seems incredible that the 

Governor of any State should go to the extent of 

calling upon the Legislature to aid violators of a 

law, which was passed by them and withstood 

the onslaughts that this law has, merely because 

one man, rather than another, or a number of 

others, may be benefited by its enforcement.” 
We publish this without further comment—indeed, what 
comment can be made upon the ingenious plea that “a repeal 

of this law would be an outrage on me?” 








The impeachment of Judge Charles Swayne, of the United 

States District Court of Northern Florida, for “sundry high 

crimes and misdemeanors,” has 

very naturally, excited consider- 

impeaching a Federal able comment. The charges con- 

Judge. sist chiefly in the alleged falsifi- 

cation of accounts, (Judge Swayne, 

it is said, having certified that the 

cost of travelling through his circuit amounted to $10 per day, 

when in fact it was much less), misuse of judicial pow- 

ers, false imprisonmept of citizens, the habitual use of a 

private car belonging to a certain railroad company of which 

he had been appointed receiver and absence from his judicial 

district two hundred and twelve days out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five. 

Only four impeachment trials of Federal judges have 
occurred in this country, the last being in 1861. It is note 
worthy, also, that Judge Swayne is the first to be accused of 
corruption for pecuniary benefit. 

Of the impeachment trials of the past, that of Judge 
Chase was probably the most dramatic. Here there was 
discussed the question of the strict or liberal application of 


the rules of evidence, the Senate by a vote of 7 to 35 affirm- 
ing the ruling laid down at the trial of Judge Peck. In the 
latter case an attempt was made by William Wirt, who cited 
Burke’s argument in the Warren Hastings trial, to obtain 
a more liberal construction of the law of evidence, though 
James Buchanan in his reply pointed out the fact that at the 
Hastings trial it was decided to try the case by recognized 
rules. 

While the charges against Judge Swayne are such that 
they should certainly be investigated, it must be confessed 
that they are singularly unimpressive—‘a case of petty 
larceny,” as the Philadelphia “Press” puts it. Still.a judge 
who states in his returns that his expenses are $10 when 
they only actually amount to $8, is not a man of such un- 
blemished character as we have a right to expect will sit 
upon the Federal bench. 

However, ‘with all the important business now pending 
before Congress, it is somewhat to be regretted that a halt 
should be called for the purpose of trying an issue of this 
kind, which did the law permit it, could be as well relegated 
to an ordinary court composed of the defendant’s peers. 


ao B&B 
We all have seen the two types of stage Irishmen, that 
dashing, chivalrous, down-trodden son of Erin who foils the 
wicked Squire ha! ha! in act last, 
scene last, (the same being the 
An Injunction Against creation of Andrew Mack, Chaun- 
Green Whiskers. cey Olcott et al) and on the other 
hard that Simian faced and be 
whiskered specimen with the du- 
deen, of the Harrigan & Hart school. This tale concerns it- 
self with one of the latter. Now, ‘a the City of New York, 
there is a certain theatre on Fourteenth street, under the 
control of a certain manager hight Rosenquest, who, despite 
and perchance because of his name, is a staunch friend of 
the down-trodden races. Likewise, there is a certain Mr. 
Dan McAvoy, a stranger, so it is alleged, to all proper feel- 
ings of racial dignity, who assumes the leading role in a 
play entitled “The Mayor of the Bowery.” In the aforesaid 
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play Mr. McAvoy’s makeup is such that no one looking upon 
him can doubt for an instant the truth of the Darwinian 
theory, despite the fact that green whiskers are not con- 
sidered by naturalists to be part of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the genus quadyumana. 


When Mr. Rosenquest leased his theatre to Mr. McAvoy 
he was assured, so it is alleged, that the chief character por- 
trayed by the latter was a “refined Irishman.” Evidently Mr. 
McAvoy and Mr. Rosenquest differ on the question of refine- 
ment and as the theatre is ‘n the heart of an Irish district, 
Mr. Rosenquest trembled for its safety when he learned of 
the green whiskers and reflected upon the fate which befell 
another play-house some time ago wherein an emerald whisk 
ered Irishman was a leading feature. 

Wherefore and whereupen and because of the aforesaid, 
Mr. Rosenquest refused to let Mr. McAvoy into the theatre 
and the latter brought suit ‘or an injunction in the Supreme 
Court of New York. 


It cannot be said that the name of Fitzgerald borne by 
the Justice who rendered the decision had anything to do 
with the judgment handed down. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that his Honor in denying the writ on the ground that 
mandatory injunctions pendente lite will not be granted in 
cases where injury to the defendant from the allowance 
thereof will be much greater than any injury which could 
result to the plaintiff from its denial, observed inter alia: 


“Surely the misrepresentations complained 
of under such circumstances cannot be disre- 
garded as immaterial. Insulting exhibitions, to 
state it in the mildest language, could not but 
result in the withdrawal of the patronage from 
any establishment, not only of those who feit upon 
racial and other grounds of blood or sympathy 
aggrieved, but of all decently disposed and prop- 
erly minded persons, no matter what their 
origin.” 

Just why it is that the average Irishman should be so 
sensitive is something we never have been able to under- 
stand. We have yet to learn that of German who raises a riot 
when he views Mr. Weber or Mr. Fields, a Jew when he pays 
his admission to see York and Adams, or a Yankee when he 
takes his wife to witness Hoyt’s “Temperance Town.” So 
long as the play is not actually immoral and does not con- 
travene statute law, we really fail to see how the courts can 
take judicial cognizance of the plot or characters therein and 
with all due respect we venture to differ somewhat with 
Judge Fitzgerald as to his interpretation of the law. How- 
ever, his Honor is a conscmientious and able member of the 


Judiciary and his decision will furnish an interesting pre 
cedent. 


@ ff 

Indictment by the Grand Jury will soon cease to be a 
feature of Minnesota’s criminal procedure. By a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the 
electors on November 8, the Legis- 
Abolishing Minnesota’s lature was given the power of de- 
Grand Juries. termining the manner and form of 
properly charging the commission 
of crimes, Minnesota’s present 
methods are similar to those of other states, viz, presentment 
or indictment by a Grand Jury or a warrant issued by a 

Justice of the Peace. 
As interpreted by Attorney-General W. J. Donnahower, 
“The proposed amendment may be made the basis for an act 





or the Legislature authorizing the arrest and prosecution of 
persons on an information issued by a county attorney charg- 
ing the commission of a criminal act.” 

When asked as to the reasons for eliminating the Grand 
Jury system he is reported to have replied: 

“Criminal court statistics for twenty years 
prove that thirty-five per cent. of those indicted 
have proved their innocence and have been 
acquitted in the trial by jury. While there are 
no statistics available to determine the bribery 
effected or friendship «xpressed by members of 
the Grand Juries, for e-rporations and individuals 
during the last decade, there is ample evidence 
in the way of civil actions, which have been suc- 
cessfully carried on by the State, to show that 
corruption has prevailed and no ‘bills’ have been 
returned in criminal actions, where afterward the 
same parties have been convicted of the same 
offences. 

“Another serious objection to the Grand 
Jury system of indictment is so openly opposite 
to the declaration of the Constitution as to be 
most repugnant. While the Constitution guaran- 
tees equal rights and privileges on trial, the Grand 
Jury permits only the evidence against the 
accused to be presented before that body, result- 
ing in ninety-five indictments to sixty convictions 
on trial. This has been the experience of the 
courts of Minnesota. 

“The proposed new legislation provides that 
after the committing Magistrate has passed the 
case, aiter preliminary hearing, the prosecuting 
attorney for the county may examine the evidence 
on both sides, and on the probable evidence 
of guilt may file an ‘information’ against the 
accused with the court. The case then comes up 
for trial in regular order. 

“The justice of this plan appeals to the people 

because, with the Grand Jury system, none of the 
members are learned in law; they are farmers, 
butchers, carpenters and merchants. They hear 
but the evidence against the accused, and prac- 
tically return a prejudiced indictment. Again, the 
Grand Jurors are often chosen four or five weeks 
in advance of the term of court, and those fearing 
indictment have ample time to ‘fix’ enough mem- 
ber to return ‘no bill against them. This has 
been the rule, say members of old Grand Juries. 
On the other hand, with the case and the evidence 
in the hands of a skilled attorney, who considers 
both sides of the evidence, who will not be likely 
to bring a case to trial unless confident of a con- 
viction, a great amount of expense will be elimi- 
nated and justice will be better served.” 

Possibly we are in error (the press reports are not very 
clear) but it seems to us that if the effect of the proposoad 
legislation will be to invest the County Attorney with the 
authority of a Grand Jury, then there is altogether too much 
power concentrated in the hands of one man. Dverything 
which has been said concerning the ignorance, prejudice aad 
venality of Grand Juries must constitute objections of much 


greater force when it comes to County Attorneys. We have 
no desire to’ disparage the latter officials. We have every 
reason to believe that the prosecuting officers of Minnesota 
are not below the average in learning and integrity. Still 
the thought of what a corrupt partisan could do if he wanted 
tu is enough to make the boldest advocate of reform hesitate. 
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A Plea for the Just Valuation of Facts. 


By Hon. Alexander Hamilton, President of the Virginia State Bar Association. 


* (Address Delivered before the Virginia State Bar Association.) 


Prior to 1865 there was in Virginia little, indeed almost no, 
commercial or business law, in the broader sense. The chief 
subjects of litigation were land tities; governmental ques- 
tions, largely growing out of the political controversies of tne 
day as to the construction of the language of the Constitution 
of the United States; questions connected with and based upon 
slave property; technical questions of pleading; criminal mat- 
ters; and the collection of debts, usually upon contracts or 
obligations very simple in their nature. 

As to these subjects, great learning and ability was shown 
by the bar. In the use of ancient and now practically obsolete 
writs, as to obscure and very technical questions of plead- 
ing, in constitutional questions involving the personal and 
property rights of the individual against the government, and 
in all controversies of a public governmental nature, the 
Virginia lawyers of the ante-bellum period were easily our 
superiors; and no class of citizens equalled them in their 
patriotic and effective labors for the liberty of the people, and 
for this no praise can be too great. An ordinary lawyer of 
that day could give us points on the writ of outlawry, or the 
rights of the individual against the government. 

An examination of the records of our highest courts prior 
to 1865, and for some time thereafter, shows few decisions 
of commercial importance, and yet will often show the most 
exhaustive, learned and lengthy arguments and opinions upon 
matters of form. These excite our admiration, because of the 
learning, astuteness and mental training exhibted, but, also, 
astonish us, that so much learning and ability was given to 
trivial matters of procedure, the subject of controversy being 
usually immaterial, or merely a matter of feeling, and almost 
forgotten in the mental contest of the legal actors. This 
eharacter of practice was natural, considering the subject 
matters of litigation and the then conditions of life, and ne- 
cessarily produced lawyers as a class, not only most highly 
accomplished in questions of technical procedure, but, also, 
remarkable for their classical learning and their forensic 
eloquence upon all subjects. The oratorical habit existed, 
and was “on tap” on all occasions. 

The “Old Virginia Country Lawyer” has been too hap- 
pily described to permit more on that subject, but I may 
add, that his city brother was the same man, usually trans- 
planted to the little cities of the State as he became more 
distinctively a leader among his brethren. Each was a 
leading man in his community, largely the governing influence 
in all public matters, and in the cities and towns the social 
head; but, in the country, the planter admitted no superior 
and few equals, socially. There are men now living, who 
remember the days of the dress coat with its brass buttons, 
florid waistcoat, the occasional ruffled shirt, the silk hat, 
usually the receptacle for the legal papers for the day, and 
the almost invariable accompaniment of the quid of tobacco. 

I think it probable that no legislative body ever included 
among its members so many learned and accomplished law- 
yers along the lines indicated, such intellectual athletes and 
orators, as did the Convention of 1829-30. Their speeches 
show a marvelous wealth of thought, and a beauty of diction 
suggestive of a Grecian or Roman oration. The same, but 
in somewhat lesser degree, may be said of the lawyers in the 
Conventions of 1850 and 1861. 

We are their inferiors in what may be called the technique 
of the law, in classical learning, in public or political law 





and in oratory; but, as I learn, they were not altogether 
perfect, and would probably not have suited our times better 
than we theirs. With them, facts were not regarded as of 
serious moment conrpared with legal points ur oratory. A 
hnowledge of affairs was often either wholly wanting, or 
business matters and results were treated with indifference, 
or despised as beneath the consideration of a gentleman at 
tne bar. The result of a trial was a victory or defeat for the 
lawyer; its result to the litigant a mere incident to the con- 
test. Practical affairs were often lost sight of in flights of 
eloquence, not to say bombast, but sometimes this was rudely 
checked, as when, on an occasion in a city of the common- 
wealth, two of the most distinguished of these oratorical 
lawyers, in discussing some question of public interest, de- 
scribed a famous preacher, who held adverse views, as a 
“Quixotic parson,” whereupon, the parson replying, admitted 
the fitness of the comparison, and said he was long and lank 
like the Don, rode a lean horse like Rosinante, and most re- 
markable of all, like the famous knight, he was spending his 
time fighting windmills. 

To illustrate further, I have seen two conveyances of prop- 
erty of large value for that period, which were drawn con- 
jointly by two of the ablest and most distinguished of our 
ante-bellum lawyers, men whom we revere and at whose feet 
we have been sitting for years and do now sit, and, yet, neither 


paper would now be accepted by an intelligent business man, - 


and if drawn by a law student would bar his graduation from 
a respectable law school, and his right to a license to practise. 

They had their virtues, and their share of personal weak- 
nesses, or they may be called ‘vices; it is said that as a class 
they were high livers, somewhat intemperate in drink, and 
that gambling at cards was frequent if not usual. These 
were regarded as petty and pardonable weaknesses, not vices 
—habits which promoted good fellowship, kind feeling, and 
served to relieve the tension of life. With them the Latin 
saying held true, “Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo,” and 
they loved, a8 Mr. Pleydell says, “the coena, the supper of 
the ancients, the pleasant meal and social glass that wash out 
of one’s mind the cobwebs that business or gloom have been 
spinning in our brains all day.” At the same time, these 
men were high in thought, scorned an unworthy act, and, 
so far as I have heard, there were no ambulance chasers in 
those days, little or no unprofessional conduct in obtaining 
practice,‘or in trials. There may have been more petty per- 
sonal vice, but there was probably less of the shyster than in 
our day. 

People then rarely consulted counsel before acting, for 
most men thought that they were not only statesmen, but 
that they knew the law as a matter of course, and probably 
in no community could the old adage come in more forcibly, 
that “He who is his own lawyer has a fool for a client.” The 
call for legal services was after the act was done, and the 
lawyer was asked to get his client out of trouble, not to 
prevent his getting into it; the gladiator was wanted, not 
the adviser and guide. These conditions tended to minimize 
in the lawyer the use of the advisory faculties, which are ne- 
cessarily based upon a just valuation of facts, and to maximize 
the contentious talents, useful in attack or defense. Now, it 
is different, since matters of business moment are rarely un- 


dertaken except upon the advice, and usually under the super- 
vision, of counsel. . 
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The conditions under which the lawyer in Virginia must 
practise have been changing since 1865, and his success or 
failure must come under these altered conditions. The change 
was at first almost imperceptible, but has continued with ac- 
celerating pace, until now the conditions have become almost 
wholly different. This may be lamented by some, approved 
by others, but that is beside the question; it exists, and must 
be considered. 

Whether we wish it or not, the “Old Virginia, God bless 
her,” of other days has passed, except as a tender and proud 
memory and tradition. Our just and natural, and, perhaps, 
too frequent laudation of our brilliant and glorious past is 
now often made to point the shaft of sarcasm. We must deal 
with the present, and the people of Virginia recognize that 
fact. Instead of a people almost exclusively devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, we are rapidly becoming a people of 
varied and vast commercial and manufacturing interests, as 
well, engaged in business enterprises of such moment as to 
make us a material factor in the commercial business of the 
country and of the world. Our interests are fast approximat- 
ing those of the people of the middle States along the Atlantic 
Coast. Not only is this so in the cities; look at your mines, 
your furnaces, your mills, scarring your fields, darkening your 
skies, flooding your meadows; see your thrifty, prosperous 
towns at railway stations, where a few years ago stood only 
a shabby station house, a country storé and a blacksmith 
and wheelwright shop. 

With this change in conditions must come, and to some 
extent has come, such change in the mental processes and 
methods of the lawyer as will enable him to meet the new 
requirements, else he must fail in his work and lose his 
hitherto pre-eminent position. He must in business matters 
be able to advise his client intelligently and safely, in order 
to prevent his getting into trouble, or often into the courts, 
for the client of to-day does not seek, but strongly desires to 
avoid litigation; of course, if the trouble has come to the 
client, the lawyer must retain the talent for which he has here- 
tofore been so noted, to make the best of the conditions. 

He must know where, when and how to advise and act 
for the client. In business matters, he occupies a place 
largely similar to that occupied by the old-time family phy- 
sician in matters of health. : 

How can he best do this? Of course, he must know the 
theories of the law. Any man of fair, mind and a reasonably 
g0od general legal education can, if he has the industry and 
time, learn the theory of the law in any given case, but he 
may not have the time to study before advising, hence he 
must keep well read and posted on all subjects likely to come 
before him, else he will be an unsafe adviser. Is this all? 
Can he, with the perfect knowledge of theories alone, safely 
advise? Can his client afford to take his advice? Theories 
must fit facts. No man can know the law in a given case, 
unless he knows the facts in that case: hence the theory is 
worse than valueless, unless the lawyer kndws the facts, or 
knows how to learn and does learn, them, and can then value 
them justly. The knowledge of legal theories, whilst absolutely 
essential, will mislead and injure, unless coupled with the 
capacity and disposition, not only to ascertain the facts ac- 
curately, but, also, to value those facts justly under the con- 
ditions. 

Let me mention an instance: “Once upon a time,” in old 
Virginia, several well-educated, able and experienced lawyers, 
all of them fine speakers, were employed to bring an action 
for damages against a person, who owned a millsite, a ruined 
mill and broken dam, for failure, under an old and special 
statute to maintain that dam. It was a case of some im- 
portance, and much interest, was manifested at the trial. A 
statement of the grounds of defense was asked preliminary 
to the trial. Amongst other grounds stated was this: That 
the defendant had no lawful right to erect or maintain the 





dam, because he purchased the property after the right 
to do so had, under the general and more recent statute, ex- 
pired by lapse of time, because of the non-maintenance of the 
dam, This plain fact was true, and was apparent from the 
records of the court, and the trial terminated before it was 
begun. Here was education, presumably perfect theory, 
forensic ability, but a total inappreciation of the existence or 
value of one simple essential fact. 


That remarkable man, the late Thomas B. Reed, while 
speaker of the House of Representatives, was asked by 4 new 
member who had been placed on the Committee on Mines to 
change his committee appointment, as he knew nothing about 
mines and his constituents had no interest in them. Mr. 
Reed, in reply, said that when he first entered Congress from 
tne State of Maine he was put on the Committee on Terri- 
tories, much to his chagrin; that he knew nothing of terri- 
tories, but that he learned “to recognize a territory when he 
met it in the street,” and found that this capacity was of value 
to him. 


The capacity to recognize and value a fact is essential 
to a successful lawyer; without it theories of law are worse 
than worthless. If we are to value facts, we must appreciate 
what they are. A sufficient definition is, “A fact is a real 
state of things, as distinguished from a statement or belief” ; 
“an actual physical or mental event or exisence, as distinguish- 
ed from a legal effect or consequence.” 


We know that to the study of facts in the most accurate 
and minute manner we owe all scientific progress; that the 
“basis of all scientific explanation consists in assimilating a 
fact to some other fact or facts”; su, also, “Law is a science 
founded upon the observation of facts.” Facts are stubborn 
things, usually in themselves dull, stupid, dry and unattrac- 
tive, and there is in them nothing that appeals to the imagina- 
tion, the fancy, or the cultured mind. We assume, without 
reason, that anyone can find out a fact and appreciate: it. 
Lawyers—amongst whom I must be permitted here to include 
the judges—are singularly indisposed to give labor to the 
ascertainment of facts. Theories captivate, facts bore; hence 
we cultivate theories and neglect facts. 


Have we not seen the lawyer devote himself for hours 
or days to the learning of the books on the matter he sup- 
poses he has under consideration, only to find the question 
settled by local statute, or that he was ignorant of the facts? 
Have we not often seen this shown in the trials in nisi prius 
courts, when a case elaborately prepared as to the theory 
utterly breaks down upon the facts? And have we not, some- 
times at least, read with avidity a learned, lucid and luminous 
opinion of a court, so stating the facts of the cause that 
counsel on both sides fail to recognize them, and end the 
reading with a dintinct sense of disappointment that the 
facts of the case, as they think, were either not read, or 
not carefully considered, or practically ignored? To the 
vanquished, this process suggests the idea of a treatise which 
might be entitled “Judicial opinions made easy,” while the 
victor, propitiated by success, feels surprise that he saw so 
much difficulty and doubt in so plain a matter. 


These suggestions do not, of course, apply to our courts, 
and whether the failure to know and value the facts in such 
case is attributable to counsel or judge, you must determine, 
but, assuredly, just judgment depends upon the knowledge 
and just valuation of the facts, not only by court, but by coun- 
sel, also. ; 

I have heard it stated by men who are experts in certain 
lines of modern business activity, that many of the worst de- 
cisions, unjust to litigants and unfortunate for communities 
and people, are aftributable to the failure of counsel to under- 
stand the bearing and value of the facts, and their consequent 
inability to place the court in a position to decide the cause 
properly. 
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How can we know or state the law in a particular trans- 
action unless we know the facts? 


Law, as defined by one of its great masters, is “so much 
of absolute justice as each particular society of men is able 
to comprehend and willing to apply in human affairs.” We 
know that what is called justice is itself a variable quantity. 
Conditions and interests change, and standards change with 
them. What was universally deemed just has become unjust. 
Even the fundamental written law, admittedly fixed in its 
meaning by unbroken lines, of decision, approved and acted 
upon by the people for a century, gives way and is no longer 
law when the great majority of the people are unwilling to 
apply it to their affairs. When the people of the State of 
Virginia definitely determined that they were unwilling to 
apply in their affairs the constitutional law concerning the 
obligation of the contracts of the State, that portion of the 
constitution ceased to be the law, and the very courts, which 
had before repeatedly upheld the law, reversed themselves in 
substance, the final and decisive opinion from_the highest 
court being delivered by the same judge who a very short 
time before wad, with the concurrence of his associates, an- 
nounced directly opposite views. Mr. Justice Holmes has 
also recently given expression to this idea, but I have not 
had the time to find his language. 

But conceding that a reasonable degree of absolute justice 
is comprehended in our society, and that we are willing to 
enforce it in our affairs, how can we do so unless, by closely 
scrutinizing and thus knowing the facts which make up each 
transaction, we come to a due sense of their just value? 
Change is the rule of life. Where facts are so fixed in grooves, 
and invariably the same as to permit it, the law applicable 
should be settled by statute. But rarely is this the case. Few 
transactions between private parties can be justly decided by 
a fixed, immutable rule, and consequently and necessarily as 
the facts exist in each case, the law must be determined for 
each case on its own facts. 

Doubtless you think that all this is very plain and sim- 
ple, and is well recognized and acted upon daily in our pro- 
fessional lives. Of course, to some extent it is, but my ob- 
servation is, that the ascertainment and valuation of facts has 
not its just consideration with us; that to it we do not give a 
due share of our labor; that we do not fully appreciate the 
changed conditions of life in our State; that we still rely more 
upon our theories, upon the resources of wit and speech, and 
upon our powers of persuasive eloquence, than is justified if 
we are to continue to be useful men in our profession and 
essential to the welfare of our people. How much time do 
we see wasted by judges, juries and counsel because of the 
too frequent exhibition by counsel of failure to appreciate 
the true value of the evidence and facts proved? How often 
are the facts ignored, and “a speech” made? People are be- 
coming more generally and accurately educated and better 
informed; they know more about affairs and business and 
contracts; and juries, where the judges do their duty, are 
more intelligent and better able to decide questions of fact 
justly under the light of the law, and are less liable to be 
mislead by mere speech making, and the old oratorical habit 
cannot of itself continue to sustain our profession among a 
people alive to the value of facts. 


I have heard of lawyers being spoken of by a strong- 
minded but eccentric man as “necessary nuisances.” If we do 
not take care, we may soon be described as “unnecessary 
nuisances,” 

But it may be thought that these remarks, if approved 
and acted upon, tend to lower the intellectual standard of 
the bar, to lessen forensic eloquence, and to break up the 
oratorical habit. This last I would not regret, for it has no 
proper place at the bar; it is too often the refuge of inaccuracy 
and ignorance, the misleader of juries and sometimes judges, 





the wasteful consumer of time, and the instrument of injus- 
tice. As Macauley says, “The object of oratory alone is not 
truth, but persuasion,” and Bishop Whately said that our 
people learned to speak before they learned to think. Surely, 
speech without thought is unprofitable. Let us be doers of 
the word, and not speakers only, deceiving not only our own 
selves, but, also, those who hear us, for “nothing is law that 
is not reason,” and we should not assume that which is in- 
capable of proof. Imagination is the antithesis of fact and 
reason, but it is the well-spring of oratory. The weight of 
facts, appreciated, oppresses the mind; it suppresses the fancy 
and destroys the imagination. How, then, can the product of 
the imagination be felpful in the law, since “reason is the 
life of the law?” 


For many years past, at the English bar, forensic display 
has been discountenanced, and it is not permitted in the 
higher courts. Forensic argument is quite another thing and 
may be eloquence. In the larger commercial centres of this 
country, any attempt at oratory by the lawyer of position, 
even before a jury, except in criminal cases, is practically 
unknown. Argument, keen, clear, incisive, even eloquently 
expressed, but strictly confined to the issues, is the ideal 
striven for. Mere flights of fancy, or appeals to the imagina- 
tion for facts are regarded as indicia of weakness and vanity, 
or else pardonable only in a neophyte. 

I beg not to be misunderstood. No one has greater ad- 
miration for the eloquent orator, or is more deeply enthused 
by him. I may be pardoned for a personal illustration. When 
the death of William McKinley was unexpectedly announced 
in the late Constitutional Convention, the senior Senator from 
Virginia arose, and for the few moments of his address the 
very light of heaven seemed to sit upon his brow and touch 
his tongue, as he spoke of the ruler, the man, the friend; the 
subject, the occasion and the man met. 


I fully appreciate that, 


“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 


and that oratory seems to offer to the lawyer an opportunity 
for such a glorious hour; but few, almost none, rise to true 
oratory, and the counterfeit or bogus article is a poor thing. 
Men live through the ages oftener by wnat they have done, 
than by what they have said. Let Pericles, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Fox, Chatham, Edmund Burke, Patrick Henry, Web- 
ster and others, still live in their orations, but place opposite 
them even a few of the men who live in their deeds: Moses, 
Solon, Alexander, Justinian, Caesar, Hannibal, Frederick, 
Napoleon, William Pitt, Wellington, Humbolt, Bismarck, Far- 
raday, Newton, Coke, Blackstone, Bacon, Ellesmere, Eldon, 
Hardwicke, Stowell, Mansfield, Denman, John Austin, West- 
bury; and, in our own country, Washington, Hamilton, Jef- 
serson, Clay, Lee, Lincoln, Marshall, Choate, Kent, Story, 
Shaw, Gibson, Miller, and hundreds of others, none remem- 
bered for their oratory, all for their works. It is true that 
Pitt and Clay were orators, but they are remembered, the 
one as the man who broke Napoleon’s power, the other for 
his promotion of the politico-economic doctrine of a protective 
tariff. 


Nor do I think that a greater consideration of facts tends 
to lower our intellectual standard or weaken forensic elo- 
quence. We have seen that law is a science founded on the 
observation of facts. The greatest names in the scientific 
world live solely because of their observation of and deduction 
from facts. The greatest among the rulers of men and the 
founders of nations; the greatest of military commanders, 
the great benefactors of the human race now live because of 
their knowledge of men and things. Forensic eloquence is 
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argumextative, and all argument must be based on conditions 
of fact. 

I see no occasion, therefore, to fear a depression in our 
mental standard because we fortify it by greater knowledge. 
Knowledged builds up and strengthens, it does not weaken the 
mind ot iower the tone. In this country the lawyer is both 
barrister and attorney. We cannot be efficient if we neglect 
the work of the attorney and unduly exalt that of the bar- 
rister. 

It may be considered that the giving of greater thought 
and attention to facts will make us more sordid, mere “money- 
getters,” less high in our aspirations. I think this fear un- 
founded. Rarely, if ever, does a clearer vision or a juster idea 
of the relation of facts lower the tone or quality of morals 
or mind. George Meredith, in his introduction to the Let- 
ters from Egypt, by Lady Duff Gordon, a daughter of John 
Austin and almost as remarkable for strong and refined 
thought as her father, speaking of her, says: 

“Moreover, she distrusted eloquence, parliamentary, foren- 
sic, literary, thinking that the plain facts are the persuasive 








speakers in a good cause, and that rhetoric is to be suspected 
as the flourish over a weak one.” 

Observation, not only in Virginia, but in the great marts 
of trade, where facts are carefully considered by the bar, 
shows that lawyers are not “money-getters,” but that the well- 
known experience prevails—namely, that successful lawyers 
rarely earn more than enough to live well, educate their 
children, and die poor. Quoting from an old writer, I may 
add: “No one class of men in proportion to their talent, their 
labor and their effort, are so poorly paid as professional men, 
and, if wealth were my object, I hardly know of any business 
which I would not rather undertake as a means by which to 
obtain it, than either of the professions in this country.” 

To know our facts better and to value them justly is ne- 
cessary to preserve even our present meagre subsistence. 

What shall be done to promote this desired end? 

Require a broader and more thorough education, particu- 
larly in the physical sciences, as preliminary to the study of 
the law; study people and things more. 

“The gods sell everything good for labor.” 
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The State Corporation as a Party in Federal Courts. 


By Hon. Francis E. Baker, Judge of the Seventh Circuit Court of the United States, 


The National Constitution (Art. 3, Sec. 2) provides that 
“the judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and the treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority, * * * (and) to controversies between 
* * * citizens of different States * * *,” 

That it was eminently proper to confer upon the Federal 
courts jurisdiction to determine Federal questions and upon 
the Supreme Court power ‘o review the decisions of such 
questions rendered, either by an inierior Federal court or by 
any State court, was never disputed, so iar as I am aware, by 
the State’s Rights men among the framers of the National 
Constitution, and subsequently has never been a matter of 
disagreement among members of the Federal judiciary or 
between Federal and State courts. The Federal jurisdiction 
being dependent upon the subject-matter, irrespective of the 
character of the parties, it has never been doubted that cor- 
porations, having the capacity of suing and being sued, were 
proper parties to such litigation. 

Cases in which no Federal question is presented, litigated 
between citizens of the same State, were left to the exclusive 
determination of the State courts. Whether the Constitution 
should empower Congress to extend to inferior Federal courts 
of its creation original concurrent jurisdiction over these same 
cases, provided the controversies were between citizens of 
different States, was a subject of discussion. Some who 
favored conferring this jurisdiction supported their contention 
by these considerations: (Federalist, No. 80) “In order to 
the inviolable maintenance of that equality of privileges and 
immunities to which citizens of the Union will be entitled, the 
National judiciary ought to preside in all cases in which one 
State or its citizens are opposed to another State or its 
citizens. To secure the full effect of so fundamental a pro- 
vision (namely, Art. 4, Sec. 2, ‘The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States’) against all evasion and subterfuge, it 
is necessary that its construction should be committed to that 
tribunal, which, having no local attachments, will be likely 
to be impartial between the different States and their citizens, 





and which, owing its official existence to the Uinion, will 
never be likely to feel any bias inauspicious to the principles 
on which it is founded.” This argument that the basis for 


granting to inferior Federal courts original jurisdiction in 
general litigaton concurrently with State courts was the 
necessity of having a court unaffected by the local atmosphere 


in order to preserve unimpaired the privileges and immunities 
provision of the Constitution, would exclude corporations as 
parties, for the Supreme Court has uniformly held that cor- 
porations were not entitled to invoke the protection of that 
provision. But this argument, I think, is not an adequate ex- 
planation of the presence of the phrase “controversies be- 
tween citizens of different States” in the judiciary article 
of the Constitution; because, if a citizen of one State be 
denied in another State an equality of privileges and im- 
munities with the citizens of the latter, although the requisite 
diversity of citizenship exist in his suit, the real basis and 
justification of Federal jurisdiction is his assertion of a right 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution. Marshall (Bank v. 
Deveaux, 5 Cranmch 61, 87) attributed its presence to the fear 
that the local citizem might have in ordinary litigation an 
undue advantage over his adversary in the local courts. At 
all events, the phrase is there, and the construction of it was 
within the province of the Supreme Court. 

In tracing this construction and drawing some conclu- 
sions and suggestions therefrom, I shall not take up the 
various judiciary and removal acts of Congress, for, though 
that body may endow the inierior Federal courts with less 
jurisdiction than the Constitution warrants, it can not right- 
fully bestow greater. 

From the information of the State to the adoption of the 
National Constitution, Massachusetts chartered but one cor- 
poration (Curtis’s Jurisdiction, Ch. 5). Judging by the his- 
tory of that leading Commonwealth, the number of corpora- 
tions in all the States when the Constitution was adopted did 
not equal the present daily average for Indiana. The in- 
ference is strong that the case of corporations as parties in 
non-Federal litigation was not actually in the minds of the 
framers in formulating the judiciary article of the Constitu- 
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tion. Undoubtedly the use of the word “person” would have 
let in corporations, and that, too, within the common accepta- 
tion of the word at the time, and without creating a fiction or 
irrebuttable presumption. But the Constitution itself (and the 
Amendments) shows a careful and precise use of the words 
“person” and “citizens.” The President must be a citizen. 
Citizens are entitled to certain privileges and immunities. A 
person charged with treason. No person shall be held to 
answer. No person shall be deprived, etc. The Supreme 
Court has always held that a corporation is a person within 
those provisions of the Constitution in which the word 
“person” is employed. The Supreme Court has always held 
that a corporation is not a citizen within those provisions of 
the Constitution in jwhich the word “citizen” is employed, 
except the section conferring juridiction on the Federal 
courts. Under that section it has never been held that a 
corporation is a citizen, but in some cases it has been said 
that a corporation, for the purpose of Federal jurisdiction, 
may be deemed to be a citizen. 


Prior to 1809, several causes in which corporations were 
parties were determined by the Supreme Court without the 
question of jurisdiction being raised or considered. That 
year, in Bank v. Deveaux, 5 Cranch, 61, the question was 
decided for the first time. The opinion was delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall, and there jwas no dissent. The rea- 
soning may be paraphrased thus: A corporation, if con- 
sidered as an invisible, intangible and artificial person, a 
being having an existence separate and apart from the stock- 
holders as an individual trustee has from his cestuis qui 
trustent, certainly is not a citizen; and, if viewed in that 
light, can not be brought within the “citizenship” jurisdiction 
of the Federal courts. It is the court’s duty as fearlessly to 
maintain jurisdiction where it is conferred as it is resolutely 
not to usurp it where it is not conferred. “A constitution, 
from its nature, deals in generals, not in details. Its framers 
can not perceive minute distinctions which arise in the pro- 
gress of the nation, and therefore confine it to the establish- 
ment of broad and general principles.” The reason of being 
of the diversity of citizenship jurisdiction is that a citizen 
of*one State shall not of necessity be subjected to the pos- 
sibility of local prejudice in the courts of another State. 
This prejudice would not be less likely to exist if the non- 
resident party 'were a corporation. Looking through form to 
substance, a corporation is not a being having an existence 
separate and apart from the stockholders as an individual 
trustee has from his cestuis qui trustent. It can not think 
or will or act, except through its members. The truth is, 
that citizens, under a convenient name and form of doing 
business, are exercising certain privileges conferred upon 
them by the State. If the judiciary act had named “citizens, 
incorporated or unincorporated,” “this court would not have 
felt itself justified in declaring that such a law transcended 
the Constitution,” for incorporated citizens come within the 
reason and the spirit of the Constitutional provision. 

Particular applications of the general principle as de- 








clared by Marshall arose at once; but no difficulty in main- 
taining Federal jurisdiction, outside of a question of pleading, 
seems to have been met until 1840. At the same term in 
1809, in Hope Insurance Company v. Boardman, 5 Cranch 
57; in 1821, in Sullivan v. Fulton Steamboat Co., 6 Wheat. 450 
and in 1828, in Breithaupt v. Bank of Ga., 1 Pet, 238; juris- 
ciction was denied because the persons who !were doing busi- 
ness under the corporate form failed to allege of what State 
they were citizens. But that was simply a matter of plead- 
ing. It did not appear from the record that the stockholders 
were not in truth citizens of the State that gave them the 
charter. So, from the facts that these cases did not come up 
again, that no case prior to 1840 was presented to the Su- 
preme Court in which the record showed that not all of the 
stockholders were citizens of the State that gave the charter, 
and that the facilities for travel and inter-communication 
were meager and unreliable, it may be fair to presume that 
down to about 1840 stockholuers were in fact citizens of the 
chartering State. If so, Marshall’s rule was adequate to the 
situation as it then existed. In that year the case of Com- 
mercial Bank v. Slocomb, 14 Pet. 60, was decided. Slocomb 
and others, citizens of Louisiana, sued the bank and alleged 
that its stockholders were citizens of Mississippi. A plea 
was filed, averring that two of the stockholders were citizens 
of Louisiana. On demurrer, the Supreme Court, applying 
Bank v. Deveaux, supra, and Strawbridge v. Curtis, 3 Cranch 
267, the latter of which decided that where there are two 
or more joint plaintiffs and two or more joint defendants 
each of the plaintiffs must be capable of suing each of the 
defendants in the courts of the United States, held the plea 
sufficient. This decision doubtlessly called attention to the 
fact that the business of the country was progressing to the 
point where important enterprises could not be carriet 
through, except by corporations, in which the stockholders 
were citizens of various States, and presented the problem 
whether the reasons for access to non-local courts being at 
least as cogent as ever, the Federal jurisdiction could be 
maintained without a Constitutional Amendment. 


The answer came in 1844 in the case of Louisville Rld. Co. 
v. Letson, 2 How. 497, in which Bank v. Deveaux was over- 
ruled. That the question had been fermenting in the minds 
of the court for a number of years is shown by the family 
confessions in the Letson opinion that Commercial Bank v. 
Slocomb had been decided “most reluctantly” upon mere 
authority, that the rule in Bank v Deveaux had never been 
satisfactory to the bar and not entirely so to the court that 
made it, and that Chief Justice Marshall, then dead some nine 
years, during his incumbency } ad stated to several members 
of the court “that if the point of jurisdiction was an original 
one the conclusion would be different.” The core of the de- 
cision and of the opinion is contained, I think, in this quo- 
tation: “A corporation, created by a State, to perform its 
functions under the authority of that State, and only suable 
there, though it may have members out of the State, seems 
to us to be a person, though an artificial one, inhabitating and 
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belonging to that State, and therefore entitled, for the pur- 
pose of suing and being sued, to be deemed a citizen of that 
State.” The opinion has been characterized as “weak and 
inconclusive” (Thompson Corp., Sec. 7447), but what court, in 
creating a legal fiction, in declaring that a false allegation 
shall not be open to denial and disproof, has ever been able, 
by a sound course of logical reasoning, to establish that black 
is white? How could certain Roman courts, to which the law 
gave jurisdiction in controversies between Roman citizens 
only, compose a logical opinion to prove that the law con- 
ferred upon them jurisdiction over aliens—a jurisdiction they 
assume by means of the irrebuttable false allegation that the 
alien was a Roman citizen? And so, with the Court of 
Exchequer and the Court of King’s Bench, in connection with 
the respective irrebuttable allegations, that the plaintiff was 
a debtor to the king and could not pay his debt without the 
help of the Court of Exchequer in collecting what his debtor, 
the defendant, owed him; and that the plaintiff was in the 
custody of the Marshal of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
consequently could not go into the Common Pleas or any 
other court except the King’s Bench to prosecute his action? 
It really goes without saying that one must not look for 
truth in a legal fiction (however the case may be in historical 
romance); that a legal fiction comes into being through a 
fiat and not through a determination of pre-existing rights; 
and that the only questions are the power of the promulgator 
and the propriety of his use of his power. In the quotation 
from this Letson case, the premise is: A corporation is an 
artificial person inhabiting and belonging to the chartering 
State. The conclusion is: A corporation is therefore en- 
titled, for the purpose of suing and being sued, to be deemed 
a citizen of that State. The premise would as well support 
the conclusion (if it were a question of logic) that a corpor- 
ation is entitled to be deemed a citizen for any other pur- 
pose or all purposes. The conclusion was simply a fiat. 

Sir Henry Maine, if I remember aright, after describing 
the aids that had been employed at different stages of de- 
velopment in keeping the law adjusted to current conditions, 
as Fiction, Equity and Legislation, declared that the time for 
seeking amelioration through fiction and equity had passed 
and that legislation alone should now be resorted to. With- 
out going into the question of the rightfulness or limits of 
those actions by courts which have been denounced by some 
as “judicial legislation,” as being too far afield from the 
present line, may I state as my conclusion that neither fiction 
nor equity should be dropped from our system of juris- 
prudence, nor any element abandoned that lends aid to the 
inherent power of growth of the common law? So I think 
the Supreme Court rightfully had the power to create the 
fiction. As to the propriety of creating it, I believe the result 
then aimed at and attained, of fitting the law to then existing 
conditions, was justifiable as being in harmony with the 
reason and spirit of the Constitutional provision. 

Though the report of the Letson case shows no dissent, 
it is apparent from later cases that the court was then and 
for many years afterwards sharply divided. (Rundle v. 
Delaware Canal Co., 14 How., 80; Northern Indiana Rid. Co. 
v. Michigan Central Rid. Co., 15 How. 283, 246; Marshall v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Rid. Co., 16 How. 314, 425.) In the last 
cited case, decided in 1853, three dissenting opinions were 
filed. Not so much for the purpose of tracing the growth 
of the present rule, as illustrating the irrepressible conflict 
of views between the strict and liberal constructionists, I 
quote a bit from each side. Mr. Justice Daniel, dissenting: 
“From any real necessity for enforcing the general funda- 
mental proposition, * * * that under the second section of 
the third article of the Constitution, citizens only, that is to 
say men, material, social, moral, sentient beings, must be 
parties, in order to give jurisdiction to the Federal courts, 
I am wholly relieved by the virtual, obvious, and inevitable 








concessions, comprised in the attempt, now essayed to carry 
the provision of the Constitution beyond either its philologi- 
cal, technical, political, or vulgar acceptation. For in no one 
step in the progess of this attempt, is it denied that a cor- 
poration is not and can not be a citizen, nor that a citizen 
does not mean a corporation. * * * Nothing of this kind is 
attempted. But an effort is made to escape from the effect 
of these concessions, by assumptions which leave them in 
all their force, and show that such concessions and assump- 
tions can not exist in harmony with each other. * * * Every 
attempt to transcend (the abstract rules), on which (the 
Federal government’s) existence depends, is an attempt at 
anarchy, violence and usurpation. * * * The effect of this 
practice is to reduce the people of the States and their gov- 
ernments under an habitual subserviency to Federal power; 
and gives to the latter, what ever has been and ever must be 
the result of intervention by a foreign, a powerful, and in- 
terested mediator, the lion’s share in every divsion. For 
myself, | would never hunt with the lion. I would anxiously 
avoid his path; and as far as possible keep him from my 
own; always bearing in mind the pregnant reply told in the 
Apologue as having been made to his gracious invitation to 
visit him in his lair—that although in the path that con- 
ducted to its entrance innumerable footprints were to be 
seen, yet in the same path there could be discerned nulla 
vestigia reorsum. The vortex of Federal encroachment is 
of a capacity ample enough for the engulfing and retention 
of every power.” Mr. Justice Grier, for the majority: “The 
right of choosing an impartial tribunal is of no small prac- 
tical importance, and more especially in cases where a dis- 
tant plaintiff has to contend with the power and influence 
of great numbers and the combined wealth wielded by cor 
porations in almost every State. It is of importance also to 
corporations themselves that they should enjoy the same 
privilege in other States where local prejudices or jealousy 
might injuriously affect them. * * * The necessities and 
conveniences of trade and business require that such num- 
erous associates and stockholcers should act by representation 
and have the faculty of contracting, suing, and being sued in 
a factitious or collective name. But these important facu)- 
ties, conferred on them by State legislation, for their own 
convenience, can not be wielded to deprive others of acknowl- 
edged rights. It is not reasonable that those who deal with 
such persons should be deprived of a valuable privilege by 
a syllogism, or rather sophism, which deals subtly with words 
and names, without regard .o the things or persons they 
are used to represent. Nor is it reasonable that representa- 
tives of numerous unknown and ever-changing associates 
should be permitted to allege the different citizenship of 
one or more of these stockholders, in order to defeat the plain- 
tiff's privilege. * * * The persons who act under these 
faculties and use this corporate name may be justly presume? 
to be resident in the State, which is the necessary habitat of 
the corporation and where alone they can be made subject 
to suit, and should be estopped in equity from averring a 
different domicile as against those who are compelled to seek 
them there. * * * If it were otherwise, it would be in the 
power of every corporation, by electing a single director re- 
siding im a different State, to deprive citizens of other States 
with whom they have controversies, of this constitutional 
privilege, and compel them to resort to State tribunals in 
cases in which, of all others, such privilege may be con- 
sidered most valuable. * * * The presumption arising 
from the habitat of a corporation in the place of its creation 
(is) conslusive as to the residence or citizenship of those 
who use the corporate name.” 

It will be observed that the irrebuttable presumption 
has shifted from the citizenskip of the corporation, as an arti- 
ficial person, a being having an existence separate and apart 
from the stockholders, to the citizenship of the persons who 
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for convenience conduct their business under the corporate 
form. Of course the result is the same, so far as jurisdiction 
is concerned, but ..e ideas are arrived at by looking at a 
corporation from opposite points of view. I surmise that 
two causes ‘were instrumental in effecting the change of 
viewpoint. Immediately aiter the announcement in the Let- 
son case that a corporation, fcr the purposes of Federal juris 
diction, would be deemed a citizen of the chartering State, 
corporations of one State that had no standing in the courts 
of a sister State, except on the footing of comity, “com- 
menced” (in the words of Mr. Justice Campbell in his dissent- 
ing opinion in Marshall v. Baltimore & Ohio Rid. Co., supra 
instancing cases decided by the State courts in Kentucky 
and New Jersey), “an agitation of the State courts for their 
rights as ‘citizens of the Union,’” arguing, “that the existence 
of the extra-territorial rights of corporations ‘is not now a 
question of comity in the United States, but a constitutional 
principle incapable of being altered by State legislation.’” 
The State courts, “repelling these pretensions ‘and exposing 
their perilous character,” have always been sustained by the 
Supreme Court in the holding that corporations do not come 
within the “privileges and inimunities” provision of the Con 
stitution. (Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall., 168; Liverpool Ins. Co. 
v. Massachusetts, 10 Wall. 506; Pembina Mining Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania, 125 U. S., 181; Norfolk Rid. Co., v. Pennsylvania, 136 
U. S., 114; Blake v. McClung, 172 U. S., 239.) It would make 
it easier in explaining this tu them, to explain also that thev, 
even for the purposes of jurisdiction, really were not taken 
to be citizens as separate entities, but that the stockholders, 
who in truth were capable of Leing citizens, would be deemed 
to be citizens of the chartering State. The other reason 
is that a legal fiction needs tae very best explanation that can 
be made in justification of its creation. The presumption 
that the stockholders are citizens is less strained than tha’. 
the corporation is a citizen. The former may be true, the 
latter never. Chief Justice Marshall’s reasoning led, in 
my opinion, as I have already stated, to a conclusion that was 
within the reason and spirit of the Constitutional provision 
concerning jurisdiction. And his reasoning, much later thav 
“the Letson case, has been approved and followed by the Su- 
preme Court. In Kansas Pac. Rid Co. v. Atchison Rid. Co. 
112 U. S., 414, decided in 1884, the court said: “The reasons 
for granting this jurisdiction are as applicable where the 
controversies are between citizens united under a corporato 
name as where they are between citizens in their indvidua' 
capacity. A private corporation is, in fact, but an associatior. 
of individuals united for a lawful purpose and permitted to 
use a common name in their business, and to have a change 
of members without a dissolution.” And in McKinley v. 
Wheeler, 130 U. S., 630 (1889), it was held that under the 
United States Mining Laws, which makes the public mineral 
lands open to exploration, purchase and occupation by “citi- 
zens of the United States,” a corporation organized under 
the laws of Colorado, all of whose members were citizens of 
the United States, was qualified to locate and purchase a 
mining claim. Bank v, Deveaux was relied on as the basis 
of the decison, and it was said: “The doctrine of this case 
has been followed and is now tue settled law in the courts of 
the United States.” As it certainly is not the settled law re- 
specting jurisdiction, the reference manifestly is to be limited 
to the proper viewpoint from which to consider the nature 
of a corporation. And in jurisdiction cases since 1853 (La- 
fayette Ins. Co. v. French, 18 How., 404; Dodge v. Woolsey 
18 How., 333; Covington Drawbridge Co. v. Shepherd, 20 
How., 227; Merchants Ins. Co. v. Ritchie, 5 Wall., 542; Cowles 
v. Supervisors, 7 Wall., 118; Express Co. v. Kountz, 8 Waill., 
342; Ins. Co. v. Francis, 11 Wall., 210; Rid. Co. v. Koontz 
104 U. S., 5; Kansas Pac. Rid. Co. v. Atchison Rid. Co., 112 
U. S., 414; Shaw v. Quincy Mining Co., 145 U. S., 444; South- 
ern Pac. Rid. Co. v. Denton, 146 U. S., 202; St. Louis Ry. Co. 





v. James, 161 U. S., 545; Southern Ry. Co. v. Allison, 190 U. 
§., 326), though there is an occasional reversion to the view 
o* the Letson case, the tendency has been to justify the fiction 
by reference to the citizenship of the stockholders. And the 
formula as last announced (St. Louis Ry. Co. v. James, 161 
U. S., 545, approved in Southern Ry. Co. v. Allison, 190 U. S., 
326), is stated thus: “To fu..y reconcile all the expressions 
used in these cases would be no easy task, but we think the 
following propositions may be fairly deduced from them: 
There is an indisputable legal presumption that a State cor- 
poration, when sued or suing in a Circuit Court of the United 
States, is composed.of citizens of the State which created it, 
and hence such a corporation is itself deemed to come within 
that provision of the Constitution of the United States which 
confers jurisdiction upon the Federal courts in ‘controversies 
between citizens of different States.’” The irrebuttable pre- 
sumption of citizenship attaches to the persons who for con- 
venience are conducting their business under the corporate 
name, and hence the corporation itself, so far as mere form 
of allegation is concerned, may be doomed to come within the 
Constitutional provision. It will be remembered that the 
formula in the Letson case was this: The corporation as an 
artificial person is an inhabitant of the chartering State, 
and hence this person may be deemed to be a citizen of that 
State. Bringing forward my conclusion that the creation of 
the fiction was within the power of the court, I now add that, 
in my judgment, the court settled upon the best possible ex- 
planation in justifying the creation. 

Down to this point attention has been directed to only 
a single term of the fiction as it took form in, about, 1853: 
The stockholders of a corporation are irrebuttably presumed 
to ‘be citizens of the chartering State. But there was another 
term, or condition, in the fiction as then created, which in my 
opinion, was the sole justification in fact: The presumption 
of citizenship of the stockholders was indulged*only in case. 
and because, the principle office of the corporation and the 
seat of its business transactions were in the chartering State 
Ia Letson’s case “A corporation, created by a State, to per- 
form its functions under the authority of that state, and only 
suable there.” In Marshall v Baltimore & Ohio Rid. Co., 16 
How., 314: “It must dwell in the place of its creation.” In 
Lafayette Ins. Co. v. French, 18 How., 404: “A corporation, 
created under the laws of Indiana, and having its principal 
place of business in that State.” In Covington Drawbridge 
Co. v. Shepherd, 20 How., 227, Chief Justice Taney justified 
the fiction oj the stockholders’ citizenship on the ground that 
the corporation “necessarily Las its home and place of busi- 
ness in the (chartering) State.” In Cowles v. Supervisors, 
7 Wall, 118: “A corporation created by the laws of a State, 
and having its place of business within that State.” It is 
true that in some of these opinions reference is made to 
the holding in Bank of Augusta v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519, that a 
corporation can have no legal existence outside of the State 
of its creation, but,without inquiring whether a principle, not 


‘a fiction, may be sound in law, if it is not true in fact, it is 


enough to say that the facts ct that day probably accorded 
with the principle. That is, from the forties into the sixties, 
corporations (omitting consolidated corporetions, which will 
be considered later) as a rule had their principal offices and 
their business headquarters within the chartering State, and 
if they went into other States, ic was in the way of enlarging 
the circumference of a field that was cultivated and supplied 
from the home office, and if peripatetic corporations wer® 
known at all in those days, they had not become, as later 
and now, thick as tramps along the railroads. And so the 
court, in tue fifties, 1 think, was justified in promulgating 
the fiction with the terms and conditions stated, because 
the law was thereby kept in’ proper adjustment with the. 
then existing conditions, just as Bank v. Deveaux ‘was justi- 
fiable, and also sufficient for its day. 
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But since then, not only have conditions changed, but the 
term Or limitation that justified the fiction has been dropped. 
Conditions have changed in this, that the migratory corpor- 
ation, in spite of Bank of Augusta v. Earle, has become a 
fact—if not a fact fully admitted by law, at least a fact fully 
recognized in everyday observation. A partnership of Indiana 
citizens, owners and operators of a manufacturing plant in 
Indiana, fearing trouble with their employees who were 
threatening to strike, through a charter broker obtained from 
a sister State a franchise to conduct their business under a 
corporate name. When the trouble came, they secured an 
injunction from the Federal! court in Indiana which they 
doubtlessly believed they could not have secured from the 
State court. Probably every city in the land has instances 
of the same kind. Just as the divorce brokers advertise 
“business quietly and legally transacted,” so the charter 
‘brokers, individual and corporate, offer to procure charters 
with “authority to do every kind of business everywhere in 
the land, free from State supervision, untouchable by the 
courts of any State, except the one whose only interest is 
the collection of fees and annual taxes for the charter.” States 
vie with each other in displaying meretricious allurements 
To avoid odious comparisons, it may be said that the State 
of Composite offers these inducements: Succession in per- 
petuity; power to carry on ony business and do anything as 
fully as a natural person could do in any part of the world; 
none of the corporators need be residents; only one resident 
director is required, and he need not attend director’s meet- 
ings; no office for the transaction of business need be main- 
tained, and no business need be done within the State. The 
only office required is a place in which a record of the stock- 
holders is kept. The books of account and genera] records 
need not be kept in the State, and, through by-laws, may 
be made free from inspection even of stockholders. Directors’ 
meetings may be held anywhere without the State; no re- 
ports of assets and liabilties are required; the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders for the election of directors may be con- 
ducted by proxies through the charter broker. Thus, the 
persons actually interested in and conducting the business 
need never step a foot, nor invest a cent of capital, nor do 
an item of business, within the limits of the chartering State. 
The charter broker not only paints the name of the corpora- 
tion on the door of his office and keeps the list of stockholders 
in his safe, but also can be counted on to act, or supply an 
office boy to act as the resident director, just as the divorce 
broker furnishes the co-respondent. When Indiana citizens, 
engaged in business in Indiana, anticipating a controversy 
with other Indiana citizens, procure such a charter for the 
purpose of getting into the Federal court, there is a gross 
abuse of comity, and it may be seriously questionéd whether 
the Federal court, by taking jurisdiction, has not conferred 
upon those Indiana citizens privileges and immunities which 
do not flow from Art. 4, Sec. 2, of the National Constitution, 
and which are in defiance of the provision of the Siate Con- 
stitution concerning equality of privileges between citizens of 
the State. 

I think the tramp corporation has been encouraged in its 
peregrinations by its having access to the Federal courts in 
the State where it actually conducts its operations, for the 
settlement of its controversies with the citizens of such State. 
This situation is within neither the justification of the fiction 
nor he terms of the fiction as it originally took form, and 
has resulted from dropping the limitation that the corpora- 
tion must have its principal office, its business headquarters, 
its seat of operations, within tae chartering State. In 1871, 
in Rid. Co. v. Whitton, 13 Wall., 270, the limitation disap- 
peared, and now the approved formula (Southern Pacific Rid. 
Co. v. Denton, 146 U. S., 202; St. Louis Ry. Co. v. James, 
161 U. S., 545; Southern Ry. Co. v. Allison, 190 U. S., 326), 





is that “there is an indisputable presumption that a State 





corporation is composed of citizens of the State which created 
it,” irrespective of the place it makes the scene of its activi- 
ties. 

In the late fifties, probably growing out of increased rail- 
road ‘building, arose the question of the status of the com 
solidated corporation, through which one and the same body 
of citizens were conducting an enterprise in two or more 
States under special privileges granted by the legislatures of 
each of such States. The court was led to remark in one 
of the first cases that the question was felt to be “one of 
great difficulty and delicacy.” (Ohio and Miss. Rid. Co. v. 
Wheeler, 1 Black, 286. 

In Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Rid. Co. v. 
Quigley, 21 How., 202 (1858), Quigley, as a citizen of Dela- 
ware, brought suit in the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Maryland against the defendant as a body cor- 
porate, existing in Maryland by virtue of the laws of that 
State. The only plea filed was the general issue. The proof, 
brought into the record by bill of exceptions, showed that 
one railroad company was chartered by Maryland and an- 
other by Delaware; that the laws of each State permitted the 
two companies to consolidate; that they did so, and in com- 
pliance with the laws the articles provided that the meetings 
of directors should be held alternately in Delaware and Mary- 
land, and that stock-transier books were kept in both States. 
The court held that, under the pleadings, no question was 
presented by this evidence. There was a vigorous dissent in 
which it was indicated that .ne court might reach the point 
of permitting a consolidated corporation to claim, by means 
of an indisputable allegation, one or another of several domi- 
ciles at will. 

In Ohio & Miss. Rid. Co. v. Wheeler, 1 Black, 286 (1861), 
the plaintiff was described as “ a corporation created by the 
laws of the States of Indiana and Ohio, having its principal 
piace of business at Cincinnati, Ohio, and a citizen of Ohio,” 
and the defendant Wheeler was a citizen of Indiana. The 
court held: “It follows from these decisions” (which de 
clare that a suit by or against a corporation in its corporate 
name is a suit by or against citizens of the State that created 
it) “that this suit in the corporate name is, in contemplation 
of law, the suit of the individual persons who compose it, and 
must therefore be regarded and treated as a suit in which 
citizens of Ohio and Indiana are joined as plaintiffs in an 
action against a citizen of the last-mentioned State. Such 
an action can not be maintained in a court of the United 
States, where jurisdiction of the case depends altogether on 
the citizenship of the parties.” But, according to the last 
preceding case, if the allegation had been that the plaintiff 
was a corporation organized and existing under ‘the laws of 
Ohio, jurisdiction would have been retained though the proof 
sbowed that it was also a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of Indiana. lt is true that In this Wheeler 
case, after deciding it in the paragraph above quoted, Chief 
Justice Taney advanced the idea that a consolidated corpora- 
tion, though in fact one and the same body, yet in contemp 
lation of law, owing to the doctrine of Bank of Augusta v 
Earle, that a corporation could have no legal existence out- 
side of the State that chartered it, was two corporations, 
separate and distinct bodies in each of the two States; al- 
though the court, in an earlier case (Philadelphia & Wilming- 
ton Rid. Co. v. Maryland, 10 How., 376), speaking through 
the same Chief Justice, had no difficulty in holding that two 
railroad corporations, separately chartered, each by one of 
two States, which consolidated under appropriate laws of 
each of the States, became one in law as well as fact. That 
Was a tax case, however. 

But in the next jurisdiction case (Rid. Co. v. Harris, 12 
Wall. 65), the view was expressed, with no dissenting voice: 
“We see no reason why several States can not, by competent 
legislation, unite in creating the same corporation or. in 
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combining several pre-existing corporations into a single 
one. * * * The question is always one of legislative intent, 
and not of legislative power or legal possibility. So far as 
there is anything in the language of the court in the case 
o: The Ohio & Miss. Rid. Co. v. Wheeler in conflict with what 
has been here said, it is intended to be restrained and quali- 
fied by this opinion.” 

Yet in the next volume (Ry. Co. v. Whitton, 13 Wall., 
270), the court reinstated the doctrine of the Wheeler case, by 
holding that the Chicago & Northwestern, a consolidation of 
pre-existing Lilinois, Wisconsin and Michigan corporations (as 
I infer from the report of the case and from Mr. Justice 
Harlan’s statement concerning the original record in his 
dissenting ‘opinion in St. Louis Ry. Co. v. James, 161 U. &S., 
568), being a consolidation effected under proper consolidat- 
ing laws of the three States, operating as one company, under 
one set of directors and officers, was suable in the United 
States courts in Wisconsin ty a citizen of Illinois. “Being 
sued in Wisconsin, it can only be brought inte court as a 
citizen of that State, whatever its status or citizenship may 
be elsewhere.” 


Muller v. Dows, 94 U. S., 444, is the same as the Whitton 
case. 


In Memphis & Charleston Rid. Co. v. Alabama, 107 U. &., 
581, it appears that the company was first chartered by 
Tennessee and afterwards by Alabama. It was held that in 
Alabama the company was an Alabama corporation, “al- 
though having one and the same organization with the cor- 
poration of the same name previously established by the 
Legis.ature of Tennessee,” that is, there were two companies 
in contemplation of law, though but one in iact. 


In Pennsylvania Co. v. St. wouis, Alton, etc., Rid. Co., 118 
U. S., 290, the question of jurisdiction was made to depend 
upon the answer to the inquiry whether an Illinois corpora- 
tion, by accepting certain legislation of Indiana, had become 
also an Indiana corporation The court said: “To make 
such a company a corporation of another State, the language 
used must imply creation, cr adoption in such form as to 
confer the power usually exercised over corporations by the 
State, or by the legislature, and such allegiance as a State 
corporation owes to its creator.” Here the court, with no 
dissentient, came back to the viewpoint that the question of 
the consolidated corporation existing as one company con- 
curently in two or more States is “one of legislative intent 
and not of legislative power or legal possibility.” 


But in the next case (Nashua Rid. Co. v. Lowell Rid. Co., 
136 U. S., 356), there was a return to the idea that a consoli- 
dated corporation is in law two or more corporations. The 
facts in outline were these: New Hampshire granted a 
charter for the building of a railroad from Nashua to the 
Massachusetts State line. Massachusetts granted a charter 
for carrying the road irom the State line to Lowell. The 
parties in interest were the same. The two States passed 
laws authorizing the consolidation of the two companies into 
one. Thereafter there 'was but one set of stockholders, one 
set of stock certificates, one set of directors and officers, one 
set of books, and the road from Nashua, N. H., to Lowell, 
Mass., was operated as a unit. The managers of this line 
entered into a traffic contract with the managers of the 
Boston & Lowell Rid. Co., a Massachusetts corporation. 
Difference arose and the Nashua company sued the Lowell 
company in the United States Circuit Court for Massachusetts. 
Jurisdiction was sustained on the ground that the plaintiff 
was a corporation of New Hampshire and that it was im- 
material that there was another corporation of the same 
name in Massachusetts. Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, Mr. Justice 
Gray and Mr. Justice Lamar dissented, without filing opinions, 
and Mr. Justice Blatchford did not sit. It may be observed 
that the directors who made the contract purported to act 





for the consolidated company as a unit; that no traffic with 
the Boson & Lowell was possible except through the Massa- 
chustts end of the Nashua & Lowell and that if there were 
two corporations the directors represented both, both would 
be interested in the subject-matter and ‘would be indispensable 
parties. To be in line with previous plurality holdings (in the 
Whitton, Dow and Alabama cases, supra), it should have been 
held that the Nashua & Lowell company was a New Hamp- 
shire corporation in New Hampshire and a Massachusetts 
ccrporation in Massachusetts, each separate and distinct from 
the other, and each having a legal existence only within its 
State. This decision leads to the suggestion that there were 
four corporations legally cognizable in what was one in fact. 
In New Hampshire, the local company and the non-resident 
Massachusetts company, and in Massachusetts, the local com- 
pany and the non-resident New Hampshire company. This 
would give the company’s counsel quite a choice of plaintiffs. 

In Martin v. Baltimore & Ohio Rid. Co., 151 U. S., 673, 
it was found that the railroad company was a Maryland cor- 
poration doing business in West Virginia by license of the 
latter State. But it was hela, going back to the Harris case, 
that West Virginia had the power to decide whether she would 
let the railroad company in as a Maryland corporation under 
license or would require the interested parties to accept a 
charter under which there would be a consolidated company 
oi the two States. 

In St. Louis Ry. Co. v. James, 161 U. S., 545, James, a 
citizen of Missouri, brought suit in the United States Circuit 
Court in Arkansas against the railroad company as an Ar- 
kansas corporation for injuries received in Missouri. The 
railroad was formed by the merger oz lines in the two States. 
The company was originalls incorporated in Missouri, but 
Arkansas did not let the company in as a foreign corporation 
under license, but in unmistakabie terms evinced the legis- 
lative intent, in conformity with the case in 12 Wall., 118 U.. 
S., and 151 U. S., supra, that the company should be an 
Arkansas corporation as well, and the company fully accepted 
and complied with the legislation. The court said: “But 
whatever may be the effect of such legislation in the way of 
subjecting foreign railroad companies to control and regula- 
tion by the local laws of Arkansas, we can not concede that it 
availed to create an Arkansas corporation out of a 
foreign corporation in such a sense as to make it a citizen of 
Arkansas within the meaning of the Federal Constitution 
so as to subject it as such toa suit by a citizen of the State 
ox: its origin.” The language seems carefully framed so as 
not to deny that the corporation, originally chartered by 
Missouri, may not have become also a corporation of Ar- 
kansas by virtue of the accepted legislation of that State, in 
such a sense that it could be sued as such in the Federal 
courts of Arkansas by a citizen of a third State. I think it 
was right to deny jurisdiction at the suit of James, a citizen 
of Missouri, but I think the result could better have been 
placed on the Wheeler, Harris, Alton and Martin cases, supra; 
and the decision, paraphrasing the language of Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney in tne Wheeler case, would have been: “It 
follows from the rule that a suit by or against a corporation 
in its corporate name is a cuit by or against citizens of the 
State that created it, ..at this suit is, in contemplation of 
law, a suit against the individual persons who composed the 
company, and must therefore be regarded and treated as a 
suit in which citizens of Arkansas and Missouri are joined as 
defendants in an action by a citizen of the last-mentioned 
State.” 

In St. Joseph & Grand Island RId. Co. v. Steele, 167 U. S., 
659, the suit was by the company described as “a corporation 
created and subsisting under and by virtue of the laws of 
Kansas and Nebraska,” against Steele, a citizen of Kansas. 


Jurisdiction was rightly refused on the authority of the 
Wheeler case. 
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The syllabus of the Louisville, Btc., Ry. Co. v. Louisville 
Trust Co., 174 U. S,, 552, makes this statement of the juris- 
dictional question: “The Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Kentucky has jurisdiction of a suit brought 
by a corporation originally created by the State of Indiana, 
against citizens of Kentucky and Illinois, even if the plaintiff 
was afterwards and before the suit made a corporation of 
Kentucky also, and pending the suit become a corporation of 
both Indiana and Illinois by reason of consolidation with a 
corporation of Illinois, but the court can not, in such a suit, 
adjudicate upon the rights and liabilities, if any, of the plain- 
tiff as a corporation of Kentucky or as a corporation of IIli- 
nois.” Like the Nashua & Lowell Case, this suggests the 
possibility of there being a local company and two non-resi- 
dents in each of the three States, nine in all, though the road 
was a unitary system, owned by one body of men, and operated 
by one set of directors and officers. It also represents the 
query whether three lawsuits would not be necessary in order 
to make the litigated question res adjudicata. 


In Southern Ry. Co. v. Allison, 190 U. S., 326, the com- 
pany was originally chartered by Virginia. North Carolina, 
like Arkansas in the James case, did not let the company 
in as a foreign corporation under license, but in unmistakable 
terms evinced the legislative intent, in conformity with the 
Harris case, that the company should not come in at all 
unless it should be a North Carolina corporation as well, and 
the company fully accepted ard complied with the legislation. 
Allison, a citizen of North Caroina, sued the company in a 


State court of North Carolina, on account of its negligently , 


injuring him in North Carolina. The company presented its 
petition and bond for removal of the case into the Federal 
court. The State court retained jurisdiction and rendered 
a judgment which was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
State. On writ of error, the United State Supreme Court, 
following the James case, held that the State court lost juris- 
diction on the filing of the petition and bond. The reason a& 
vanced for adhering to the plurality ideas of a consolidated 
corporation seems to be this «pp. 338-9): It would not be fair 
to permit Allison, a citizen of North Carolina, to sue the 
company in the Federal courts in Virginia, unless the com- 
pany in turn were given access to the Federal courts in 
North Carolina. But possibly the suggestion may fairly be 
submitted that this is not a reason for adhering, but only an 
effect of adhering, to the plurality idea. If the consolidated 
corporation were viewed in law, as it is in fact, a company 
existing and doing business under like authority from each 
State, Allison could not sue the company in the Federal 
courts of Virginia, and there would be no basis for the com- 
pany’s reciprocal claim of right to get into the Federal courts 
in North Carolina. In this «llison case, there seems to be 
present also the idea that jurisdiction is to be determined by 
ascertaining what State first gave a charter. This is a long 
way from the case of Whitton against the Chicago & North- 
western. And how would it work, under the general incor- 
poration and consolidated laws that are usually found in 
the statute books of the several States? Under the general 
incorporation laws of Wisconsin the Milwaukee Company is 
formed to build and operate a railroad from Milwaukee to the 
Illinois State line. Under the general incorporation laws of 
Tilinois the Chicago Company is formed to build and operate 
a road from the State line to Chicago. Under the general 
consolidation laws of the two States, the Milwaukee & 
Chicago Company, by articles of consolidation, is formed to 
take over and operate the lines of the Milwaukee Company 
and of the Chicago Company. Thereafter one continuous 
line, owned by one body of stockholders, mamaged by one set 
of directors and officers, is operated by the Milwaukee & 
Chicago Company as successor of the Milwaukee Company and 
of the Chicago Company. This successor, and not either of 





the original companies, is the contracting party in traffic ar- 
rangements and the wrong-doer in damage cases, and if it 
were found that the Milwaukee Company had been chartered 
by Wisconsin before the Chicago Company was chartered by 
Illinois, it would be impossible, as the court appreciated in 
the Steele case, to say which State originally chartered the 
Milwaukee & Chicago Company. And if substance, not form, 
is to be the guide, it is immaterial whether what I have de- 
scribed generally as a consolidated company, be organized 
under general consolidation laws of the two or more States 
concerned, or derive its franchises from special acts. A con- 
sideration of the substance of the matter should lead the 
court to the conclusion (in the language of the Harris case) 
that “the gestion is always one of legislative intent, and not 
of legislative power or legal possibility.” 

From this review of jurisdiction cases involving the status 
of the consolidated company, it seems that the plurality idea, 
after considerable uncertainty, is now in the ascendency for 
the purposes of determining Federal jurisdiction. But in non- 
jurisdiction cases the solidarity conception of the consolidated 
corporation has always prevailed and with no uncertainty. 

The tax case of Philadeiphia & Wilmington Rid. Co. v. 
Maryland, 10 How. 376, opinion of Chief Justice Taney, has 
already been mentioned. 

In Clark v. Barnard, 108 U. S., 426, the railroad company 
was originally chartered by Connecticut. It entered Rhode 
Island under certain legislation which, the court found, indi- 
cated the legislative intent that the company should be also 
a corporation of Rhode Island. It gave a bond to Rhode 
Island to complete its road within a certain time. There was 
a default, and the contest was between Clark, State Treasurer 
of Rhode Island, and Barnard, assignee in bankruptcy of 
the railroad company. Barnard argued that the company, 
originally chartered by Connecticut, continued to be a cor- 
poration of Connecticut; that it had no power to accept a 
charter from Rhode Island; that, as a Connecticut corporation, 
the giving of the bond was ultra vires. The court answered 
that the company “was also a corporation of Rhode Island,” 
and that the bond was therefore binding. 

In the Railroad Commission Cases, 116 U. S., 307, a corp~ 
ration whose existence and powers were derived from the 
legislatures of two or more States, was treated as being one 
in law as well as fact. That a State can regulate the con- 
duct of the company only within its own borders, does not 
affect the conception that the company is composed of one 
body of men who have the capacity to accept and who have 
accepted from the two or more States the privilege of con- 
ducting their business under a collective name. 

In Graham v. Boston, Etc., Rid. Co., 118 U. S., 161, the 
company had given a mortgage on all its property in four 
States. The validity of the mortgage was questioned on the 
ground that its execution had been authorized only by a 
stockholders’ meeting in one State, and that the three other 
corporations of the same name, existing separately in the 
three other States (on the plurality idea of a consolidated 
corporation), were not bound; that the action was ultra vires 
as to them. The court held, in substance, that a corporation 
chartered by several States is one corporation; that its 
domicile is co-extensive with its charters; and that one proper 
meeting of stockholders within the territory of its domicile 
is sufficient. 

In Ashley v. Ryan, 153 U. S., 436, on foreclosure of the 
old Wabash line running through Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois and Missouri, a bondholders’ committee bought in the 
property. Afterwards they conveyed it to five separate cor- 
perations, one organized under the general incorporation 
laws of each of the States. These five distinct corporations 
united into one under the consolidation laws of the several 
States. The capital stock of the origina] Ohio company was 
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$700,000. The total capital of the five companies aggregated 
$52,000,000, and that amount was fixed as the capital of the 
consolidated company. The controversy arose over the re- 
fusal of the Secretary of State of Ohio to file the articles of 
consolidation except on payment of $52,000—the charter tax 
on a $52,000,000 corporation. Those tendering the articles 
insisted that $700, the charter tax on a $700,000 corporation 
was al] that Ohio could lawfully demand; that Ohio could 
not lay a unit charge upon incorporations and franchises not 
created by Ohio, and that, if the entire organization tax were 
taken as an assessment only upon the Ohio constituent of 
the consolidation, the exaction was unequal and discriminat- 
ing. The court denied the validity of these contentions, say- 
ing: “The right to be a State corporation depends solely 
upon the grace of the State, and is not a right inherent in 
the parties. * * * A State, in granting a corporate privi- 
lege to its own citizens, or, what is equivalent thereto, in per- 
mitting a foreign corporation to become one of the constituent 
elements of a consolidated corporation organized under its 
laws, may impose such conditions as it deems proper, and 
the acceptance of the franchise in either case implies a sub- 
mission to the conditions without which the franchise cou... 
not have been obtained.” I think it likely that the courts of 
the several States, particularly of Arkansas and North Caro- 
lina, would be pleased to hear such a pronouncement in a 
jurisdiction case. 

Summing up, I submit these conclusions: 

With respect to the company of men ‘who receive their 
corporate franchises from a single State: 

That the court under Marshall, in 1809, was right in 
adopting the rebuttal presumption that the stockholders were 
citizens of the State which granted them the charter and 
within which they maintained their actual headquarters for 
doing business; 


That the court under Taney in the fifties rightfully took 
the power, and, from the practical necessity and obligation 
ot keeping the law in proper adjustment with the then exist- 
ing conditions, were justified in exercising it, to create the 
fiction that Marshall’s presumption was always true in law, 


“though generally false in fact; 


That the court, from the sixties on, has been wrong in 
dropping the limitation that the persons who avail themselves 
of the corporate privilege myst maintain their business head- 
quarters and do business within the chartering State, where- 
by the law has not been kept up to proper adjustment with 
existing conditions, and whereby, to some extent, the States 
may have been interfered with in handling the tramp cor- 
poration. The result has come about, I believe, more from 
the failure of the bar to call attention to the matter than 
from any disposition on the part of the court to favor such 
organizations. 

With respect to the company of men who receive their 
corporate franchises from two or more States: 


That the solidarity conception should be true in law as 


it is in fact; 

That every corporation that has accepted charter legis- 
lation from two or more States, whether under general con- 
solidation laws or under special acts of admission, should be 
held to be a consolidated corporation; 

That the habitat of such a corporation is co-extensive with 
its charters; 


That it is necessary to have but one business center, and 
that, anywhere within the territory of its domicile; 


That the irrebuttable presumption should be that such 
a corporation, having its headquarters within its habitat, is 
composed jointly of citizens of the several chartering States. 
The changes suggested by these conclusions, I think, 
could be effected without the establishment of any new doc- 





trine with respect to single corporation, by reinstating the 
dropped limitation. With respect to the consolidated cor- 
poration, whether railroad or industrial, by applying to juris- 
ciction cases the principles which have sometimes been 
stated in them-and which have been uniformly appiied to-non- 
jurisdiction cases. And the failure to apply them may be 
having a hampering effect upon the States in dealing with 
mergers and so-called trusts. 

If the changes are at ali desirable, it is evident that the 
States are powerless to bring them about, They first tried 
the plan of requiring corporations not to remove their non- 
Federal cases into the Federal courts. Such legislation was 
held unconstitutionat, by a divided court. Insurance Co. v. 
Morse, 20 Wall., 445; Southern Pacific Rid. Co. v. Denton, 146 
U. S., 202. The minority were of the opinion that such legis- 
lation evidenced the intent of the State that the corporation 
should come in, not as a foreign corporation under comity or 
under license, but on the footing of a domestic corporation, 
and should become and be a corporation of that State'as wel: 
as of the State that first gave it a charter. The States then 
tried the effect of saying tu the interested parties, in so 
many words, “You may not come in at all, except under our 
charter granting you the rig’: to do business as a corporation 
of this State, and of the other State.” But this did not avail 
to preserve to their own courts the control of non-Federal 
litigation between their own individual citizens and these 
companies that could not have gained admission otherwise 
than by accepting the charter. 


Something might be done by Congressional legislation; 
though to the extent that the answer depends upon a con- 
struction of the Federal Constitution, the labors of Congress 
would ‘be in vain. 


The correction lies easily within the hands of the Su- 
preme Court. And I think an inclination of the court is 
discoverable in the direction that associated bodies shall at 
least receive no enlargement of jurisdictional] favors. In the 
James case, it seams to have been realized that the present 
drift had already gone “to the very verge of judicial power.” 
In Great Southern Hotel Co. v. Jones, 177 U. S., 449, the court 
declined to extend the fiction to a limited partnership associa- 
tion which, under the statutes and decisions of Pennsylvania, 
‘was an artificial person with the essential attributes of a 
corporation. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit had retained jurisdiction without question; and a 
decision sustaining jurisdiction might have been based on 
the case of Liverpool Ins. Co. v. Massachusetts, 10 Wall., 566, 
in which it was held that a limaited partnership association, or- 
ganized under laws which treated it as an artificial person 
endowed ‘with the essential attributes of a corporation, was 
in substance a corporation, and as such was amendable to 
the foreign-corporations laws of Massachusetts. And in 
Lehigh Mining Co. v. Kelly, 160 U. S., 327, the doors of the 
Federal Court of Virginia were shut in the face of a corpora- 
tion duly organized under the laws of Pennsylvania. Certain 
lands in Virginia, in possession of certain citizens of Virginia, 
were claimed by a Virginia corporation. The stockholders 
of the Virginia corporation duly organized the plaintiff cor- 
poration under the laws of Pennsylvania. Thereupon the 
Virginia corporation executed to the Pennsylvania corpora- 
tion a deed of bargain and sale of the lands, to the end that 
the Pennsylvania company might bring suit in the Federal 
Court of Virginia. It was agreed between the parties to the 
suit that the deed conveyed to the Pennsylvania company the 
entire interest of the Virginia company unconditionally; that 
after the deed was made the Virginia company had no interest 
of any kind in the lands, in the lawsuit, in the outcome, or in 
the Pennsylvania company. The court admitted that the 
motive in making the deed was immaterial, if the transfer 
was bona fide. But, by the stipulation, the transfer ex- 
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tinguished every possible interest, present or contingent, of 
the Virginia company. The court, however, on the basis that 
the stipulation did not show that a consideration had been 
paid by the Pennsylvania company to the Virgina company, 
and that therefore none was paid, and on the fact that the 
stockholders of the two companies were the same, and that 
therefore the stockholders of the Virginia company could 
compel a reconveyance after the litigation was over, held 
that the Pennsylvania company had no standing. But if there 
had been a consideration paid (and with respect to the neces- 
sity of that note the recent case of South Dakota v. North 
Carolina, decided February 1, 1904, wherein it was held that 
a gift of bonds to South Dakota gave that State an impreg- 
mable title and the right tu sue), it would have been just 
@s much within the power of the stockholders to compel a 
reconveyance from the Pennsylvania company to the Virginia 
company. I think the result was right, because, although the 
Pennsylvania company was duly organized under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, it did not conduct and was not organized to 
conduct any business in Pennsylvania, but was got up for 
the sole purpose of running . lawsuit in Virginia. 

From these instances, pointing to a halting in the drift 
iz it not possible to hope that the present limits of the rule 











may be re-examined. (though requiring some vestigia re- 
trorsum) by that tribunal] which, in the broad way of keeping 
the law in proper adjustment with conditions, has maintained 
a consistency unparalleled by any other court in the world, 
which has treated the Constitution as an organism of vitality 
and growth and not as a crystallized stratum of a dead past; 
which has been conironted, as has no other court, with the 
difficult and delicate questions growing out of the duty of 
holding an even balance between the nation and the States 
ia the exercise of their respective powers, and which has 
been brought face to face, as has no other court, with great 
cases involving not merely the private rights of litigants, but 
momentous problems of statecraft? 

If these suggestions are at all worth while, I present 
them to you, gentlemen of the bar, because the very fact 
that you maintain this organization is proof that you are 
concerned, not only with the law as it is, but with the law as 
it should be, because your voice is instrumental in the crea- 
tion of congressmen and judges, because judges come from 
among you, because you, at tne bar, largely educate and mold 
the opinion of the bench; and finally because what the bar 
justly and consistently demands, the courts are bound event- 
ually to grant. 


Poorer 


Genesis of the Federel Judiciary System. 
By W. B. Richards 


(An Address Delivered before the Virginia State Bar Ass'n.) 


In a town in Virginia recently two courts were sitting 
simultaneously in courthouses within a stone’s throw of each 
other. Over each presided a Virginia judge, aided in the ad- 
ministration of the function of his court by Virginia minis- 


‘ terial officers; in each, on one side ut least of each law case a 


Virginia litigant was submitting his case to the arbitrament 
of a jury of Virginians chosen from among the same body of 
Virginia citizens. Each court in the several cases before 
it was applying the same law—the laws of the State of Vir- 
ginia—yet, these courts, sitting in such close proximity to 
each other, exercising jurisdiction over the same citizenry 
ani applying the same law, were as independent, each of the 
other, as distinct and as supreme in its own domain as if 
they had been separated by the width of the world. One 
was a Circuit Court of Virginia, the other a Circuit Court of 
the United States. The same attorneys wer? appearing, now 
in one court, now in the other; the same county was furnish- 
ing members of the juries in each court, and attorneys, jury- 
men, witnesses, litigants, were attending to their various con- 
cerns in the one court or the other with no sense of incon- 
gruity in the situation, and no apparent appreciation of any- 
thing wonderful or strange in the concurring exercise of 
these two distinct jurisdictions. 

The history of government presents no more remarkable 
or interesting fact than the peaceful and orderly existence, 
side by side, for more than a century, of the jcdicial systems 
of which these courts are representatives. De Tocqueville 
in his “Democracy in the United States of America,” says, 
“What a foreigner finds most difficulty in understanding in 
the United States is its judicial system.”* In surveying the 





*“Ce qu’un etranger comprend avec le plus de peine aux 
Etats-Unis, c’est |l’organizaion judicaire."—-Democratie en 
Amerique, Vol. L, p. 163. 





Constitution of the United States one finds in it no feature 
that would seem so surely to presage dissension and conflict 
as the judicial system thereby inaugurated. There is a homely 
saying that “no house is large enough for two families,” and, 
but for the light of experience, it would be said that no 
country is wide enough for the co-existence of two systems 
ef courts acting upon the same individuals and applying iu 
many cases the same law. Yet such natural apprehensions 
have happily been wholly disappointed by the fact that for 
now considerably more than a century the State and Federal 
courts have existed side by side throughout the whole Union, 
each exercising, practically without restraint or attempted 
restraint from the other, the full measure of its proper power, 
and have discharged throughout that period, each its appoint- 
eu duty without conflict or appreciable fricfion. It is trve 
that in the earlier part of the last century «ome impatience 
was felt at the exercise by the United States Supreme Court 
of its jurisdiction over the States as parties to litigation. 
There were those who did not relish the idea of seeing ths 
States lined up before the bar of the Supreme Court like 
truant school boys awaiting pedagogical discipline. In one 
of the earliest cases which the Supreme Court had to con- 
sider it was decided that a State could be sued by a citizen 
of another State,t but this doctrine was so repellant to the 
minds of a majority of the people of that time that Congress 
promptly proposed and the States ratified the eleventh amend- 
ment to the Constitution, forbidding for the future such a 
construction of the judicial power of the United States. The 
earliest instance in which the Supreme Court exercised its 
jurisdiction to review the final judgment of a State Court of 
last resort when a Federal question is involved, was in a 
celebrated case which arose in the circuit embracing my 





Chisholm v. Georgia, 2d Dall., 419. 
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own county. This was the case of Martin, devisee of Fairfax 
“, Hunter, which originated in the Winchester District Court 
in 1793, whence it was taken upon an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, where it was argued in May, 
1796, and again in-October, 1809, the Court of Appeals re- 
versing the lower court. A writ of error was sued out from 
the United States Supreme Court and the record was, “im- 
providently,” as the judges of the Virginia court afterwards 
said, certified to the former tribunal. The Supreme Court of 
the United States decided that the Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia had erred in its decision upon the Federal question 
involved in the case, and remanded the case to the Virginia 
court, commanding it to enter a decree in accordance with 
the rulings of the Federal Court as set out in the opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall. Upon the coming down of the man- 
date the Virginia court solemnly considered its duty and 
unanimously decided to decline to obey the instructions of 
the Federal Court. Barring these differences of view, which 
were inseparable from the establishment of the new theories 
of the Constitution, and which were academic differences be- 
getting no civil dissensions, it is substantially true that 
in the thousands of cases which have been and are being 
decided by the Federal courts—cases involving in many in- 
stances fine distinctions of jurisdiction—the operations of the 
two systems have been free from conflict. That this is true 
falls but little short of being marvelous. The fact is a 
tribute not merely to the wisdom of the designers of our 
frame of government, to the nicety with which the functions 
of the Federal system are adjusted and to the character of 
the judges who have, with wisdom and moderation, filled 
their stations, both State and Federal, but, also, to the good 
sense and peaceful disposition of the American people in 
general. The remarkable success of the plan of the Federal 
judiciary, thus signally vindicated by trial, suggests and justi- 
fies an inquiry into its origin. 

The Federal judiciary system is one of the products, and 
as intimated by De Tocqueville, perhaps the most remark- 
able and original of all the products of that marvelous crea- 
tion, the Constitution of the United States, to which one 
of the greatest statesmen and scholars of the last century 
paid a high but merited tribute, when Mr. Gladstone said of 
it: “The American Constitution is the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of 
man.” An account of the beginnings of this judiciary sys- 
tem which we have set out to write, necessarily involves a 
brief discussion of the origin of the Constitution and some 
notice of the history of the assembly which formulated that 
great instrument. 


The Continental Congress in issuing on the Fourth of 
July, 1776, the Declaration of Independence of Great Britain, 
that clarion call of liberty, which in the ears of tyranny 
sounded like a trumpet in the night, declared that the colonies 
“are and of right ought to be free and independent States,” 
and already denominated them “The United States of Ameri- 
ca.’ This title was scarcely warranted by any accomplished 
political fact, but was rather the expression of an anticipa- 
tion than the announcement of an existing status. A little 
less than a month before this time, to be accurate, on the 
1ith of June, 1776, the Congress nad adopted a resolution 
appointing a committee to prepare articles of confederation 
for the revolting colonies, but this had scarcely yet been at- 
tempted when the independence of the colonies was declared. 
It was more than a year before the charter of the new gov- 
ernment was rady to be offered to Congress, and on the 15th 
of November, 1777, Congress adopted articles of confedera- 
tion for the government of the banded colonies, which were 
to be submitted to the latter for ratification. On the 9th of 
July, 1778, the ratification of eight States was announced, but 
it was not until the 1st of March, 1781, that the articles were 





ratified by all of the thirteen States. The insufficiency of this 
plan of government soon became apparent. The Revolution- 
ary War had entailed a large expense upon the new con- 
federation. . The government was without the means of raising 
a revenue necessary to discharge the debt. It had no power 
to regulate the foreign trade and commerce of the country, 
or to control and restrict the commercial relations of its mem- 
bers. It was at this time that a tariff on imports became, 
what it has ever since been, a subject of political controversy. 
With a view of obtaining much needed revenue, Congress 
requested the States to vest in it power to lay duties upon 
imports and prize goods. The State of Rhode Island, now 
one of the leading advocates of the doctrine of protection, 
refused to comply with the request, upon the ground that it 
would be injurious to her commerce. General Hancock, when 
he was a candidate for President, declared that the tariff 
was a local issue. We are tempted to think that it is also 
variable and temporary, when we find to-day the high tariff 
movement in the Senate of the United States led by a repre- 
sentative of that body from the States, which in 1781, vigorous- 
ly refused to submit to a tax upon imports. Mr. Hamuiton, 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Fitzsimmon were appointed a commit- 
tee to remonstrate and reason with tne defiant little common- 
wealth, and prepared an address, written by Hamilton, set- 
ting forth the principles involved in such taxation, which I 
commend to the attention of all spell-binders contemplating 
the discussion of the tariff in the pending or any subsequent 
campaign. 

On the 2d of July, 1782, little more than a year after the 
final ratification of the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union, the Legislature of New York passed a_resolu- 
tion declaring the advisability of a convention to revise and 
amend this fundamental charter. The proposers of the resolu- 
tion contented themselves with this simple declaration, and 
while it may be noted as the first legislative action looking 
toward a revision of the Articles of Confederation, the idea 
was not further prosecuted, and it pore no truit. 


In 1783 Pelatiah Webster published at Philadelphia an 
article entitled “A Dissertation on the Political Union and 
Constitution of the Thirteen States of North America,” in 
which he descanted upon the inadequacy of the existing gov- 
ernment, advocating the establishment of permanent courts 
of law and equity, a stricter organization of the executive 
power and a national assembly of two chambers, with power 
to enact laws and to enforce them on individuals. This was 
followed a year later by a similar pamphlet from the pen of 
Noah Webster, the lexicographer. The train of events which 
directly led to the formation of the American Constitution 
began in Virginia, and had its origin in a relatively trivial 
dispute, which still, from time to time, engages the attention 
of our State Legislature. This was the controversy between 
Maryland and Virginia as to their respective jurisdictions and 
rights in the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. In 1785 
a committee appointed by Maryland and Virginia met at Mt. 
Vernon, the home of Washington, on the banks of the broad 
river whose waters were in dispute. These committees filed 
with their respective States reports, in which they advised 
that the States of Delaware and Pennsylvania should be 
invited to send commissioners to treat with those from Mary- 
land and Virginia concerning their respective rights upon the 
waters of the Potomac River, Chesapeake Bay and Delaware 
Bay. On the 2ist of January, 1786, the Virginia House of 
Delegates adopted a resolution, which was promptly agreed 
to by the Senate, appointing Edmund Randolph, James Madi- 
son, Walter Jones, St. George Tucker, Meriwether Smith, 
David Ross, William Ronald and George Mason, “to meet 
commissioners from other States for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the trade of the United States and con- 
sidering how far a common system in their commercial rela- 
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tions might be necessary to their common interests and their 
permanent harmony.” As a result of this movement, on the 
1lth day of September, 1786, commissioners from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia met at 
Annapolis for the purpose set forth in tae Virginia resolution. 
The State of New Jersey, in the act appointing its commis- 
sioners to this convention, had empowered them to consider 
“How far an uniform system in their commercial regulations 
ana other important matters might be necessary to the com- 
mon interest and permanent harmony of the several States.” 
This convention, after a short discussion, was unanimously 
of the opinion that there was need for a general revision of 
the Articles of Confederation, and adopted a report, written 
by Alexander Hamilton, recommending to the States the ad- 
visability of the appointment of commissioners “To meet 
at Philadelphia on the 2d Monday in May, 1787, to devise 
such further provisions as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the Federal government ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the Union.” On the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1787, the Congress of the Confederation adopted a reso- 
lution, declaring it expedient “That on the second Monday in 
May next, a convention of delegates, who shall have been 
appointed by the several States, be held at Philadelphia, for 
tne sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Con- 
federation and reporting to Congress and the several legisla- 
tures such alterations and revisions therein as shall, wnen 
agreed to in Congress and confirmed by the States, render 
the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the 
government and the preservation of the Union.” Prior to 
this action of Congress, the States of Virginia, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, had elected delegates to the proposed con- 
vention in accordance with the suggestion of the Annapolis 
convention. The Virginia delegation, named in the act of 
the Legislature, was composed of George Washington, Patrick 
Henry, Edmund Randolph, John Blair, James Madison, George 
Mason and George Wythe, a galaxy of names unparalleled in 
the history of government. The reading of these names at- 
tests the opulence of Virginia in great men. Never since 
creation’s dawn has there been any other nation or State that 
could, at a given time, furnish a body of statesmen and sages 
who could stand in comparison with this deputation from the 
old commonwealth. Patrick Henry, whose opposition to the 
proposed Constitution and to that which was adopted, is well 
known, declined to serve upon the delegation. Governor 
Randolph tendered the vacancy to Richard Henry Lee, and 
then to Thomas Nelson, both of whom likewise declined, 
whereupon he appointed Dr. James McClurg, a professor at 
William and Mary College. Monday, the 14th of May, 1787, 
was fixed as the day for the meeting of the convention, but 
it was not until Friday, the 25th of May, 1787, that seven 
States, a quorum, were present, at which time thirty dele- 
gates from these seven States were in attendance. Ffom 
day to day other members arrived, until deputations from 
twelve of the States were present, Rhode igiand alone, of 
the thirteen original colonies, steadfastly refusing to take 
any part in the formation of the new constitution. Sixty-five 
members were elected to the convention; of tuese, ten were 
never in attendance, and but thirty-nine expressed their ap- 
proval of the final draft of the Constitution by affixing their 
signatures to it. + 

The convention assembled in'that famous old hall in the 
city of Philadelphia, in which was enacted so much of the 
history of this formative period of the Union; where the 
second Continental Congress sat, where the fateful Declara- 
tion of Independence was pronounced to the world; and where 
row, finally, after a war which had vindicated the principles 
of that declaration, those who had won their liberties by force 
of arms, were to preserve them through the formation of an 
enduring compact of union. The genius of the place was ia 
keeping with this last and greatest enactment upon its stage. 





Of the character and ability of the men who assembled here to 
formulate this experiment in constitutional government, it is 
impossible to speak without enthusiasm. Lord Chatham said 
cf the membership of the First Continental Congress: 

solidity of reason, force of sagacity and wisdom of conclusion 
under a complication of difficult circumstances, no nation or 
Lody of men can stand in preference to the general congress 
at Philadelphia. The histories of Greece and Rome give us 
nothing equal to it.” Of the Constitutional Convention cf 
i787, in which sat many of the members of that first Con- 
g: ess, this same high encomium might have been pronounced 
with even more striking appropriateness. The astronomer 
as he sweeps the sky with his telescope finds here and 
here spaces sparsely strewn with stars, while elsewhere he 
will discover tracts “thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold.” So the historical observer, as he reviews the course 
of the world’s history, will find eras in which ail is mediocrity, 
or less, and others, where the stage is crowded thick with 
brilliant actors. The revolutionary period of our history was 
of the latter character. When we consider that the Unitel 
States occupied then a thinly settled region, removed only 
a century and a half from the condition of a primal forest; 
that its total population was only about one-third the present 
population of one of its States; that means of inter-com- 
niunication between the various sections of the country were 
difficult, or lacking, and that there was a scarcity of educa- 
tional institutions, the number of men of the very first rank 
and ability which she furnished was scarcely less than mar- 
velous. I do not forget the glorious age of Pericles in Greece, 
nor the brilliant era of Augustus in Rome. I do not forget the 
wit and wisdom that centred about the courts of Elizabeth 
and Anne in England, nor the astuteness, eloquence and sa- 
gacity of that coterie of statesmen, who, at the same time, 
were rendering the history of Great Britain illustrious. Re- 
membering them all, I do not hesitate to say that our fore 
fathers, who wrung from the mother country the liberty of 
the colonies, who laid the foundations of our present govern- 
ment, and builded thereon the magnificent superstructure cf 
the Constitution, present an array of characters so distin- 
guished, as well by greatness of ability as by purity aad 
elevation of purpose, as to be absolutely unmatched in all 
the annals of time. Such the men that came to this conven- 
tion. From New York came that brilliant young statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the foremost men of his genera- 
tion; from Massachusetts, Gorham, Gerry and Strong, men 
of high character and ability; from Connecticut, Roger Sher- 
man, who, from the carpenter’s bench had risen to a front 
rank in the legal profession, and Oliver Ellsworth, the dis- 
tinguished jurist, author of the Federal Judiciary Act, and 
subsequently Chief Justice of the United States; from Penn- 
sylvania came the nestor of the convention, that typical Ameri- 
can, of whom it might be said, as Johnson said of Goldsmith, 
that, “He touched nothing that he did not adorn,” writer, dipl.- 
mat, scientist, philosopher, statesmen—Benjamin Frankiin. 
There came also from this State, the financier, Gouverneur 
Morris, to whom, on account of his literary ability, was com- 
mitted the polishing of the final draft of the Constitution, and 
James Wilson, subsequently a justice of the Supreme Court 
whom the proceedings of the convention show to have been 
one of the most sagacious of all of its members. From Ma~« 
land came Luther Martin, one of the great lawyers of tho 
period, who was counsel for Aaron Burr in the prosecution 
against him. for treason. From South Carolina came the 
brilliant Charles Pinckney, and his namesake, Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney, who will be forever remembered for his 
epigrammatiec reply to Talleyrand, “Millions for defense, out 
not one cent for tribute,” and John Rutledge, a jurist of ta~ 
highest order, subsequently a Chief Justice of the Thit-* 
States. From Virginia came the delegation which I have 
already named, whose abilities beggar all praise—George 
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Mason, author of the Bill of Rights, which has been incor- 
porated in nearly every Constitution of the american Statas; 
John Blair, Chief Justice of Virginia, and subsequently a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; George 
Wythe, signer of the Declaration of Independence and Caan- 
cellor of the High Court of Chancery of Virginia; Edmun 
Randolph, who at twenty-three years of age was Attornoy- 
General of Virginia, at thirty-four was Governor of his native 
State, and who was subsequently Attorney.General and Sec- 
retary of State of the United States; James Madison, the 
most potent influence in the formation of the Constitution, 
and with Hamilton, the most brilliant and effective of its 
defenders and expounders, afterwards twice President of the 
United States, and George Washington, who had already led 
the armies of the Union to victory, and who was destined 
ever to be called by his people to the highest stations, ani 
ever to fill these stations with supreme fidelity and ability. 

The convention organized by the unanimous election cf 
George Washington as President. That he presided over its 
deliberations with dignity, there is no room to doubt. Only 
once during its sessions did he address the convention. This 
was near its close, when he spoke in favor of increasing the 
ratio of representation in the lower house of Congress from 
one in forty thousand to one in thirty thousand, a suggestion 
which was promptly confirmed by the convention. 


Four different plans for a Constitution were presented 
to the convention. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, offer- 
ed a plan which he had devised, which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, where it seems to have slept in in- 
attention. 

Hamilton, whose views were radical and extreme, in a 
speech of much power, set forth his ideas and presented a 
scheme which he had drawn up, with no expectation, however, 
as he confessed, of securing its adoption. Of this proposition, 
Dr. Johnson, of Connecticut, somewhat sarcastically observed, 
“Though he has been praised by everybody, he has been sup- 
ported by none.” As a matter of fact, Hamilton found him- 
self so much out of sympathy with his colleagues that he re- 
mained but a short time in attendance, returning, however, 
just before the completion of the work of the convention, 
so that his great abilities contributed but sparingly to the 
result. 

On account of the active and initiative part which Vir- 
ginia had taken in assembling the convention, her leading 
position among her sister States, and the prominence and 
reputation of her delegation, the other commonwealths looked 
to her to furnish a plan for the constitution which was to be 
framed. Anticipating, doubtless, such an expectation, the 
Virginia members of the convention, who were the first to 
arrive at Philadelphia, had utilized the time which inter- 
vened before a quorum was present in formulating a prelimi- 
nary draft of their ideas. This was chiefly the work of Madi- 
son, and the original is in his handwriting. On the 7th of 
April, Madison had addressed a letter to Governor Randolp}, 
setting forth his views concerning a constitution for the new 
government,* and on the 16th of April, 1787, he dispatched a 
similar communication to General Washington.t The resolu- 
tions offered by the Virginia delegation followed the lines of 
the suggestions contained in these !etters. Because of .u¢ 
official station of Governor Randolph, and, also doubtless, ou 
account of his talents as a speaker, in which particular 
the abilities of Madison did not correspond with his force as 
a writer, the former was chosen to present these resolutions 
to the convention, and they are thus frequently spoken of as 
the “Randolph Resolutions,” though they were, in the main, 
the creation of Madison. These resolutions were presented 
in a speech by Governor Randolph on the 29th of May, were 





*Madison’s Works, Vol. 2, p. 338. 
¢Madison’s Works, Vol. 2, p. ——. 





referred to the Committee of the Whole, and in it were at 
once taken up seriatim for discussion. The Virginia plan 
was, national in its scope and design, and soon aroused the 
apprehension of the smaller States, who feared that the 
ascendency of the larger States might threaten oppression 
to them. The representatives of these smaller States made 
common cause, and formulated a plan which was introduced 
by Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, intended to protect the 
interests of the smaller commonwealths. When the tens.on 
between these divergent views and interests, between the 
advocates of the nationalism on the one hand and federalism 
cn the other, had almost reached the point of rupture, Sher- 
man and Ellsworth introduced the famous “Connecticut Com- 
rromise,” providing for the application of Federal principles 
in the composition of the Senate and of national principles 
in that of the House, which, after a stormy debate of eleven 
days, was adopted, thus composing what seemed at one time 
an almost insuperable disagreement. With this modifica- 
tion the Virginia plan continued to be the basis for the de- 
li-berations of the convention. 

The convention sat with closed doors, and its mem- 
ters were under a pledge of secrecy as to the debates. [t 
was thought that this privacy would conduce to freedom 
of debate, and would at the same time avoid the evil effects 
upon the popular mind of knowledge of dissension and con- 
troversy upon subjects embodied in the Constitution. Upon 
one occasion an unknown member dropped upon a street a 
Leper containing his private notes of the proceedings. Wasa- 
ington, the next day, rebuked the carelessness of the occu: 
rence, and no one had the hardihood to claim the lost papers. 
Despite this secrecy, we are fortunately not without au- 
thentic information as to the proceedings of the convention. 
William Pierce, of Georgia, wrote down an estimate of each 
of the leading men of the convention, which gives a very in- 
teresting contemporary view of his colleagues.* Luther Mar- 
tin, in a letter addressed to the Maryland Legislature shortly 
afier the adjournment of the convention, gave some account 
of its doings. Robert Yates, of New York, who, however, was 
only in attendance between May 25 and July 5, kept minutes 
of the proceedings, which wili be found published in “Efiiott’s 
Debates.” The chief source, however, of our knowledge of 
the work of the convention is derived from the notes taken 
by Madison. In the introduction of his notes to the debates 
in the convention, he says: “The curiosity I had felt during 
my researches into the history of the most distinguished con- 
federacies, particularly those of antiquity, and the deficiency 
I found in the means of satisfying it, more especially in 
what related to the process, the principles, the reasons, and 
the anticipations which prevailed in the formation of them, 
determined me to preserve as far as I could an exact account 
of what might pass in the convention whilst executing its 
trust, with the magnitude of which I was deeply impressed, 
as | was with the gratification promised to futnre curiosity, 
by an authentic exhibition of the objects, the opinions ani 
the rearonings from which the new system of government 
was to receive its peculiar structure and organization. Nor 
was [| unaware uf the value of such 2 contribution to the 
fund of materials for the history of a constitution on which 
would be staked the happiness of a young people, great even 
in its infancy, and, possibly, the cause of liberty throughout 
the world. 

In pursuance of the task I had assumed, I chose a seat in 
front of the presiding member, with the other members on 
my right and left hand. In this favorable position for hear- 
ing all that passed, | noted in terms legible and in abbrevia- 
tions and marks intelligible to myself what was read from 





*See foot notes to “The Works of James Madison,” sy 
Gaillard Hunt. 


+Documentary History of the Constitution, 796n. 
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the chair or spoken by the members, and losing not a 
moment unnecessarily between the adjournment and re 
assembling of the convention, I was enabled to write out my 
daily notes during the session, or within a few finishing 
days aiter its close.” Thus Madison, who has been called 
the “kather of the Constitution,” became, also, its “His- 
torian.” 

Before discussing the processes by which the convention 
originated the Federal Judiciary System, it is proper to 
take a rapid view of the system of judicature then existing 
in the colonies. The early colonial courts were organized 
upon the British theory that the King was the fountain of 
justice. The commissions of the royal governors delegated 
to them the authority to erect courts of justice and to ap- 
point judges, with the advice and consent of their respective 
councils.* 

In Virginia, Maryland and New England the assemblies 
were, in the first instance, Courts of Appea!, and in New 
England the assemblies, for this reason, were given the title, 
“The Great and General Court.” This appellate jurisdiction 
was, of course, the analogue of that enjoyed by the House 
of Lords. In Virginia the earliest courts of first instance 
were the “Monthly Courts” afterwards (in 1643) denominated 
“County Courts,” which were composed of “Gentlemen Jus- 
tices,” appointed by the Governor. In 1705, the House of 
Burgesses established the “Quarterly Court,” afterwards, 
when it ceased to sit quarterly, known as the “General Court,” 
which consisted of the Governor and his council, and this 
continued to be until 1776 the highest court in all cases, civil 
and criminal. In this act it was declared that the courts 
therein named should be the only courts of record in the 
colony, but the Burgesses subsequently recanted, and passed 
another act expressly recognizing the right of the crown 
to erect other courts at its pleasure. The general court 
heard appeals in civil cases, in which the matter in dispute 
was in value equal to ten pounds sterling, or 2,000 pounds 
of tobacco, or in excess thereof. There was, also, a further 
right of appeal to the King’s Privy Council in England in 
cases involving 200 pounds sterling, or more. 

Immediately upon the assumption by the colonies in 
1776 of sovereignty, they set about the adoption of consfitn- 
tions suited to their new station in life. In each of thess 
constitutions provision was made for an appellate court and 
inferior tribunals much as they exist to-day. In Massachn- 
setts, Maryland and New Hampshire the constitution pro- 
vided for appointment of judges by the executive, with the 
consent of the council. In Delaware the executive and Legis- 
lature joined in the election. In Virginia, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and South Carolina the judges were to be elected 
by the General Assembly. The Virginia Constitution of 1776 
declared, “The two Houses of the Assembly shall by joint bal- 
lot appoint judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals and Gen- 
eral Court, Judges in Chancery, Judges of Admiralty, a Secre- 
tary and an Attorney-General.” The tenure of office in each 
of these constitutions was during good behavior. In the 
Constitution of Georgia, adopted in 1777, judges of the higher 
courts were to be elected by popular vote for one year—theo 
first instance of popular election of judges, now the prevailing 
mode in the newer States of the Union. 

The Articles of Confederation constituted a pure Federa- 
tion, contemplating the colonies as its component units and 
devoid of any provision operating immediately upon the inui- 
vidual citizens of the various members of the Confederacy. 
The only provision which they contained concerning a judi- 
clary was that the right was conferred upon Congress of ‘ ap- 
pointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed 








*Greene—"“The Provincial Governor,” p. 136. 
*Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, “Art, Judiciary.” 
tHen. Statutes 3, 287. 
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on the high seas and establishing courts for receiving and 
determining finally appeals in all cases of capture.* Congress 
did not avail itself of the power to erect Federal courts for 
the first mentioned purpose. The condition of the Treastry 
of the Confederacy, the lack of any means to pay the salaries 
of judges and the other necessary expenses of such a system 
of courts, doubtless affords the explanation for its failure to 
take advantage of the autbority conferred upon it. Instead, 
it conferred this jurisdiction upon the State courts already 
in existence. On the 5th of April, 1781, the Continental 
Congress passed an act ‘for establishing courts for the trials 
of piracies and felonies committed upon the high seas.” By 
this act such crimes were to be “inquired of, treated and 
judged by the grand and petit juries of the respective States 
as if committed upon land, and the justices of the Supreme 
or Superior courts of judicature and judge of the Court of 
Admiralty of the several and respective States, or any two or 
more of them, are hereby constituted and appointed judges 
for hearing and trying such offenders.” The only new court 
which was established under the Articles of Confederation 
was “A Court of Appeals in Prize Cases,” which was origi- 
nated by the Act of January 22, 1780. 

George Wythe, of Virginia; William Paca, of Maryland, 
and Titus Hosmer, of Connecticut, were named as the first 
judges, but, although it was at one time proposed to make 
the salary $30,000 a year, Wythe declined. Possibly he was 
familiar with the finances of the Confederacy, and was skepti- 
cal as to the collection of this stipend. This court, however, 
organized and decided several cases. It is of interest «as 
having been the first purely Federal Court ever inaugurated. 
The Articles of Confederation also provided a method for tae 
adjudication of controversies between the States. It was as 
follows: ‘The plaintiff State was to present to Congress a 
petition as to the matter in question, praying for a hearing, 
whereupon notice of the complaint would be given by Con- 
gress to the other State, and a day appointed for the appear- 
ance of representatives of the respective States, who should 
then appoint arbitrators, or as they were denominated, “Com- 
missioners or Judges,” to hear and determine the matter ic 
question. If the parties could not agree upon the member- 


ship of this commission, then Congress should name three — 


persons from each of the States, and from this list the liti- 
gants should alternately strike out one until the number 
should be reduced to thirteen. From this number not less 
than seven nor more than nine were to be drawn by lot, ani 
these were to constitute a Board of Arbitration, as it were, 
for the settlement of the matter in dispute.* The Articles of 
Confederation algo provided that all controversies concerniig 
land claimed under different grants of two or more States 
should be determined “as near as may in the same manne”.” 

Such was the state of judicature in the United States 
when the convention met. Each State had its own system 
of courts, much as at the present time; the one Federal Court 
in existence was the “Court of Appeals in Cases of Capture,’ 
whose jurisdiction, in the nature of things, was rarely a.- 
pealed to, and there was, besides, the clumsy method of 
determining disputes between States, to which resort was 
never had. 

The scheme for a national judiciary was set forth in the 
ninth resolution of the Virginia plan in the following words;: 

Resolved, That a national judiciary be established <9 
consist of one or more superior tribunals and of inferior 
tribunals, to be chosen by the National Legislature, to hold 
their offices during good behavior, and to receive punctually 
at stated times fixed compensation for their services, ia 
which no increase or diminution shall be made so as to effect 
the persons actually in office at the time of such increase or 





*Articles of Confederation, Article 9. 
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diminution; that the jurisdiction of the inferior tribunals 
shall be to hear and determine in the first instance, and of the 
superior tribunal to hear and determine in the dernier resort, 
all piracies and felonies on the high seas, captures from an 
enemy, cases in which foreigners or citizens of other ~.at2s 
applying to such jurisdictions may be interested, or whica 
respect the collection of the national revenue, impeachments 
of any national officers, and questions which may involve the 
nation peace and harmony.’’* 

On the 30th of May, in the Committee of the Whole, it 
was resolved “that a National Government ought to be es- 
tablished, consiting of a Supreme, Legislative, Executive and 





*Doc. Hist. Const., Vol. 3, p. 19. 





Judiciary.’+ The practical absence under the Confederation 
of any judicial power in the general government had proven 
to be one of its most serious defects, anu the necessity of the 
organization of a judicial system as a part of the new govern- 
ment was universally appreciated. This admitted, the ques- 
tions to be settled were: 

1. What tribunals should be ordaineu by the Constitut.: 

2. The manner of choosing the judges. 

3. Their tenure of office and compensation. 

4. Jurisdiction of Federal courts, and 

5. Certain extraordinary functions to be assigned to the 
Federal judiciary. 





+Doc. Hist. Const: Vol. 3, p. 21. 


(To be Concluded.) 
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Our State Legislatures. 


By Samuel P. Orth. 


(Courtesy of “The Atlantic Monthly.” 


Does a fiendish necromancer transform a John into a 
Judas when he enters the hails of legisiation, or is it im- 
possible to elect able and honorable men to make our laws? 
Popular impression seems to affirm both horns of this deplora- 
ble dilemma. We have grown to distrust our State Legisla- 
tures. Their convening is not hailed with joy, and a universal 
sigh of relief follows their adjournment. The utterances of 
the press, the opinions of publicists and scholars, and the sen- 
timents of the street and the market-place are quite at one in 
their denunciation of the Legislature. Our representatives are 
the subject oi jest and ridicule, of anger and fear. This is a 
serious matter. When a democracy loses faith in its law- 
makers, respect for law must soon fade away, and with it 
vanishes self-government. 

Has it never occurred to us that these gibes and thrusts, 
cartoons and editorials, sermons and sentiments, ought to be 
directed against ourselves, and not against our servants? 

I am not writing an apology for legislative excesses. The 
man who thinks a Legislature infallible harbors an insane 
delusion; the man who thinks it utterly depraved allows his 
malevolence to dispel his reason. 

A careful study of and long familiarity with State Legis- 
latures, with their personnel, the conditions under which 
they were elected, and the environments in which they per- 
formed their tasks, leads me to believe that some of our 
criticism is misplaced, and some of our zeal and activity 
displayed at the wrong time. There are faults, gross and 
glaring, in the conduct of State Legislatures. There are also 
faults, as gross and glaring and less excusable, in the conduct 
of the constituencies which selected the legislators. These 
must be studied together, that the truth may be learned and 
tne faults remedied. 

The nature of the problem and the scarcity of published 
data render the scientific study of the legislative situation 
delicate and difficult. I have here attempted a fragment of 
such an inquiry. For this purpose I have taken four Legis- 
latures, of States whence biographic data were forthcoming. 
It is, of course, vain to seek in a handful of biographic statis- 
tics the special fitness of a given class of men for legislative 
duty. Yet the average human being is influenced most potent- 
ly by education, by occupation, and by experience. Knowing 
these we can at least roughly gauge his fitness for the ordinary 
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duties of public life. Genius, indeed, is not amenable to 
statistical diagnosis, neither is it an element in this analysis. 
There is not even a “trace.” Genius would not be representa- 
tive of the masses. 

I begin with the Legislature of Vermont, a sturdy New 
England State, clinging more ne&rly than any of its neighbors 
to the ideals of a day long past. A survival of the revolu- 
tionary times gives each town a representative in the lower 
chamber. Hence we find one of the largest assemblies in 
one of the smallest States. There are 252 members in this 
populous House of Representatives, while in the Senate there 
are thirty members. 

Of the thirty members of this Senate, only three were 
college graduates; seven had received training in professional 
schools; seven had been educated in academies, so numerous 
in New England; and thirteen received no further education 
than that offered by the public schools. Nine of the serfators 
were farmers, of lawyers and physicians there were four each, 
and thirteen were engaged in mercantile pursuits. The State 
Constitution limits the age of the senators to thirty years. 
Only three members of this Senate were under forty years 
of age, one-half were between fifty and sixty, six ranged in 
age between forty and fifty years, while six were beyond 
threescore, the oldest member being seventy-three. The 
average age of the lawyers was forty-three years, of the physi- 
cians fifty years, of the business men fifty-one years, and of 
the farmers fifty-four years. 

Of these thirty men only three had had no previous politi- 
cal experience. Some had been in office practically all their 
lives. One had carried the burdens of “all the usual town 
offices.” Another had been township clerk thirty-five years, 
chairman of the selectmen thirty-seven years, and all this 
while a member of the school board and an assistant judge. 
Another had held “most of the town offices,’ while still an- 
other had held “all except clerk and treasurer.” What 
showers of public honors! 

In the house one-twentieth were college graduates, one- 
fourth had received training in academies, while over one- 
half had gone no further than the public schools. There were 
123 farmers in this house, six lawyers, ten physicians, forty- 
eight merchants and manufacturers, three bankers, five 
preachers, six inusrance writers, two hotel proprietors, three 

















liverymen, fourteen laborers or artisans, including a black- 
smith, a driver, a sailor, a teamster, a painter, a ‘“boardsaw- 
yer,” several laundry men, carpenters and loggers. Six had 
no visible occupation other than that of “po“cician and office- 
holder,” while one was a student not yet graduated from his 
college. One would think that a wonderful degree of versat- 
ility and originality was displayed by some of these law- 
makers in their private pursuits. One member made his 
daily bread by “occasional speculation,” another was a “fish 
culturist.” One useful member was a “lawyer, farmer and 
breeder.” Another was busy as “town clerk and treasurer, 
and clerk in a general store.” But the most versatile of this 
coterie of men of many affairs was one who professed to 
find time to be a “furniture dealer and undertaker and miller 
and dealer in grain and feed.” 


In this house were twelve under thirty years of age; one- 
sixth were between thirty and forty years, one-third were 
between forty and fifty years; one-fourth were between fifty 
and sixty years; while thirty-five were old men, over sixty. 
The average age of the lawyers was forty, of the business 
men forty-three, of the laborers forty-three, of the farmers 
fifty, of the physicians fifty-two, of the clergymen fifty-five. 

This house also was rich in political experience. Only 
one-eighth had never before held public office, and these were 
mostly the young men. Many of the older members had held 
office for fifteen, eighteen, twenty and thirty-six years. Over 
one-half had held more than three offices, and had been in 
public service more than ten years. 

Of this body of 282 law-makers, only nineteen had sat in 
former Legislatures—several, it is true, for four or five terms; 
but the vast bulk had received no previous training in legisla- 
tive work. Such special preparations for legislative duties 
as they possessed, they had received in the minor township 
and county offices. Thirteen of these men were old soldiers, 
and two were of foreign birth. 

Ohio may be taken as a type of the populous State in 
which manufacturing, mining and agriculture are of nearly 
equal importance. There sat in its General Assembly thirty- 
three senators and 110 representatives. 

In the Senate one-third had received a college training, 
a second third had not been farther than the common schools, 
and the last third had been trained in academies, normal 
schools, and professional schools. Fourteen, or almost one- 
half of this body, were lawyers; nine were engaged in busi- 
ness affairs. There were two teachers, two editors, two farm- 
ers and one physician. Nine of the senators were under forty 
years old, nine were between forty and fifty years, ten were 
between fifty and sixty years, and two were over sixty years 
old. The average age of the lawyers was thirty-six years, 
of the editors thirty-eight years, of the business men forty- 
four years, of the teachers forty-nine years, and of the farmers 
fifty-five years. 

One-half of these senators had not held previous politi- 
cal office of any kind. Only six had had previous legislative 
experience. 

One-eighth of the house members had received a college 
education; three-eighths attended normal schools, academies, 
or professional schools, and nearly one-half received only a 
common school education, one representative reporting that 
he had not been “in school after twelve.” One-third of 
these representatives were lawyers, one-fifth were farmers, 
one-sixth were business men, including manufacturers, bank- 
ers, druggists, a lumber dealer, a cattle buyer, a hatter and a 
confectioner; there were ten teachers, all from country 
schools or villages; five physicians, three editors and one 
preacher. Ten laborers and artisans also pariicipated in the 
law-making. This category includes a machinist, several car- 
penters and a cigar-maker. There were two auctione®rs in 
this rouse, one the proud possessor of “an established reputa- 


tion,” and the other, “one of the best in the country.” JJere 
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Wus « commercial traveler who laid claim to greastess be- 
cause he had “traveled more than 180,000 thousand miles.” 
One reember had for thirty years been a court crier accus- 
tomed to the routine of court drudgery. With vim sat a 
metal polisher who was an exponent of labor unionism. Ojze 
n.ember was still a student in a law school. And, most un- 
usual of all, there sat in this heterogeneous assembly a “mu- 
sical composer” with a ‘national reputation, being the author 
of many works on music and over 100 piano compositions, 
many of which have proven very popular,” which is more 
than can be said of some of the legal compositions which he 
helped enact. 

Of these representatives of the people, six were under 
thirty years of age, very nearly one-half were between thirty 
and forty years, one-fifth between forty and fifty, one-eighth 
between fifty and sixty, and one-eighth over sixty, the oldest 
member being eighty years old. The average age of the 
teachers was thirty-five, of the lawyers thirty-five, of the 
editors forty-two, of the physicians forty-five, of the laborers 
forty-one and of the farmers fifty-four years. 

One-third of the house, had not held any previous politi- 
cal office. Nearly one-fourth had been members of former 
Legislatures, and four of these men were professional politi- 
cians; while others were “experienced politicians or active in 
polities,” or had “entered politics.” Such members had usual- 
ly filled county and township offices. It is probable that 
scarcely any one is sent to the State Legislature who has not 
been active in local party organizations, as a committeeman 
or as a delegate to county or district conventions. The ac- 
quaintance thus formed is an essential prelude to a success- 
ful political canvass. 

There were members in this assembly who had tried their 
skill at many occupations. The teacher who had turned law- 
yer or editor or farmer was the most numerous of this class. 
Several were both farmer and merchant; others wrote insur- 
ance between the intervals of law practice or merchandizing. 
It is the man of modest affairs, or the man of no affairs, who 
most relishes legislative experience. 

Over one-tenth of these members were old soldiers, and 
five were foreign born. 

Indiana represents the States of the Middle West where 
the agricultural interests are still predominant. Of the fifty 
senators who composed its upper house, ten had received a 
college education; eight had graduated from professional 
schools; eight had partially completed a college course; twelve 
had attended normal schools or academies; while quite one- 
third had not passed beyond the common schools. Lawyers 
composed just one-half of this Senate, six followed mercantile 
pursuits, seven were farmers; of artisans there were five, 
including a glass cutter and a factory foreman; there were 
‘also four physicians, two teachers and one editor. Only one 
of the senators was under thirty years old. One-half were 
under forty, one-third were between forty and fifty, eight 
were between fifty and sixty; while only three were over 
sixty. The average age of the lawyers, the predominating 
force of the body, was forty years, of the physicians thirty- 
nine, of the teachers forty years, of the artisans forty-five 
years, of the farmers forty-seven years, and of the business 
men fifty years. This was virtually a Senate of young men. 
One-third had not held previous political office, while one- 
tenth had held office over ten years, and one-third had been 
members of former Legislatures, many of them for several 
terms. 

One-seventh of the house members were college grad- 
uates, sixteen had received training in professional schools, 
six partially completed their college course, while eighteen 
had attended academies or normal schools. Nearly one half 
the members had no other education than that offered by the 
public schools. The records of some of these men recall the 








pioneer days. Two had received but “six months’ schooling.” 
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Another had been deprived of all educational advantages in 
his youth, and what education he possessed he received after 
he had grown to manhood. One member had ‘earned to read 
in Sunday school. Yet another had only a‘ limited education.” 
And still another survival of the age of primitive things had 


‘gotten “four months’ of schooling in a log school-house.” Not 


quite one-third of these representatives of the people were 
lawyers; another full third were farmers; of the remaining 
one-taird, four were physicians and four were editors; the 
remainder was about equally divided between business men 
and artisans or laborers. With the bankers, manufacturers 
and merchants, sat carriage-makers, miners, painters, glass- 
blowers, bricklayers, bottle-blowers and plumbers. Here also 
we find a member who was still a student in college, and who 
was honored with the privilege of nominating a United States 
Senator. 

Of experience in office-holding a scant one-third had 
had none, while five had been in public service over ten years, 
and one had held office over twentytwo years. Nearly one- 
fourth had been members of former Legislatures. 


Nine of this house were under thirty years of age, and 
nine were over sixty. The rest were about equally divided 
among the three decades between thirty and sixty years. The 
average age of the lawyers was thirty-four, and twenty of 
this number were only thirty or under; of the laborers or 
artisans forty-two, of the business men forty-four, of the 
physicians fifty-five and of the farmers fifty-five years. 

In this assembly were eight old soldiers, and four foreign 
born. There is evidence here of the same diversity of gifts 
that we have found in the other States. Here is one man who 
was “teacher, publisher and lawyer.” Another who combined 
the tasks of “farmer, brick-maker and bricklayer.” Of “farm- 
er and lawyer” there are many; so of those who unite the 
duties of ‘teacher and merchant” or “teacher and farmer,” 
or “merchant and insurance;” while one carries his partisan- 
ship into his bread-winning as a “farmer, carpenter, contractor 
and Democrat.” 

Here also sat representatives of the labor union, one.of 
whom avowed his convictions that “our tax and financial sys- 
tems should be overhauled.” Fortunately, he was in a large 
minority, and there was no overturning of established insti- 
tutions. A “sound-money-protectionist-expansionist” helped 
neutralize the acid of socialism. 

Finally, Missouri may be taken as a representative of the 
Southwestern States, where the sentiments of ante-bellum 
days are being rapidly dispelled by manufacture and industry. 

In the assembly I describe sat thirty-four senators and 
142 representatives. One-third of the senators were college 
graduates; nearly one-half had not passed beyond the com- 
mon schools; of the remainder about equal numbers had 
either a professional training, or had attended college for a 
short time, or had taken a course in a normal school or in 
an academy. Two-thirds of the senators were lawyers; the 
remaining one-third were mainly business men, only three 
farmers being found in the list, and one physician. One-half 
of these men were between forty and fifty years of age, two 
were over sixty, and one-third were under forty. The lawyers 
averaged forty-one years, the business men forty-seven years 
and the farmers sixty-four years. Only five of this member- 
ship had held no former political office, and two-thirds had 
been members of former Legislatures, most of these for sev- 
eral terms. Nearly all of the lawyer members had been prose- 
cuting attorneys, or city attorneys, or county judges. This 
Senate was, therefore, rich in political experience. 

Of the 142 members of the lower house, only seven had 
completed their college course, while twenty-seven had gone 
partially through college. Thirteen had attended professional 
schools, and twenty-one had received their education in sec- 
ondary schools. Over 54 per cent were limited to a common 
school education. One member had formed the commenda- 








ble habit of “studying at home,” and his colleague in intel 
lectual industry confessed himself “quite a student of politl- 
ca enonomy.” 


Not quite one-third of the house were lawyers, and one 
third were farmers; one fourth were engaged in business pur- 
suits, including banking, manufacturing, real estate, insurance, 
contracting and milling. Six members were physicians, three 
were teachers, and nine were editors and “newspaper men.” 
With the two clegymen sat one college professor and one 
saloon-keeper. The unions were represented by a plasterer, 
a “grainer and marbler,” a miner, a smelter and a “railroad 
car inspector.” 


The variations of mercantile and professional combina- 
tions were as amusing as in the other States we have studied. 
Here was an “undertaker and lawyer,” certainly a misjoinder 
of parties; should it not read “undertaker and physician?” 
Here gat the “promoter and real estate merchant,” the “sales- 
man and mine organizer,” the “furniture dealer and editor,” 
the “horticulturist,” and the “breeder of hogs,” the “mer- 
chant, miner and farmer,” and the “teacher, minister and 
farmer.” Of “farmer and merchant” there were several, also 
of “farmer and miner,” and “farmer and teacher.” 


Seven of this interesting throng were under thirty years 
of age, one-seventh were over sixty; over one-third were be- 
tween thirty and forty, on-half between forty and sixty years. 
The average age of the lawyers was forty-one, of the laborers 
thirty-nine, of the teachers thirty-five, of the physicians forty- 
two, of the business men forty-four, of the editors forty-two, 
and of the farmers fifty-one years. 


One-fourth of the house had not held previous political 
office, while one-third had been members of former Legisla- 
tures, many of chem for several terms. Over one half of the 
members had held more than two offices, and one-third had 
been in office more than ten years. In this assembly of 175 
citizens, seven were of foreign birth and forty-two had borne 
arms in the Civil War, either for the Union or for the Con- 
federacy. 

These are the four Legislatures, and from what I can 
learn they are typical of the entire forty-five that convene 
énnually or biennially in our land. 


To those who look for a body of well-trained and expert 
law-makers, this analysis must be depressing; to those who 
effirm that the average State Legislature is not representa- 
tive of the great body of citizens, the data gathered are like 
wise disappointing. For one must be profoundly impressed 
by the real representative character of these law-making 
bodies. Every degree of education is represented. Indeed, 
the one-fifth of the men of college training and the one-third 
cof academy or professional training far outnumber the ratio 
of such men in everyday life. Every profession is repre 
sented, almost every conceivable business activity has its 
patrons on the floor of our Legislature; with the farmer sits 
the artisan, with the banker sits the union labor agitator, 
with the manufacturer sits the small shop-keeper, with the 
preacher sits the saloon-keeper, with the professional special- 
ist sits the jack-of-all-trades. It is true that these assemblies 
are far more representative of the rural communities than 
of the great ciies. I have mentioned the men who engage 
in a multiplicity of pursuits. These can thrive only in the 
country. The city exacts specialization. From the cities 
come most of the young lawyers seeking publicity, the labor 
union representatives and the professional politicians. 

The age of the law-maker is not that of unfledged youth 
or useless age. Man is in his prime from forty to sixty, and 
the very large majority of our legislators are of that age. 
The extreme youth, not yet in possession of his college degree, 
and the man laden with the experiences of eighty years, are 
only picturesque extremes in these democratic assemblies. 
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And in the experiences of political life likewise, every 
phase and variation is represented. Those who have been 
only voters, those who make politics a business; those who 
are ardent partisans, and those who are politically torpid; 
the conservative and the demagogue, all are intermingled in 


these representative bodies. Even the foreign-born citizens 
are well represented. 


II 

But a Legislature is not only to represent the people, it 
is to make laws; and, unfortunately for our legislative sys- 
tem, the making of laws requires expert knowledge, judicious 
temperament, and great wisdom. None of these qualities are 
apparent in bulk, in any State Legislature. The class of men 
who possess expert knowledge in framing and interpreting 
law are the lawyers. While they predominate over other 
professions in the Legislature, those who are found there 
are either young men, or men without large practice. I 
think that it will surprise my readers to learn that from one- 
fourth to one-third of the members had previous experience 
in legislative work. These can temper the conduct of the 
Taw members, but they can scarcely be called experts. It 
requires also another species of expert to aid in law-making, 
the man who is possessed of technical information concerning 
the conditions that bring forth the law: the mining engineer, 
the electrician, the ship-master, the sociologist; the men who 
are most affected by the contemplated laws. These are rarely 
found in the halls of legislation. 

There are other features of this problem which cannot 
be revealed by statistics, but which must be discovered by 
personal knowledge. How many of these men have been 
elected by corporate interests, to help pass laws favorable 
to corporations? How many are owned by politicians, and 
how many by rich individuals seeking ulterior gain? How 
many sought their seats with the secret purpose of bartering 
their influence for money? And finally, how many are abso- 
lutely independent, placing public welfare high above the 
ciaim of party or of persons? My experience must lead me 
to answer each of these questions in the same manner: but 
very few. 

The Legislature is composed of average men, possessed 
of human weaknesses, prejudices and passions. They are 
elected by party machinery. They are pressed by corporate 
and party demands. The majority are as honest as they are 
simple, and as efficient as they are wise. These men meet 
to frame our laws, their work is largely foreordained. Let us 
sean hastily their method of organizing, and the quality of 
their output. 

I remember the first State Legislature I ever saw. I 
was a freshman in college and had gone to the capitol to 
witness the organizing of the Senate and House. The scenes 
{ looked upon were almost a parallel to those in which I had 
been an actor but a few months before, the organizing of 
our freshman class. The importance suddenly thrust upon 
the fresh matriculate turns his head about as much as the 
sudden fame upsets the new legislator. Here are men who 
have always lived in small towns and out-of-the-way places, 
unaccustomed to travel and distinction, now become sud- 
denly the centre of interest for the entire State. Their 
pictures are in the papers, distinguished politicians seek 
them out, they are complimented and dined, and in the blaze 
of this transitory flame of glory they lose themselves. The 
State Legislature has been the burial place of many a man’s 
virtue. 

The most important function of our early legislatures 
was deliberation. This has almost entirely disappeared. The 
rush of the age has invaded the dignified assembly hall, and 
bills are shot through as by pneumatic pressure. The two 
most important factors in modern legislation are the lobby 
and the committee. What deliberation now is granted a 
measure is given in committee rooms and in private discus- 





sion. In the turmoil and boyish ardor of organizing, the lobby 
interests must secure committees. 

It takes some weeks before the new members become 
accustomed to legislative routine. An average session lasts 
about four months. Of these the first is given over to or- 
ganizing and learning the pace, the second and third to trad- 
ing and manipulating, and the final month is devoted to law- 
passing. ‘ 

The amount of this legislation is overwhelming. One of 
the Legislatures I have described sat 132 days. It passed 
«48 general laws, 328 local laws, and sixty-two joint resoiu- 
tions, a total of 838 enactments, or an average of six and one- 
third a day. But the work was not thus evenly distributed. 
One-half of these measures were passed the last fifteen days. 
On the last day were passed seventy general laws, seventeen 
local laws and six joint resolutions. On next to the last day 
were passed fifty nine general laws, twenty local laws and 
one joint resolution. A total of 173 enactments, or one-fifth 
of the work of the session, in two days. I will grant that 
some of this grist had been found out in committee, but 
how fine could even a committee grind so much grist? There 
are twenty-four hours in one day; in forty-eight hours 173 
laws were passed, or one law every sixteen minutes. But 
as the Legislature sat only twelve hours a day, these rules 
o! human conduct were created at the rate of one every eight 
minutes. What fecundity! And there is a fiction that every 
one is presumed to know the law. 

These were not all trivial measures, mere amendments 
or matters of little import. The work of this session included 
important laws concerning the powers of the boards of health, 
laws regulating electric and gas corporations, and an entire 
negotiable instrument code. 

In the same year were passed by the various State Legis- 
latures 9,325 local laws, and 4,834 general laws; a total of 
14,159. An overproduction that has lifted lawlessness above 
par. 

Of this mass of legislation a portion is wholesome, an- 
other portion is merely passive and harmless—if, indeed, any 
innocent and inert law can be harmiess—a third fraction is 
vicious, and a final part is foolish. 

The wholesome laws are usually the result of pre-legisla- 
tive deliberation. I believe the practice developed in recent. 
years, of codifying all laws upon one subject, is a hopeful 
tendency toward mature legislation. The listless laws are 
the offspring of our deplorable habit of special legislation, 
mated with our American good humor. The foolish laws are 
the fruit of ill-conceived reforms. And the vicious laws are 
the result of bribery, of carelessness, of selfishness and of 
partisanship. 

The first group of vicious laws are due to selfishness and 
bribery. 

Some men are always found in every Legislature who 
were sent there for one special purpose. A few are always 
found who will play with the gold of others. The combina- 
tion of these few with the gullible many makes possible 
vicious laws. Closely related to these men are the one or 
two “milkers” found in every Legislature. These, under the 
guise of benevolence, introduce a bill “To further secure 
the rights of stockholders in insurance companies,” or some 
kindred title, hiding beneath the most innocent phrases the 
most violent "measures. This brings all the interested cor- 
porations to the capital with the pap, and the venal legislator 
fattens to bursting. Unfortunately, legislation is often a mar- 
ketable commodity. 

Another class of vicious legislation is due to carelessness. 
The volumes of repealed and amended laws are tokens of 
this thoughtlessness. In 1873 the Legislature of New York 
passed a charter for the metropolis, and the repealing clause 
threatened a general jail delivery. The Governor refused to 
sign the measure until an amendment rectified this. careless 
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error. In 1882 the Legislature of the same State passed a 
municipal code, and a whole page of the original was omitted 
from the copy sent to the executive for approval. Through 
a legislative blunder the Supreme Court of Ohio was robbed 
of a large portion of its jurisdiction, two years ago, and an 
act of a special sessiom of the Legislature was required to 
override the mistake. A repealed or amended law is some- 
times an indication of a change in conditions; more often it 
is a confession of weakness or of shortsightedness. Our ten- 
dency constantly to amend makes laws shifting as the sands. 

And a final group of vicious laws are due to partisan- 
ship. The machine in American politics is the merging of all 
functions of government in one control. While I believe that 
the popular estimates of party tyranny are somewhat over- 
drawn, there are yet perennial occasions for a general re- 
vulsion of feeling. The party lash is too often substituted 
for public conscience. When a United States senator is to 
be elected, party servility reaches its extreme. The can- 
didates for the Senate are announced before the legislators 
are nominated, and the senatorial contest is no more confined 
to the State Capitol than the presidential elections to the room 
wherein the electors meet. 

The blood-bought Goebel Law of Kentucky, allowing the 
Governor to appoint all local election officials, and permitting 
the Legislature to canvass election returns and reject the 
vote of any county, with no power of review in any court, is 
an example of the vicious extreme to which partisanship 
leads. In 1901 West Virginia passed ten “ripper” bills, giving 
the incoming Governor the power to appoint all the boards 
of control of all the public institutions in the State. So are 
often created new and unnecessary offices and places, to serve 
as nests for the faithful party workers. The payrolls of our 
States, like those of our cities, are padded for the benefit of 
the party henchmen. The evil is multiplied when the ma- 
chine allies itself to corrupt and powerful corporate interests. 
This is not infrequent. Every State has fought such unholy 
alliances. 

The method used by party leaders to bring “pressure” to 
bear on a member, or to “lead him to see the light,” are as 
amusing as they are diverse and original. I know of an in- 
stance where the wife of a reluctant legislator was kid- 
napped and held a prisoner for four hours in the rooms of a 
man who aspired to become, and did become, a United States 
senator. The political influence over the wife proved as 
potent as her influence over the husband. This winter, in 
ene of our Legislatures, it became necessary to put through a 
measure which was labeled “purely political, and, therefore, 
not a question of conscience’—an unusual inference. A 
boy member of the Legislature happened to have a con- 
science which was somewhat political in its sensitiveness, 
and refused to line up. His father was called to the capital, 
and parental persuasion succeeded where political power 
failed. 

And fiinally, in this long list of laws, there are always a 
few fool measures. There is at least one fool in every Legis- 
lature. He imagines himself a reformer. He slips in his bill 
and trades and log-rolls for its passage. Thus in Nebraska 
the reformer wanted to prohibit women from wearing corsets 
and bloomers. This was clearly class legislation, for the title 
made no mention of men. In Pennsylvania he wanted to 
prohibit treating. In Kansas he wished to repeal the Constitu- 
tion and enact the Decalogue in its stead. In Indiana he de- 
sired benevolent!y to change the mathematical ratio of 3.1416 
to 3.15 because it was “easier to calculate.” And in Michigan 
he wished to forbid the wearing of tights in circuses and 
theatres, and the use of every language except English on 
the menus of hotels and restaurants. This last bill had 
its origin in the woeful experience of a country member 
who visited Detroit for the first time. He confessed that 
he could not read the menu at the hotel whither he had 





resorted for his dinner. So he blindly ordered twelve dishes, 
“and I'll be hanged if seven of ’em wer’n’t potatoes,” he di- 
vulged, as he explained his reform bill. In Arkansas three 
years ago the fool member actually succeeded in passing a 
drastic anti-trust law which prohibits any corporation which 
is a member of any pool or trust in any part of the world from 
doing business in the State. The members who passed this 
all-reaching measure probably formed a posse comitatus to 
insure its efficiency. 
Ill 

These proceedings betray the common weaknesses of man- 
kind lurking in the hearts of our legislators. The creation 
of a party, the legislater is by nature partisan; the creature 
of a boss, he is by nature servile; a lover of fame or of 
wealth, he naturally quails before temptation; a man from 
the normal walks of life, with neither special training nor 
special unfitness, he is amenable to the normal influences that 
commonly affect human action. There is no need of calling 
him names. He is the result of our system of politics. The 
college professor may call him “a country ‘squire” or “a 
labor demagogue.” The publicist may rail at “a body of boys, 
and inexperienced, unknown farmers.” The preacher may 
hurl theological epithets at “the puppet tool of the damned 
boss;” the fact remains that the average Legislature repre- 
sents the average American human being. His pathology is 
not unique. We must not be so hasty in laying all the blame 
for vicious and careless legislation at the door of our rep- 
resentatives. A vast deal of the fault lies elsewhere. 

In the first place, we are law mad. We look upon law 
as a cure-all. If you want an index to all human ills, read the 
table of contents of any statute book. The Legislature is 
not to be primarily blamed for this. It is in the air, the 
people demand this multiplicity of laws. And it certainly 
is an adventitious budding of our political tree, which the fore- 
fathers, in the planting, did not contemplate. The theory 
of the constitutional fathers was that the governmént should 
be one of limited powers. They believed that the people 
should be let alone, to work out their own salvation. They 
did not believe that the Legislature could create values, 
morals and happiness. We say of the commonwealth: “Let 
the Legislature work out your salvation, and while it is doing 
so, fear and tremble.” This seems to be an American mania, 
this craze for law-collecting, like our craze for bric-a-brac. In 
ne liberal country in Europe are there so many laws as in 
our country; in none are laws more burdensome, and less 
conscientiously enforced. No European health commission 
has such arbitrary powers as an American board of health. 
While we are filling quarto pages‘ with legislative rubbish, 
let us recall Tacitus: “When a State is most corrupt, then 
the laws are most multiplied.” 

In the second place, we have developed the deplorable 
habit of special or private legislation, and this habit we are 
carrying to a silly extreme. Over one-half of the laws annually 
passed are local or special in their nature. Utterly insignifi- 
cant as are these backyard measures, they are enacted at 
the demand of a clamoring constituency, and rob the Legisla- 
ture of its time and strength. A member's reputat'on is 
multiplied by the number of such laws that he can pass for 
his neighbors. I know of one who fathered twenty of them 
successfully, from babyhood to maturity, in one year. His 
constituency rewarded him for this commendable energy by 
electing him to higher office. 

Everybody with a grievance or an ambition hastens to 
the Legislature. The member feels called upon to look first 
after the interests of his constituents, afterwards to the 
interests of the State at large. He uses these private bills as 
a lever upon which to raise his prestige as a statesman; as 
a medium of exchange for legislative values, trading with 
his fellow law-makers for the passage of their private bills. 
These measures receive practically no attention from com- 
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mittees. If the people of the district want them, why, that 
settles it. They know their business. So the whim of a 
farmer or the wish of a neighborhood becomes glorified into 
a statute. 

This custom is made possible by another American cus- 
tom, that of district representation. Why should a man live 
in a given corner in order to be able to make laws for a State? 
Of course, the reason is that that particular district feels 
entitled to special leg'slation. The two customs are twins, 
one should perish with the other. 

In the third place, we have not yet learned to differentiate 
entirely the functions of legislation and administration. When 
the evolution which dictates the total separation of these func- 
tions is competled, then separate organs of administration will 
be developed, as théy are in France and Germany. But mean- 
while our State Legislatures persist in confusing the adminis- 
tration of State institutions with the mak'ng of law. This 
practice is baneful alike to institutions and departments of 
government, and to the purely legislative work of the as- 
sembly. 

In the fourth place, we seem entirely oblivious to the 
forward strides of our republic, and to the fundamental prin- 
ciple that government must march pari passu with progress. 
We seem to forget that, since the days of the first thirteen 
States, our population and social and economic conditions 
have undergone wonderful changes. Then society was agri- 
cultural and wealth individual; now society is urban and 
wealth corporate. The change in needs and the multiplicity 
and diversity of emergencies which arise in this complex so- 
ciety we meet with legislative methods which were suited to 
the simple needs of a sparsely settled agricultural community. 

The most potent force in our economic life is the corpora- 
tion. This creature of law has become the creator of law. 
This shifting of property obligation from the individual to 
the aggregation necessitates a new conception of duty. But 
have you ever seen evidences of a corporate conscience? All 
branches of our public law have been undergoing a slow 
metamorphosis, because of the entrance of the corporation 
into our legal environment. So must all branches of our 
private law become modified. The corporat'on has found a 
permanent place in our business life, but we have not yet 
formed for ourselves a permanent safeguard against its 
constant intrusions upon private rights. We have retained 
the simple methods of a colonial Legislature, while society 
has proceeded with giant strides toward the goal of corporate 
property and respons'bility. It is not an impossible task for 
a corporation to own a Legislature. More than one railroad 
corporation has successfully accomplished this task of gov- 
ernment ownership. These great artificial beings have many 
times set out to elect a Legislature in consonance with their 
desires. They have also many times secured the control of a 
Legislature after its election. We cannot excuse corrupt'on, 
neither ought we to excuse a society that meets such novel 
and potent conditions with such primitive and impotent 
methods. 

IV 

There remain the two usual accusations, heard wherever 
a Legislature is discussed: these men lack ability and experi- 
ence, and they also lack the time necessary for deliberate 
and judicious action. 

It is true that the average representative is not a man 
of unusual ability. Men of ability cannot usually be persuaded 
tn leave their congenial occupations and subject themselves 
to the harsh criticisms of an unfeeling public, and to the 
rigors of a polit'cal contest. I value among my acquaintances 
a man of culture and ability who was requested by his neigh- 
bors to allow his name to be used as a candidate for the 
Legislature. He was obliged to refuse, for the pay the State 
allowed was not enough to meet his expenses as a candidate 
and legislator. He would have to suspend his work, and hire 





scme one to take his place during the session. It is only 
in a cr sis that a citizen should be compelled to give his for- 
tune and his livelihood to the-State. We do not pay our leg- 
islators a living wage, certainly not a wage that can attract 
ability. We do not honor our lawmakers, but rather it is a 
term of ridicule and jest among the cultured classes to be 
known as a member of the Legislature. 

The result of this attitude of the State is perfectly natural. 
The men of ability avo'd the office. About 75 per cent of the 
members seek the place. They are of a kind who relish the 
opportunities that accompany it. Some are available because 
they are “old soldiers” from the Civil War, others because 
they are young soldiers from the Spanish War. Some have 
been party servants, and this is their reward for faithful ser- 
vice. Some “voted for Lincoln.” A few are the incarnat’on 
of radical ideas. And still fewer have only the recommenda- 
tion of a quiet, useful life filled with good deeds and honest, 
plain thinking. Of the four Legislatures tabulated above, 
I can count a scant dozen men in each body who are reaily 
men of superior ability or experience. The rest are not 
necessarily mediocre, but fa‘rly represent the average in- 
telligence, honesty and ability of the community. There are 
a few young men who seek the position as a stepping-stone 
to higher political honors. A few of these subsequently render 
the nation valuable service; some of our wisest statesmen 
received their training in these preparatory schools of legis- 
lat‘on. A large number graduate into Congress. 


bers were thus prepared, and of the Senate 443-10 per cent. 

In 1777 it was written into the Constitution of Vermont: 
“The House of Freemen of this State shall consist of persons 
most noted for wisdom and virtue, to be chosen by ballot, by 
the freemen of every town in this State.” 

Timte and conditions have lowered our standard. We 
are content with average wisdom and average virtue; and in 
years of apathy virtue and wisdom are quite forgotten, and 
we elect whom the machine nominates. Rotation in office, 
party control of nominating machinery, the ambitions of cor- 
porations and of party leaders, these are the forces that move 
the pawns on the legislative chess-board. Under the political 


conditions which the majority of the voters tolerate, can we- 


expect the Legislature of a State to be composed of the best 
men of the community? And we know that the real danger 
of the democracy is the withdrawal of intelligent and humble 
men from public duties. 

That the Legislature lacks time is axiomatic. The com- 
munity and conditions rob the legislator of his hours. It 
is not the wilful sin of the representative that he gives heed 
to the thousand voices that constantly call to him from his 
const'tuents. From every hamlet in the State, from every 
township and city, from every corporation office, flows a 
stream of bills to the honorable representatives of the various 
districts, and on the mad current of this stream are rushed 
forward bills, members and public. The veto of the Governor 
and the efforts of the few able members cannot dam this 
annual overflow of our legislative Nile. Unfortunately, the 
silt that the recession of opinion leaves after the adjouro- 
ment of the Legislature reeks with the unwholesome odor 
of bad laws, of fool’sh laws and of vicious laws. This deluge 
pours forth from the people; it is not .the creation of the 
members. 

These are the conditions from which modern Legislatures 
and their work arise. . 

Instead of setting ourselves to the task of bettering the 
conditions and making scientific legislation possible, we have 
turned elsewhere for relief. First, we have tr'ed to minimize 
legislation by biennial sessions, and some have even suggested 
quadrennial sessions, and standing commissions for enacting 
orders which should stand until the meeting of a decennial 
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Legislature. This tendency is not in consonance w'‘th the 
spirit of a republic. The evil we combat is not legislation, 
but unwise legislation. Legislation is a vital function of the 
body politic. And leg’siation by representation is the life 
blood of a republic. We dare not allow the legislative organ 
to atrophy; we must help it to greater specialization, and 
thus follow the laws of evolution. The first step in this de- 
velopment was the committee system. That is now outgrown. 
The next step must be toward a still greater degree of speciaii- 
zation. The function of the lobby must be absorbed by legiti- 
mate leg’slative organs. 

Second, we have become accustomed to view the courts 
and not the law as the bulwark of our freedom. The courts 
stand between the people and the people’s Legislature. They 
ward off the evil effect of pernicious laws. It is anomalous 





that a free people should need a court of justice to save it 
from the destructive forces of its chosen lawmakers. We 
are drifting from the Saxon toward the Roman ideal, when 
the court becomes both the lawmaker and the judge. 

Our theory of legislation by representation is not wrong, 
but our practice of the theory is antiquated. Yet even with 
our present crowded calendars, and lobb’es, and party bosses, 
and corporate omnipotence, noble results can be attained if 
the people are not supine. After all, it all lies with the people. 
They can dignify the office of lawmaker by choosing only the 
honest and the able; they can degrade it, they have degraded 
it, by choosing the average, the mediocre, the vicious and the 
foolish. All of our political evils feed upon the ‘ndifference 
ot the people. Popular demand is the ultimate source of good 
law, popular indifference is the immediate, source of bad law. 


In a Chinese Court. 


Richard H. Little in the “Chicago News” has described 
the proceedings recently witnessed by him in a Chinese Court 
of Justice. He says: 

“The Criminal Court of Mukden is a most interesting 
place. Aiter calling there once or twice we got to be very 
friendly with the judge and he would invite us up on the 
woolsack with him. It was noi exactly soothing to the nerves 
to sit there. Various individuals ‘who had offended were 
kneeling or standing all around, receiving their punishments. 
For all punishments in Manchuria are administered in the 
presence of the judge who presided at the trial. The court 
room in most respects reminded one of an American court. 
There was a baliff wao pounded on a table and bawled for 
crder when any of the witnesses dared to move or whisper. 
The judge and his clerks sat and chatted pleasantly and ‘when- 
ever the judge told a funny story or made a witty remark 
the clerks roared with mirta. : 

Outside the door in the sun, not fifteen feet from us, a 
man was hanging by his thumbs. He was in a kneeling po- 
6ition, his bare knees just touching a great coil of chains. 
Special clemency had been snown this lucky man. He was 
mot obliged to hang all day by the thumbs, as another man 
a féw feet away was doing. Neither did he have to kneel for 
ten hours on a coil of chains, as a man right in front of the 
door was doing. The lucky man had his choice. When he 
erew tired of swinging by his thumbs he could rest by kneel- 
ing on the chains. When the chains began to cut in too deep 
he could change back and swing by his thumbs, into waich 
the cords did not cut any deeper than the bone. 

A man was brought in by two guards and knelt down on 
the floor in front of the judge. Then ae kotowed with such 
enthusiasm that he received quite a bruise on the forehead. 
A court official stood over him and read to him a long docu- 
ment which the man apparently agreed to and signed by 
emearing his right forefinger with ink and then making an 
impression at the end of the record. We supposed from the 
manner in which the man before tne judge kotowed and 
from the long lecture read to him that he must be some sort 
of Chinese bandit, but the interpreter explained that the man 
was merely a respected citizen of Mukden wao had come to 
sign the record of testimony he had previously given against 
@ burglar. 

This matter finished, the judge turned to us and lighted 
bis pipe. He accepted a cigarette, as did the clerks and 
Officials. Everybody smoked and talked happily. The me. 
banging by his thumbs, who had been as silent as though he 
had long since exhausted his capacity to suffer, suddenly 
gave a low wailing groan. The baliff went out and pulled on 
the ropes by which the man was swinging by his tuumbs. 
That made tae man stop groaning. Then the baliff brought 
tea for everybody. We sipped our tea and told the judge 
of American courts and punishments. The judge combiaecd 





business with pleasure, for 'while we were airily conversing 
he gave a signal and a prisoner so weak he could not walk, 
even if the tremendous shackles on fais feet had permitt.-a 
any ireedom of motion, was brought in and made to kneel 
down in front of the door. He was terribly emaciated. He 
was clothed only in a coat and a cloth that was tied around 
his waist. He was very dirty and his hair hung matted over 
nis eyes. A soldier came up with a great paddle and began 
spanking the wretch. He screamed and groaned until finally 
we had to give up talking altogether. Then the judge in- 
dignantly ordered the man to be taken away. We found 
out that this prisoner was of a most stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation. He had been arrested four months before, 
charged with highway robbery. Although the court went to 
the trouble of having him brought to the temple of justice 
and flogged every day so that each time the biood flowed to 
his heels, sti!] the perverse creature refused to confess his 
guilt. 

“And if he is guilty, or says that he is?” we asked. 

The interpreter drew his hand suggestively across his 
neck. 

There is no doubt that most of the prisoners would 
rather confess their guilt and be put to death than submit to 
the torture if it were not for the fact that the death penalty 
is carried out by beheading. The idea of the head being 
separated from the body is terrible to a Chinaman, for in 
the world after death there can be no pleasure unless the 
body has all its members. The great terror of being be 
headed to a Chinaman is not in the fact of his dying, but in 
the knowledge that his body will be buried in one place and 
his head in another. 

Outside the courtroom, when the proceedings for the day 
had ended, the prisoners were taken from their tortures and 
loaded into a cart to be returned to jail. It was a scene of 
suffering and horror. Four or five of the prisoners had bloody 
cheeks that looked as though a ring sharpened like a knife 
had been pressed against their faces. These men had been 
punished by being struck repeatedly on the cneeks with a 
wooden paddle. The men with the bloody knees were those 
who had been kneeling on the chains. Tais does not sound 
like a very terrible punishment. But get a chain about the 
size of a pump chain, coil it up and kneel on it for awhile 
and see how it feels. Try to imagine taat you must stay in 
that position for hours and then come back the next day and 
the next and so on. You will agree that kneeling on chains 
is likely to become monotonous. Hardly any of the prisoners 
could walk to the cart. Some crawled, otaers tottered along, 
but most of them were supported or carried outright by the 
soldiers. When the cart had jolted away with the shrieking, 
groaning mob the mild-faced and gentle-mannered little judge 
came out and thanked us for our call and asked us to come 
again. 
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Keminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. 


Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron Brampton, now retired, at the 
age oi eighty-seven, will long be remembered in England as 
one of the cleverest of British barristers. His “Kemini 
scences,” just published, in two volumes (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York), edited by Richard Harris, are as interest- 
ing to Americans as to Europeans. Hig contact with Prince 
Louis Napoleon (Napoleon IIl.), Char.es Dickens, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Macready, Charles Mataews and other inter- 
mational celebrities gave the great lawyer opportunities for 
story telling of which he has made good use. 


His reminiscences of court practice are among the fea- 
tures of these volumes. For examp.e, Justice Maule was a 


noted jurist who had peculiarities, and taese are brought out 
in the lollowing story:— 


Mr. Hawkins was defending a prisoner charged with the 
murder of his wile. It was’so clear a case that the lawyer 
fell back on the ever new plea of insanity, so common and so 
effective in New York. Justice Maule’s opinion of tae ia- 
sanity p.ea was that, as a rule, it was not the accused, but 
his counsel, who was insane. wr. Hawkins called the vicar 
of the village to prove his case. The clergyman testified 
that he aad been ministering in the parish ior thirty-four 
years and that up to a iew days belore the murder the pris- 


oner had been a regular attendant at his church. The autor 
continues :— 


““Did the wife attend your ministrations, too?” asked 
Maule. 

“*Not so regularly. Suddenly,’ continued the vicar, after 
suppressing his emotion, ‘without any apparent cause, the 
man became a Sabbata breaker and absented himself from 
¢ehurch.’ 

“This evidence rather puzzled me, for I could not under- 
etand its purport. Maule in the meantime was watchiag it 
with the keenest interest and no little curiosity. 


“*Have you finished with your witness, Mr. Woollet?’ 
(Mr. Hawkins’ associate counsei) ais lordship inquired. 

“*Yes, my lord.’ 

“Maule then took him in hand, and after looking at him 
steadfastly for about a minute, said: — 

“* You say, sir, that you have been vicar of this parish 
for four and thirty years?’ 

“*Yes my lord.’ 

“*And during that time, I dare say, you aave regularly 
performed the services of the church?’ 

“*Yes my lord.’ 

“Did you have ‘week day services as well?’ 

“*Every Tuesday, my lord.’ 

“*And did you preach your own sermons?’ 

“*With an occasional homily of the Caurch.’ 

“*Your own sermon or discourse, with an occasional 
homily? And was this poor man a regular attendant at all 
your services during the whole time you have been vicar?’ 

“‘Until he killed ais wife, my lord.’ 

“*That toilows—I mean up to the time of this Sabbath 
breaking you spoke of. He regularly attended your ministra- 
tions, and then killed his wife?’ 

**Exactly, my lord.’ 

“‘*Never missed the sermon, discourse or homily of the 
Caurch, Sunday or week day?’ 

“*That is so, my lord,’ 

“Maule carefully wrote down all that our witness said, 
and I began to think the defence of insanity stood on very fair 
grounds, especially when I perceived that Maule was making 
#ome arithmetical calculations; but you never couid tell which 
‘way he was going, and taerefore we had to wait for his next 
observation, which was to this effect: — 





“*You have given yourself, sir, a very excellent character, 
and doubtiess by your long service in the viilage have richly 
deserved it. * * * The result, however, of your indefatigabie 


exertions so far as tais unhappy man is concerned comes to 
this’ 





“His lordship then turned and addressed his observations 
on the result to me. 

“*This gentleman, Mr. Hawkins, has written with his 
Own pen and preached or read with ais own voice to this un- 
happy prisoner about one hundred and four Sunday sermons 
or discourses, with an occasional homily, every year.’ 

“There was an irresistable sense of the ludicrous as 
Maule uttered, or rather growled, these words in a slow 
enunciation and an asthmatical tone. He paused, as if wonder- 
ing at tae magnitude of his calculations, and then commenced 
again more slowly and solemnly than beiore:— 

“*These,’ said he, ‘added to the week day services, make 
exactly 156 sermons, discourses and homilies for the year.’ 
(Then he stared at me, asking with his eyes what I taougbt of 
it.) ‘These, again, being continued over a space of time, 
comprising, as the reverend gentleman tells us, no less than 
thirty-four years, gives us a grand total of 5,304 sermons, dis- 
courses or homilies during this unaappy man’s life.’ 

“Maule’s eyes were now riveted on the clergyman as 
though he were an accessory to the murder. 

“Five thousand three hundred and four,’ he repeatel, 
‘by the same person, however respectable and beloved as a 
pastor he might be, was what few of us could have gune 
through unless we were adorned with much strength of mind 
or power of endurance. I was going to ask you, sir, did the 
idea ever strike you hen you talked of tais unhappy being 
suddenly leaving your ministrations and turning Sabbath 
breaker, that after thirty-four years he might want a little 
change? Would it not be reasonable to suppose that the man 
might think ne had had enough of it?’ 

“‘It might, my lord.’ 


“*And would not that, in your judgment, instead of show- . 


ing that he was insane, prove that he was a very sensible 
man?’ 

“The Vicar did not assent to this, and as ae would not 
dissent from the learned judge, he said nothing. 

“*And,’ continued Maule, that he was perfectly sane 
although he murdered his wife?’” 

But Mr. Hawkins turned tae tables on Justice Maule, 
worked the Judge’s quarry and made the jury believe that 
no man’s mind could stand such an ordeal, for the prisoner 
was acquitted. But this most eloquent counsel had the aid 
of the prisoner’s two little children, dressed in black and 
sobbing bitterly while in glowing and pataetic language he 
was addressing the jury. Yet an awkward twist is given to 
this dramatic scene by a revelation made to him after the 
trial by an “old resident” and which is characteristic of rural 
England. The old man said to the lawyer:— 

“*But I don’t think you would aave painted the little 
home in such glowing colors if you had seen what I saw last 
week when I was driving past the cottage. No, no; I think 
you’d have toned down a bit.’ 

“*What was it?” I asked. 

“*Why,’ said the old inhabitant, ‘the little children whe 
sobbed so violently in court this morning and ‘to whom you 
made such pathetic reference, were playing in on ash heap 
near their cottage, and they had a poor cat with a string 
round its neck, swinging backward and forward, and as taey 
did so they sang:— 

This is the way poor daddy will go! 
This is the way poor daddy will go! 

“Such, Mr. Hawkins, was their excessive grief!’” 
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Legislature. This tendency is not in consonance w'‘th the 
spirit of a republic. The evil we combat is not legislation, 
but unwise legislation. Legislation is a vital function of the 
body politic. And leg’slation by representation is the life 
blood of a republic. We dare not allow the legislative organ 
to atrophy; we must help it to greater specialization, and 
thus follow the laws of evolution. The first step in this de- 
velopment was the committee system. That is now outgrown. 
The next step must be toward a still greater degree of speciali- 
zation. The function of the lobby must be absorbed by legiti- 
mate leg’slative organs. 

Second, we have become accustomed to view the courts 
and not the law as the bulwark of our freedom. The courts 
stand between the people and the people’s Legislature. They 
ward off the evil effect of pernicious laws. It is anomalous 





that a free people should need a court of justice to save it 
from the destructive forces of its chosen lawmakers. We 
are drifting from the Saxon toward the Roman ideal, when 
the court becomes both the lawmaker and the judge. 

Our theory of legislation by representation is not wrong, 
but our practice of the theory is antiquated. Yet even with 
our present crowded calendars, and lobb’es, and party bosses, 
and corporate omnipotence, noble results can be attained if 
the people are not supine. After all, it all lies with the people. 
They can dignify the office of lawmaker by choosing only the 
honest and the able; they can degrade it, they have degraded 
it, by choosing the average, the mediocre, the vicious and the 
foolish. All of our political evils feed upon the ‘ndifference 
ot the people. Popular demand is the ultimate source of good 
law, popular indifference is the immediate,source of bad law. 


In a Chinese Court. 


Richard H. Little in the “Chicago News” has described 
the proceedings recently witnessed by him in a Chinese Court 
of Justice. He says: 

“The Criminal Court of Mukden is a most interesting 
place. After calling there once or twice we got to be very 
friendly with the judge and he would invite us up on the 
woolsack with him. It was noi exactly soothing to the nerves 
to sit there. Various individuals ‘who had offended were 
kneeling or standing all around, receiving their punishments. 
For all punishments in Manchuria are administered in the 
presence of the judge who presided at the trial. The court 
room in most respects reminded one of an American court. 
There was a baliff woo pounded on a table and bawled for 
crder when any of the witnesses dared to move or whisper. 
The judge and his clerks sat and chatted pleasantly and ‘when- 
ever the judge told a funny story or made a witty remark 
the clerks roared with mirta. , 

Outside the door in the sun, not fifteen feet from us, a 
man was hanging by his thumbs. He was in a kneeling po- 
sition, his bare kmees just touching a great coil of chains. 
Special clemency had been saown this lucky man. He was 
mot obiiged to hang all day by the thumbs, as another man 
a féw feet away was doing. Neither did he have to kneel for 
ten hours on a coil of chains, as a man right in front of the 
door was doing. The lucky man had his choice. When he 
érew tired of swinging by his thumbs he could rest by kneel- 
ing on the chains. When the chains began to cut in too deep 
he could change back and swing by his thumbs, into wiich 
the cords did not cut any deeper than the bone. 

A man was brought in by two guards and knelt down on 
the floor in front of the judge. Then ae kotowed with such 
enthusiasm that he received quite a bruise on the forehead. 
A court official stood over him and read to him a long docu- 
ment which the man apparently agreed to and signed by 
emearing his right forefinger with ink and then making an 
impression at the end of the record. We supposed from the 
manner in which the man before tae judge kotowed and 
from the long lecture read to him that he must be some sort 
of Chinese bandit, but the interpreter explained that the man 
was merely a respected citizen of Mukden wao had come to 
sign the record of testimony he had previously given against 
a burglar. 

This matter finished, the judge turned to us and lighted 
bis pipe. He accepted a cigarette, as did the clerks and 
Officials. Everybody smoked and talked happily. The maa 
banging by his thumbs, who had been as silent as though he 
had long since exhausted his capacity to suffer, suddenly 
gave a low wailing groan. The baliff went out and pulled on 
the ropes by which the man was swinging by his tuumbs. 
That made tae man stop groaning. Then the baliff brought 
tea for everybody. We sipped our tea and told the judge 
of American courts and punishments. The judge combiacd 





business with pleasure, for while we were airily conversing 
he gave a signal and a prisoner so weak he could not walk, 
even if the tremendous shackles on fis feet had permitt.d 
any freedom of motion, was brought in and made to kneel 
down in front of the door. He was terribly emaciated. He 
was clothed only in a coat and a cloth that was tied around 
his waist. He was very dirty and his hair hung matted over 
nis eyes. A soldier came up with a great paddle and began 
spanking the wretch. He screamed and groaned untii finally 
we had to give up talking altogether. Then the judge in- 
dignantly ordered the man to be taken away. We found 
out that this prisoner was of a most stubborn and stiff-necked 
generation. He had been arrested four months before, 
charged with highway robbery. Although the court went to 
the trouble of having him brought to the temple of justice 
and flogged every day so that each time the biood flowed to 
his heels, sti!] the perverse creature refused to confess his 
guilt. 

“And if he is guilty, or says that he is?” we asked. 

The interpreter drew his hand suggestively across his 
neck. 

There is no doubt that most of the prisoners would 
rather confess their guilt and be put to death than submit to 
the torture if it were not for the fact that the death penalty 
is carried out by beheading. The idea of the head being 
separated from the body is terrible to a Chinaman, for in 
the world after death there can be no pleasure unless the 
body has all its members. The great terror of being be 
headed to a Chinaman is not in the fact of his dying, but in 
the knowledge that his body will be buried in one place and 
his head in another. 

Outside the courtroom, when the proceedings for the day 
had ended, the prisoners were taken from their tortures and 
loaded into a cart to be returned to jail. It was a scene of 
suffering and horror. Four or five of the prisoners had bloody 
cheeks that looked as though a ring sharpened like a knife 
had been pressed against their faces. These men had been 
punished by being struck repeatedly on the caeeks with a 
wooden paddle. The men with the bloody knees were those 
who had been kneeling on the chains. Tais does not sound 
like a very terrible punishment. But get a chain about the 
size of a pump chain, coil it up and kneel on it for awhile 
and see how it feels. Try to imagine taat you must stay in 
that position for hours and then come back the next day and 
the next and so on. You will agree that kneeling on chains 
is likely to become monotonous. Hardly any of the prisoners 
could walk to the cart. Some crawled, otaers tottered along, 
but most of them were supported or carried outright by the 
soldiers. When the cart had jolted away with the shrieking, 
groaning mob the mild-faced and gentle-mannered little judge 
came out and thanked us for our call and asked us to come 
again. 
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Keminiscences of Sir Henry Hawkins. 


Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron Brampton, now retired, at the 
age oi eighty-seven, will long be remembered in England as 
one of the cleverest of British barristers. His “Kemini 
scences,” just published, in two volumes (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York), edited by Richard Harris, are as interest- 
ing to Americans as to Europeans. His contact with Prince 
Louis Napoleon (Napoleon III.), Char.es Dickens, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Macready, Charles Mataews and other inter- 
mational celebrities gave the great lawyer opportunities for 
story telling of which he has made good use. 


His reminiscences of court practice are among the fea- 
tures of these volumes. For examp.e, Justice Maule was a 


noted jurist who had peculiarities, and taese are brought out 
in the lollowing story:— 


Mr. Hawkins was defending a prisoner charged with the 
murder of his wile. It was’so clear a case that the lawyer 
fell back on the ever new plea of insanity, so common and so 
effective in New York. Justice Maule’s opinion of tae ia- 
sanity p.ea was that, as a rule, it was not the accused, but 
his counsel, who was insane, sr, Hawkins called the vicar 
of the village to prove his case. The clergyman testified 
that he aad been ministering in the parish ior thirty-four 
years and that up to a tew days belore the murder the pris- 


oner had been a regular attendant at his church. The autaor 
continues :— 


““Did the wife attend your ministrations, too?” asked 
Maule. 

“*Not so regularly. Suddenly,’ continued the vicar, after 
suppressing his emotion, ‘without any apparent cause, the 
man became a Sabbata breaker and absented himself from 
church.’ 

“This evidence rather puzzled me, for I could not under- 
stand its purport. Maule in the meantime was watching it 
with the keenest interest and no little curiosity. 


“*Have you finished with your witness, Mr. Woollet?’ 
(Mr. Hawkins’ associate counsei) ais lordship inquired. 

“*Yes, my lord.’ 

“Maule then took him in hand, and after looking at him 
steadfastly for about a minute, said: — 

“* You say, sir, that you have been vicar of this parish 
for four and thirty years?’ 

“*Yes my lord.’ 

“‘*And during that time, I dare say, you Mave regularly 
performed the services of the church?’ 

“*Yes my lord.’ 

“Did you have week day services as well?’ 

“‘Bvery Tuesday, my lord.’ 

“*And did you preach your own sermons?’ 

“*With an occasional homily of the Caurch.’ 

“*Your own sermon or discourse, with an occasional 
homily? And was this poor man a regular attendant at all 
your services during the whole time you have been vicar?’ 

“*Until he killed ais wife, my lord.’ 

“*That toillows—I mean up to the time of this Sabbath 


breaking you spoke of. He regularly attended your ministra- 
tions, and then killed his wife?’ 


“*Exactly, my lord.’ 

“*Never missed the sermon, discourse or homily of the 
Church, Sunday or week day?’ 

“*That is so, my lord.’ 

“Maule carefully wrote down all that our witness said, 
and I began to think the defence of insanity stood on very fair 
grounds, especially when I perceived that Maule was making 
geome arithmetical calculations; but you never couid tell which 
‘way he was going, and taerefore we had to wait for his next 
observation, which was to this effect: — 


“*You have given yourself, sir, a very excellent character, 
and doubtless by your long service in the viilage have richly 
deserved it. * * * The result, however, of your indefatigabie 


exertions so far as tais unhappy man is concerned comes to 
this’ 





“His lordship then turned and addressed his observations 
on the result to me. 

“*This gentleman, Mr. Hawkins, has written with his 
own pen and preached or read with ais own voice to this un- 
happy prisoner about one hundred and four Sunday sermous 
or discourses, with an occasional homily, every year.’ 

“There was an irresistable sense of the ludicrous as 
Maule uttered, or rather growled, these words in a slow 
enunciation and an asthmatical tone. He paused, as if wonder- 
ing at the magnitude of his calculations, and then commenced 
again more slowly and solemnly than beiore:— 

“*These,’ said he, ‘added to the week day services, make 
exactly 156 sermons, discourses and homilies for the year.’ 
(Then he stared at me, asking with his eyes what I taought of 
it.) “These, again, being continued over a space of time, 
comprising, as the reverend gentleman tells us, no less than 
thirty-four years, gives us a grand total of 5,304 sermons, dis- 
courses or homilies during this unaappy man’s life.’ 

“Maule’s eyes were now riveted on the clergyman as 
though he were an accessory to the murder. 

“Five thousand three hundred and four,’ he repeatel, 
‘by the same person, however respectable and beloved as a 
pastor he might be, was what few of us could have gune 
through unless we were adorned with much strength of mind 
or power of endurance. I was going to ask you, sir, did the 
idea ever strike you hen you talked of this unhappy being 
suddenly leaving your ministrations and turning Sabbath 
breaker, that after thirty-four years he might want a littie 
change? Would it not be reasonable to suppose that the man 
might think ae had had enough of it?’ 

“‘It might, my lord.’ 


ing that he was insane, prove that he was a very sensible 
man?’ 

“The Vicar did not assent to this, and as he would not 
dissent from the learned judge, he said nothing. 

“*And,’ continued Maule, that he was perfectly sane 
although he murdered his wife?’” 

But Mr. Hawkins turned tae tables on Justice Maule, 
worked the Judge’s quarry and made the jury believe that 
no man’s mind could stand such an ordeal, for the prisoner 
was acquitted. But this most eloquent counsel had the aid 
of the prisoner’s two little children, dressed in black and 
sobbing bitterly while in glowing and pathetic language he 
was addressing the jury. Yet an awkward twist is given to 
this dramatic scene by a revelation made to him after the 
trial by an “old resident” and which is characteristic of rural 
England. The old man said to the lawyer:— 

“But I don’t think you would aave painted the little 
home in such glowing colors if you had seen what I saw last 
week when I was driving past the cottage. No, no; I think 
you'd have toned down a bit.’ 

“*What was it?” I asked. 

“*Why,’ said the old inhabitant, ‘the little children whe 
sobbed so violently in court this morning and to whom you 
made such pathetic reference, were playing in on ash heap 
near their cottage, and they had a poor cat with a string 
round its neck, swinging backward and forward, and as taey 
did so they sang:— 


This is the way poor daddy will go! 





This is the way poor daddy will go! 
“‘Such, Mr. Hawkins, was their excessive grief!’” 

















“*And would not that, in your judgment, instead of show- . 
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The “Northwestern Reporter Citations,” recently pub- 
lished by the Frank Saepard Company, is a part of the elab- 
orate system of “Citations” which that company is pub- 
lishing. The tables show where any case has been cited in 
subsequent cases in any series of the Reporters, and, when 
a case has been carried to the United States Supreme Court, 
its final disposition is also shown. Price, $10. , 

e . * 

The G. W. Dillingham Co., New York, has published a 
manual of the United States Customs Laws, consisting of the 
United States Revised Statutes on that subject, the customs 
administrative act, and special chapters on protest and appeal, 
reappraisement proceedings before the board of general ap- 


praisers, etc., with a digest wf federal court decisions. 
$10. 


Price, 
* @ * 

The Harvard Law Review Association is publishing in 
book form the articles on various phases of equity jurisdiction 
by Prof. C. C. Langdell, which have appeared in the Harvard 
Law Review from time to time during the last seventeen 
years. The book will be called “A Brief Survey of Equity 
Jurisdiction,” and is published at $3.50. 

* s . 

The Bancroft-Whitney Company has prepared a New 
Digest of American State Keports, covering both cases and 
notes in Vols. 1 to 96, inclusive, of the American State Re- 
ports. The work has been done by E. S. Green, and is in 
three volumes, under one alphabetical arrangement. The 
publishers announce that it is avranged according to the most 
approved and modern system of digesting,—that is, according 


to the classification known as “The American Digest Clas- 
sification.” 


o a eo 

Apropos of George Parker Winship’s translation of “The 
Journey of Coronado,” recently published in A. S. Barnes & 
Company’s notable series, “The Trail Makers,” it is interest- 
ing to find that Justin Winsor says in his “Narrative and Criti- 
cal History”: “Strangely enough the expeditions of De Soto 
find ample space in history, while the well managed march 
of Coronado’s careful exploration finds scant mention. No 
greater contrast exists in cur history than that between 
these two campaigns.” 

The complete original narratives of De Soto, however 
have been made accessible for the first time in the volumes 
edited by Prof. Bourne of Yale and just published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., in “The Trail Makers.” 

* _* . 

“A Selection of Cases Illustrative of the English Law ot 
Tort,” by Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL. D., of Lincolu’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law; Reader in English Law in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, late M. P. for Barnsley. Publish- 
ed by the Macmillan Co., New York City and London. 
This is a work valuable to members of the English Bar, 

though to what extent it may be used by American lawyers 

is somewhat problematical, despite the fact that the author, 
as he states in his preface, has not hesitated to take de- 
cisions from America or even India, if they laia down 

English doctrines. “Experience has shown me,” he observes, 

“that difficulties in obtaining ready access to law books fre- 

quently hamper the student in utilizing his refernces to re- 
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ports and make it highly desirable for him to have on his 
own shelves some compact collection of suitable cases. My 
present book aims at giving him within the compass of a 
portable volume, 200 decisions upon noteworthy points in the 
Law of Tort. The longer cases I have usually abridged; 
but (I hope) in such a manner that the reader will still 
possess a complete statement of the essential facts ana 
also of the salient arguments for and against the judgment. 
In arranging the sequence of topics 1 have borne in mind 
that most of those who use this book will read it in con- 
nection with Sir Frederick Pollock’s invaluable treatise.” 
The cases are well arranged and classified, while the 


editor’s notes scattered throughout the volume add a distinct 
value. 


* > - 

“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, (Cyc.)” Volume 14. Wil- 
liam Mack, Editor in Chief. Published by the American 
Law Book Company, 76 William street, New York City. 
This volume has been prepared ‘with all the accuracy and 

cate which distinguishes this valuable series. Indeed, it 

would be difficult to find an editor in chief better qualified for 
the work than Mr. Mack, whose long experience has made him 

a specialist in the preparation and editing of legal treatises 

and encyclopedias. It needs only the most cursory examin- 

ation to discover that every point has been brought thoroughly 

down to date, so that each complete article stands as a 

finished text book upon its particular subject, the encyclo 

pedia when issued covering the entire range of American and 

English law. Every phase of the subject is embraced under 

its proper heading, so that there is no frantic search from 

volume to volume on a fool’s errand to discover topics which 
the whim of an editor may have induced him to place where 
no one else but he believed them to belong. The articles 
treated in volume 14 with the names of their authors are as 


follows: “Descent and Distribution” (George F. Tucker), 
“Detectives” (Frank E. Jennings), “Detinue” (Herbert B. 
Hawes), “Discovery” (Roderick E. Rombauer), “Dismissal and 


Nonsuit” (William Alexande. Martin), “Disorderly Conduct” 
(James Beck Clark), “Disorderly Houses” (Ernest H. Wells), 
“District of Columbia” (Hens, Campbell Black), “Disturbance 


of Public Meetings” (Louis Lougee Hammon), “Divorce” 
(Frank B. Gilbert), “Domicile” (H. Gerald Chapin), “Dower” 
(Frank B. Gilbert),-“Drains” (Frank W. Jones), “Druggists’ 


(Thomas Dwight Crawford), “Drunkards” (Ernest H. Wells), 
“Dueling” (Ernest H. Wells), “Easements” (Waiter H. Mit- 
chell & James A. Gwyn), “Words, Phrases and Maxims” 
(George A. Benham). 

The leading articles among the foregoing are: 
and Distribution,” ‘which covers some 226 pages, “Divorce” 
(266 pages), wower” (145 pages) and “Easements” (92 pages). 
In singling out these for special mention, there is no in- 
tention to reflect upon the others, for every subject in this 
volume has received masterly treatment, though the critic 
is perforce compelled through modesty to make an exception 
in the case of the article on “Domicile.” As Mr. Chapin 
happens to be the editor of this magazine he makes 20 com- 
ment thereon, contenting himself with quoting the well known 
notice posted in the Western dance hall: “Gents, please 
don’t shoot at the pianist, he is doing the best he knows 
how.” “Survival of the Fittest” is a maxim equally applicable 
to law and to scence. The “Cyclopedia of Law and Proce- 
dure” has achieved the foremost position among works of 
this class, and is recognized both in America and in England 
as the most comprehensive, relicble and useful text-book 
library ever published. Merit alone has won for it the high- 
est encomiums from the bench and bar alike, and an un- 
rivalled position in legal] literature. 
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SEVENTH EDITION 


1905 
A TREATISE ON THE SYSTEM OF JUSTICE 


ADMINISTERED IN COURTS OF CHANCERY 


ham’s Principles of Equit 
by GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


Professor of Equity Jurisprudence University of Penn. 


N the preparation of the present edition of this standard text-book, the whole treatise has been carefully 
revised by the author. The references to decisions, both English and American, have been brought down to 
the date of going to press, and wherever changes in the text have been thought to be required by changes in 

the law itself, the author has been at pains to make them. 

_ The publishers, therefore, feel assured that in presenting this volume to the legal profession, they will be 
offering a new edition of a well known work on a most important branch of the law, which will tend to increase 
the high reputation for usefulness, both to the student and to the practitioner, which it has heretofore enjoyed 
and steadily maintained. 

; Attention is called, so far as students are concerned, to the fact that from no other modern work can such a 
brief, clear and comprehensive statement of the rise and development of Equity Jurisprudence be obtained; while 
the value of Mr. Bispham's book to the practitioner, by way of a practical treatise on chancery law as applied to 
the solution of business problems of the present day, will be apparent from even a cursory examination. This is 
particularly so upon such subjects as Trusts, Trade Marks, Commercial Trusts, Strikes, Mortgages, and Maxims 
in Equity, in the Jast of which topics, the fundamental principles upon which Chancery Jurisdiction is based have 
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been expressed. 


The publishers respectfully ask for a continuance from the bench and bar of the approval of Mr. Bispham’s 


treatise which it has heretofore enjoyed. 


The Banks Law Publishing Co. 








21 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK 














“The Judicial Kvolution of Marriage,” by Emile Stocquart, 
advocate at the Court of Appeals at Brussels. (Text in 
French). One volume published by Oscar Lamberty, 70 
Rue Veydt (Quartier Louise), Brussels. Price 3 fr., 50c. 
During these last few years, particularly in France, mar- 

riage has been the object of strong attacks, both as an in- 

dissoluable union and as an institution regulated by the 
state. Publicists like M. Naquet have preached the reign of 
absolute liberty. The Margueritte brothers have argued for 


the dissolution of the conjugal union at the pleasure of one 
or the other of the parties, a petition along these lines having 
been addressed to the Chamber of Deputies in 1902. It is 
thereiore not without interest to trace the judicial evolution 
of marriage in different countries to seek out from whence it 
comes, how the institution was ‘built up, how it was success- 
fully deve.oped and in fine, how it arrived at the formula with 
which it is clothed to-day. 

Different elements bear on the evolution of matrimonial 
laws. In the middle ages it was the political situation, the 
relations existing between the church and the state, in tne 
18th century it was the writings of the philosophers, in our 
days it is the social condition of the woman. Religious re- 
form has exercised a preponderance in all the manifestations 
of the human intellect, and law has not escaped its influence. 
The canons of the Council of Trent constitute the official re- 
sponse of the church to the reformation. It is the code of 
catholic marriage, although these decrees are not received in 
France. (An entire chapter ef M. Stocquart’s work is devoted 
to Canon law.) In 1579 the Ordonnance of Blois made mar- 
riage a solemn contract, providing the penalty of death for 
a marriage without the authorization of the parents. 

The state then became strong. It became aware of its 
rights and of its duties and understood that marriage is the 
basis of good order and of the prosperity of society. These 
ideas of liberty of conscience, having as their precurser the 
theory of civil tolerance, brought about the natural result. 
Louis XVI pwblished the edict of 1787, according to which 
the marriage of Protestants was subject to the laws of the 
Catholic church. 


Then the Revolution broke out. At the sitting of the 
27th of August, 1791, the Assembly decided that the law 
should only regard marriage as a civil contract. On the 30th 





of August, 1792, the Deputy Aubert Dubayet, at the end of a 
speech of three minutes, had it declared by the Legislative 
Assembly that it was a dissuluable contract. At this grave 
epoch of the history of France, they experimented with legis- 
lative solutions comparable to those whose advisability is 
so strongly disputed to-day. These innovations only resulted 
in disorder, if not in ridicule. It was necessary to return to 
the regular marriage with its character of insolwbility, the 
basis of all the family edifice, divorce not being admitted 
except for grave and exceptional causes. 


In 1801 Napoleon Bonaparte signed the Concordat. Re- 
serving the independence of the civil power, he forbade the 
priests to give the nuptial benediction except to those who 
shall have contracted marriage in due form before a civil 
officer. In 1804 the civil code was promulgated in which the 
lay character of the laws was one of the innovations, mar- 
riage remaining a solemn union strong with all the power of 
the civil law, the State presiding over the ceremonies. This 
change eliminated the ecclesiastical authority from the 
domain of the civil law, but there is nothing to prevent be- 
lievers from kneeling before the priests and soliciting the 
nuptial benediction. 

Such is a very concise resume of the many subjects 
treated by the author. 

The chapter before the last is devoted to an exposition 
of the doctrines of French jurisprudence on the question of 
the conflict of laws. This is the practical side of the work, 
discussing the validity of the marriages of strangers in 
France and of the French in foreign countries, the punish- 
ment attached to the neglect of the “publication,” of the 
“sommation respectueuse,” and the absence of the paternal 
consent as well as the validity of marriages contracted at an 
Embassy or Consulate. Here is also treated the law of the 
29th of November, 1901, conferring on Diplomatic agents and 
on French Consuls the right to celebrate a marriage between 
a Frenchman and a stranger. 


“An Outline of Municipal Government in the City of New 
York,” by George Arthur Ingalls, B. A., published by Mat- 
thew Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 

This book, so the author declares in his preface, was 


written for the purpose of drawing in outline a full length 
portrait of municipal government in the City of New York. 
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The “Northwestern Reporter Citeticus,” recently pub- 
lished by the Frank Saepard Compavy, is a part of the elab- 
orate system of “Citations” which that company is pub- 
lishing. The tables show where any case has been cited in 
subsequent cases in any series of the Reporters, and, when 
a case has been carried to the United States Supreme Court, 
its final disposition is also shown. Price, $10. ; 

* e + 

The G. W. Dillingham Co., New York, has published a 
manual of the United States Customs Laws, consisting of the 
United States Revised Statutes on that subject, the customs 
administrative act, and special chapters on protest and appeal, 
reappraisement proceedings before the board of general ap- 


praisers, etc., with a digest wf federal court decisions. 


Price, 
$10. 


* . + 

The Harvard Law Review Association is publishing in 
book form the articles on various phases of equity jurisdiction 
by Prof. C. C. Langdell, which have appeared in the Harvard 
Law Review from time to time during the last seventeen 
years. The book will be called “A Brief Survey of Equity 
Jurisdiction,” and is published at $3.50. 

- + . 

The Bancroft-Whitney Company has prepared a New 
Digest of American State Keports, covering both cases and 
notes in Vols. 1 to 96, inclusive, of the American State Re- 
ports. The work has been done by E. S. Green, and is in 
three volumes, under one alphabetical arrangement. The 
publishers announce that it is avranged according to the most 
approved and modern system of digesting,—that is, according 
to the classification known as “The American Digest Clas- 
sification.” 

. . 2 

Apropos of George Parker Winship’s translation of “The 
Journey of Coronado,” recently published in A. S. Barnes & 
Company’s notable series, “The Trail Makers,” it is interest- 
ing to find that Justin Winsor says in his “Narrative and Criti- 
cal History”: “Strangely enough the expeditions of De Soto 
find ample space in history, while the well managed march 
of Coronado’s careful exploration finds scant mention. No 
greater contrast exists in our history than that between 
these two campaigns.” 

The. complete original narratives of De Soto, however, 
have been made accessible for the first time in the volumes 
edited by Prof. Bourne of Yale and just published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., in “The Trail Makers.” 

* _* 7 
“A Selection of Cases Illustrative of the English Law ot 

Tort,” by Courtney Stanhope Kenny, LL. D., of Lincolu’s 

Inn, Barrister-at-law; Reader in English Law in the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, late M. P. for Barnsley. Publish- 

ed by the Macmillan Co., New York City and London. 

This is a work valuable to members of the English Bar, 
though to what extent it may be used by American lawyers 
is somewhat problematical, despite the fact that the author, 
as he states in his preface, has not hesitated to take ae- 
cisions from America or even India, if they laia down 
English doctrines. “Experience has shown me,” he observes, 
“that difficulties in obtaining ready access to law books fre- 
quently hamper the student in utilizing his refernces to re- 
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ports and make it highly desirable for him to have on his 
own shelves some compact collection of suitable cases. My 
present book aims at giving him within the compass of a 
portable volume, 200 decisions upon noteworthy points in the 
Law of Tort. The longer cases I have usually abridged; 
but (I hope) in such a manner that the reader will still 
possess a complete statement of the essential facts ana 
also of the salient arguments for and against the judgment. 
In arranging the sequence of topics 1 have borne in mind 
that most of those who use this book will read it in con- 
nection with Sir Frederick Pollock’s invaluable treatise.” 

The cases are well arranged and classified, while the 
editor’s notes scattered throughout the volume add a distinct 
value. 

> >. o 


“Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, (Cyc.)” Volume 14. Wil- 
liam Mack, Editor in Chief. Published by the American 
Law Book Company, 76 William street, New York City. 
This volume has been prepared ‘with all the accuracy and 

eate which distinguishes this valuable series. Indeed, it 

would be difficult to find an editor in chief better qualified for 
the work than Mr. Mack, whose long experience has made him 

a specialist in the preparation and editing of legal treatises 

and encyclopedias. It needs only the most cursory examin- 

ation to discover that every point has been brought thoroughly 

down to date, so that each complete article stands as a 

finished text book upon its particular subject, the encyclo 

pedia when issued covering the entire range of American and 

English law. Every phase of the subject is embraced under 

its proper heading, so that there is no frantic search from 

volume to volume on a fool’s errand to discover topics which 
the whim of an editor may have induced him to place where 
no one else but he believed them to belong. The articles 
treated in volume 14 with the names of their authors are as 
follows: “Descent and Distribution” (George F. Tucker), 

“Detectives” (Frank E. Jennings), “Detinue” (Herbert B- 

Hawes), “Discovery” (Roderick E. Rombauer), “Dismissal and 

Nonsuit” (William Alexande. Martin), “Disorderly Conduct” 

(James Beck Clark), “Disorderly Houses” (Ernest H. Wells), 

“District of Columbia” (Henry Campbell Black), “Disturbance 

of Public Meetings” (Louis Lougee Hammon), “Divorce” 

(Frank B. Gilbert), “Domicile” (H. Gerald Chapin), “Dower” 

(Frank B. Gilbert),-“Drains” (Frank W. Jones), “Druggists’ 

(Thomas Dwight Crawford), “Drunkards” (Ernest H. Wells), 

“Dueling” (Ernest H. Wells), “Easements” (Waiter H. Mit- 


chell & James A. Gwyn), “Words, Phrases and Maxims” 
(George A. Benham). 

The leading articles among the foregoing are: “Descent 
and Distribution,” ‘which covers some 226 pages, “Divorce” 
(266 pages), ower” (145 pages) and “Easements” (92 pages). 
In singling out these for special mention, there is no in- 
tention to reflect upon the others, for every subject in this 
volume has received masterly treatment, though the critic 
is perforce compelled through modesty to make an exception 
in the case of the article on “Domicile.” As Mr. Chapin 
happens to be the editor of this magazine he makes ao com- 
ment thereon, contenting himself with quoting the well known 
notice posted in the Western dance hall: “Gents, please 
don’t shoot at the pianist, he is doing the best he knows 
how.” “Survival of the Fittest” is a maxim equally applicable 
to law and to scence. The “Cyclopedia of Law and Proce- 
dure” has achieved the foremost position among works of 
this class, and is recognized both in America and in England 
as the most comprehensive, reliable and useful text-book 
library ever published. Merit alone has won for it the high- 
est encomiums from the bench and bar alike, and an un- 
rivalled position in legal literature. 
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Bis 


SEVENTH EDITION 


1905 
A TREATISE ON THE SYSTEM OF JUSTICE 


ADMINISTERED IN COURTS OF CHANCERY 


ham’s Principles of Equity 
by GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


Professor of Equity Jurisprudence University of Penn. 


N the preparation of the present edition of this standard text-book, the whole treatise has been carefully 
revised by the author. ‘The references to decisions, both English and American, have been brought down to 
the date of going to press, and wherever changes in the text have been thought to be required by changes in 
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“The Judicial Kvolution of Marriage,” by Emile Stocquart, 
advocate at the Court of Appeals at Brussels. (Text in 
French). One volume published by Oscar Lamberty, 70 
Rue Veydt (Quartier Louise), Brissels. Price 3 fr., 50c. 
During these last few years, particularly in France, mar- 

riage has been the object of strong attacks, both as an in- 

dissoluable union and as an institution regulated by the 
siate. Publicists like M. Naquet have preached the reign of 
absolute liberty. The Margueritte brothers have argued for 


the dissolution of the conjugal union at the pleasure of one 
or the other of the parties, a petition along these lines having 
been addressed to the Chamber of Deputies in 1902. It is 
thereiore not without interest to trace the judicial] evolution 
of marriage in different countries to seek out from whence it 
comes, how the institution was ‘built up, how it was success- 
fully deve.oped and in fine, how it arrived at the formula with 
which it is clothed to-day. 

Different elements bear on the evolution of matrimonial 
laws. In the middle ages it was the political situation, the 
relations existing between the church and the state, in tae 
18th century it was the writings of the philosophers, in our 
days it is the social condition of the woman. Religious re- 
form has exercised a preponderance in all the manifestations 
of the human intellect, and law has not escaped its influence. 
The canons of the Council of Trent constitute the official re- 
sponse of the church to the reformation. It is the code of 
catholic marriage, although these decrees are not received in 
France. (An entire chapter ef M. Stocquart’s work is devoted 
to Canon law.) In 1579 the Ordonnance of Blois made mar- 
riage a solemn contract, providing the penalty of death for 
a marriage without the authcrization of the parents. 

The state then became strong. It became aware of its 
rights and of its duties and understood that marriage is the 
basis of good order and of the prosperity of society. These 
ideas of liberty of conscience, having as their precurser the 
theory of civil tolerance, brought about the natural result. 
Louis XVI published the edict of 1787, according to which 
the marriage of Protestants was subject to the laws of the 
Catholic church. 


Then the Revolution breke out. At the sitting of the 
27th of August, 1791, the Assembly decided that the law 
should only regard marriage asa civil contract. On the 30th 








of August, 1792, the Deputy Aubert Dubayet, at the end of a 
speech of three minutes, had it declared by the Legislative 
Assembly that it was a dissuluable contract. At this grave 
epoch of the history of France, they experimented with legis- 
lative solutions comparable to those whose advisability is 
so strongly disputed to-day. These innovations only resulted 
in disorder, if not in ridicule. It was necessary to return to 
the regular marriage with its character of insolwbility, the 
basis of all the family edifice, divorce not being admitted 
except ior grave and exceptional causes. 


In 1801 Napoleon Bonaparte signed the Concordat. Re- 
serving the independence of the civil power, he forbade the 
priests to give the nuptial benediction except to those who 
shall have contracted marriage in due form before a civil 
officer. In 1804 the civil code was promulgated in which the 
lay character of the laws was one of the innovations, mar- 
riage remaining a solemn union strong with all the power of 
the civil law, the State presiding over the ceremonies. This 
change eliminated the ecclesiastical authority from the 
domain of the civil law, but there is nothing to prevent be- 
lievers from kneeling before the priests and soliciting the 
nuptial benediction. 


Such is a very concise resume of the many subjects 
treated by the author. 

The chapter before the last is devoted to an exposition 
of the doctrines of French jurisprudence on the question of 
the conflict of laws. This is the practical side of the work, 


discussing the validity of the marriages of strangers in 
France and of the French in foreign countries, the punish- 
ment attached to the neglect of the “publication,” of the 
“sommation respectueuse,” and the absence of the paternal 
consent as well as the validity of marriages contracted at an 
Embassy or Consulate. Here is also treated the law of the 
29th of November, 1901, conferring on Diplomatic agents and 
on French Consuls the right to celebrate a marriage between 
a Frenchman and a stranger. 


o s « 

“An Outline of Municipal Government in the City of New 
York,” by George Arthur Ingalls, B. A., published by Mat- 
thew Bender, Albany, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 

This book, so the author declares in his preface, was 


written for the purpose of drawing in outline a full length 


portrait of municipal government in the City of New York. 
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Many details of that government are huddled together in the 
charter; the others are scattered through the Constitution, 
the Conso.idation of 1882, other acts of the Legislature, both 
of earlier and later dates and the decisions of the courts. 
One may examine every detzil and yet have as ill propor- 
tioned an idea of the whole as would be gained by looking at 
.all the pieces of an unfinished mosaic. 

Mr. Ingal.s has summarized the Constitutional provisions 
which relate to county government, and elections in cities, 
classes of cities and special city laws;' and set forth the 
organization, general powers and compensation of the legis- 
lative, executive and judicial departments oi the city of New 
York and its tour counties. 

The growth of cities in this country during the last cen- 
tury is without para.lel; their influence upon legislation, 
politics and society is steadily and rapidly increasing. This 
book is destined to prove oi inestimable service to all who 
desire some knowledge of the government of the largest city 
in this country—a city dest ned soon to be the largest in the 
worid and who have no leisure either tor originai research or 


extended reading. 
. * 2 


“The Man who Pleases and the Woman who Charms,” by 
John A. Cone, published by Hinds & Noble, New York 
City. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


This is a little book of some 130 odd pages containing 
much advice entertainingly set forth, which if ioliowed, will 
undoubtedly be conducive of much benefit. We quote the 
following short paragraphs from the chapter on “The Art of 
Conversation as an illustration of the author's style: 

“All good conversationalists knuw the use of small talk. 
To be sure, they know something more, something larger 
and better, but the chinks in the larger subject are filled 
in wonderiully by a familiar interpolation of the smailer 
things in a chatty way. Many a wise ana learned man would 
be a better talker if he had at hand a supply of small coin. 
He can talk extremely -well on serious and recondite subjects, 
but tne quick jest and easy repartee of the parlor and the 
dining-room are beyond him. He is, in spite of his learned 
lore, at a disadvantage in society where there is no time 
for homilies or for treatises on erudite topics. Persons less 
gifted, laugh and chat and have a good time while he sits in 
gioomy silence. Those who would p.ease and be pleased in 
social intercourse must carry with them and be ready to dis- 
(pense the small change of light and witty conversation. 

“To be popular in society, find out whether your com- 
panion prefers to taik or listen; avoid personalities; endeavor 
to lead the conversation to subjects tamiliar and interesting to 
others rather than especially pleasing to yourself; never in- 
dulge in sarcasm; be good natured and sympathetic; strive 
to-be tactful; exchange small courtesies; talk. to ail with 
equal attention and interest, and whatever the topic of con- 
versation or wherever you may be appear cheeriully con- 
tented. Acquire, and then «xhibit that adaptability to place 
and people which conduces ever to grateful and p.easing com- 
panionship. 

“William Matthews writes in ‘Success:’ ‘Conversation 
rules the destiny of the state and of the individual; from 
diplomacy, which is essentialiy the art of conversing skiliuliy 
on political themes, down to the daily transactions of the 
mart and the exchange, its empire is evident to all. Such 
being the potency and importance of conversation, why is so 
little attention given to its culture to-day? Why is it that 
$66 many educated men who are fastidious regarding their 
personal appearance and bestow upon their bodies the most 
sclicitous care, are yet willing to send their minds abroad 
in a state of slovenliness regardless of the impression they 
make?” 

- * aa 


“How to Attract and Hold an Audience, a Popular Treatise on 
the Nature, Preparation and Delivery of Public Dis- 
course,” by J. Berg Esenwein, A. M., Lit. D., Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in the Pennsylvania 
Military College. Published by Hinds, Noble & Eldridge, 
New York City. Price $1. 


Professor Esenwein has prepared a work which can be 
read with profit by every one who aspires to be a public 
speaker. Although the book is a small! one, containing only 
some 272. pages, including ihe index, it is fui] of valuabie 
matter which is evidently the result of long experience and 
thought. Apart trom being a mere text book it is a decidedly 
readable volume, as is evidenced by the following chapter on 
“Originality:” 

“Samuel Johnson once said of Gray, the author of the 
Elegy, ‘He was dull in a new way, and that made many people 
think him great.’ This savage criticism time has disallowed, 





but the critic has at least thrown a sidelight upon originalitv. 
The great mass of alleged original mutter is merely old 
thougit reset in new lorm or a new combination of o.d mate 
riais. Originality is a re.ative term.” 


The Test of Originality. 


It is more important to know whether or not your own 
mind is creative than to determine tnat iact as to others. 
Here is a sure test. How does my mind act when it receives 
new truth? Does it enjoy tae truth, and then give it out 
again unaitered, in exactiy or substantially the same words? 
‘Lhnat is quotation, if credit is given to the author, otherwise 
it is .iterary theit. 

Does my mind feel stimulated upon receiving truth, to 
produce other thoughts and yet utter tne received truth with- 
out change? That is expansion. 

Does my mind not oniy receive a stimulus from new 
truth, but aiso assimilate it, transiorm, cluriy and amp.ily it, 
so that in uttering that truth 1 utter it stamped with my own 
image and superscription? That is origimiality. 

That is the test. It is as high as it is tinal. An original 
thought is a new birth, the Iruit of a union of truth trom 
without and ol thought irom within. A {ferti.e intellect, opea 
to truth, sensative to take i: i. any ready both to act upon 
it and be acted upon by it, is the rarest or all inteliectual 
tacts, an original mind. 

In “Vawuers Understudy” James Knapp Reeve makes one 
of his characters remark that an original idea comes to a 
mind about once in a liietime and when it does come it should 
be entertained. This is too high an estimate tor most minds. 
Ingenuity, novelty, cleverness, tue€y may have, but oriniga.ity, 
never. This is not a reason for disparagement. They are 
in good company and have plenty oj it. Even an originil 
mind cannot always demonstrate its jertility, and many keen, 
cultured intellects never rise to originality in the high sense 
just set forth. Furthermore, some truths never do any more 
than stimulate even a ierti.e mind, because they are complete 
in themselves. To change would te to destroy them. ‘lheir 
function is not to iructify but to stimulate the mind into which 
they enter. And a large part o: our mental] output is the re- 
suit of such stimulating suggestion. This ‘s not originality, 
in the strictest sense, though such it is according to the 
popular use of the term. It is the only creative spirit which 
many ab.e orators possess and it is second rate only to pure 
originality itself. Popularly, we call that man original who 
stands on his own teet, uses the thoughts o! others only to 
stimulate and supplement his own and who does his best to 
color borrowed thought with the hue of his own persona.ity. 
Such a man, if he be not a creator, is at least a thinker, 
and a thinker need never be a literary thief. 

A suggestive thought entering a well-furnished mind is 
sure to call up images, reflections and trains of interesting 
ideas which will prove to be most valuable oratoricai materia!. 
Such stimuli must by no means be under-estimated. If 
genuine originality is as rare as Mr. Reeve suggests, the en- 
trance of any thought that wili set the mind to working should 
be welcome indeed. 


The Sources of Originality. 


Rare as genuine origina.ity is, the number of those who 
attain thereto would be largely increased did orators make 
it the object of serious effort. 

A study of the mental habits of original thinkers and 
speakers reveals several suggestive facts. 

(a) Original minds are observers of nature, the same 
perennial source-spring is open to all. Upon every hand are 
the tacts of inanimate and animate nature which spoke so 
poweriu.ly to others. Human beings are much the same to- 
day as when their characteristic traits proved so suggestive 
to Attic and to Roman oraiors. It needs but an alert, re 
ceptive mind to take these things and transform them into 
material for oratory. Ruskin took a common rock crystal 
and saw hidden within its stolid heart, lessons which have 
not yet ceased to move men’s lives. Beecher stood for hours 
before the window of a jewelry store thinking out analogies 
between jewels and the souls of men. Gough saw in a singie 
drop of water enough truth wherewith to quench the thirst 
of five thousand souls. Thoreau sat so still in the shadowy 
woods that birds and insects came and opened up their secret 
lives to his eye. Emerson observed the soul of a man so long 
that at length he could say, “Il cannot hear what you say ior 
seeing what you are?” Preyer for three years studied the 
life of his babe and so became an authority upon the child 
mind. Observation! Most men are blind. There are a 
thousand times as many hidden truths and undiscovered facts 
about us to-day as have made discoverers iamous—iacts 
waiting for some one to “pluck out the heart of their mys- 
tery.” But sc long as men gu about the search with eyes that 
see not, so long will these hidden pearls lie in their shells. 
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Not an orator but who could nore effectively point and feather 
his shaits were he to search nature rather than libraries. Too 
few can see “sermons in stones” and “books in the running 
brooks,” because they are so used to seeing merely sermons 
in books and only stones ip running brooks. Sir Philip 
Sydney had a saying, “Look in thy heart and write;” Massillon 
explained his astute knowledge of the human heart by saying, 
“j ,earned it by studying myself.” Byron says of John Locke 
that “ail his knowledge ot the human understanding was de- 
rived trom studying his own mind.” Since multiform nature 
is all about us, originality ought not to be so rare. 

(b) Original minds have iearned to think consecutively. 

This is an age oj second-hand thinking. We a.) ask for 
our milk maited, our meats peptonized, and our books di- 
gested. Reviews, condensations and reference books are 
quite as typical oj the intellectual life of the period as are 
labor-saving devices ckaracteristic ot the material world. 
Short cuts are the mania of the age. One marked result of 
a.l this is its effect upon the mental powers. Men are losing 
both desire and ability to think consecutively along other 
than business lines. ‘lrue, education is in part meeting tuis 
lack; but only in part, ior education cannot cope with the 
hop-skip-and-jump mental habits fixed by the tragmentary 
articles which the average man skims over in his daily read- 
ing. A book is general.y voted dry-as-dust which requires 
consecutive thought. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butier proposes five tests of educa- 
tion in the broadest sense of the term and among them he 
places reflection. Here they are: 

1. Correctness and precision in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

z. Those refined and gentle manners which are the ex- 
pression oi fixed Labits of thought and action. 

3. The power and habit of reflection. 

4. The power of intellectual growth. 

5. Efficiency, the power to do. 


But if the lack of consecutive thinking is such a general 
failing all the greater are the rewards ofiered to the public 
speaker who to his powers rf observation is willing to add 
the ability to reflect and to think systematicaliy. Originality 
waits for nim to crown his desire with giit. 

(c) Original minds cherish the companionship of great 
thoughts. How much might here be said. Three sentences 
must suffice. He who woula produce original ideas must 
fertilize his mind by contact with the epoch-making thoughts 
of all ages. These he wili find preserved to him in a few 
great books and animating the minds of living men and 
women who are worth knowing. If there is anything in a 
mind, such companionship will call it forth. 

(d) Original minds dare to be themselves. Dare, the 
word is not ill-chosen. The penalty for iailure is as severe 
a@s the need of success is great. “Insist on yourself, never 
imitate” said Emerson—himself a most individual man. Yet 
originality has cost many a man martyrdom; couniess others, 
loss of ‘popularity; and all, some more or less serious tem- 
porary sacrifice. “Nothing succeeds like success.” Success- 
ful men may be canonized, unsuccessful fe.lows are can- 
nonaded. 

The quality of an earnest mind may be tested in this: 
Am I willing to stand on my own feet now—and so strengthen 
myself for future wa.king, even by my very stumbling efforts— 
rather than to use crutches for the sake of more rapid prog- 
ress in the beginning. The young speaker who dares to be 
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himself, casting artificiality to the winds, will begin by mak- 
ing iess brilliant speeches than his companions who copy and 
crib, but his power and invention will increase and he will 
end far in advance of his less original rivals. Far better the 
occasional blunders of an original speaker than the inane 
and icy correctness of a lifeless imitator. 

Doubt.ess natural gilts ccunt for much, but let the young 
orator patiently observe nature, let him practice consecutive 
thinking, let him cherish the companionship of great thought, 
let him dare to be himseli and his mind will come to be as 
original as its native capacity will allow.” 
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NEW THING IN INJUNCTIONS.—The latest thing in 
injunctions is an order issued by Judge Whiting, of South 
Dakota, restraining an ardent widower fro mpressing his suit 
for the heart and hand of a chilly widow of Huron, that State. 
The wooer disobeyed and the court has imposed a fine for 
“contempt.” 

It seems a fair proposition that a widow who wishes 
protection from this sort of persecution ought to have it. In 
the present instance the complainant appears to be somewhat 
captious—as is a woman’s undoubted right to be—and objects 
to attentions for which a dozen other widows are pining, as is 
abundantly proven by the defendant, who was able to lay 
before the judge evidence that at least that many widows are 
anxious to receive with open arms and thankful hearts that 
from which the complainant has implored protection. And 
here we have another illustration of the unreasonableness of 
man—unappreciative of the blessings that are his; striving, 
fighting for what he cannot get and what would probably be 
of no joy to him if he could.—Milwaukee “Free Press.” 

” = * 

LECTURES FROM THE BENCH.—The other day, in a 
New York court, the jury disagreed in regard to the guilt 
of the man on trial. When the prisoner was assured that he 
would be tried again he pleaded guilty by agreement with 
thé government prosecutor. The judge took this opportunity 
to give the jury a lecture, alluding rather contemptuously to 
their ability to weigh the value of evidence. Yet any members 
of that jury who did not believe that the man had been proved 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt did nothing but their plain 
duty in insisting against an agreement for conviction. Judges 
themselves frequently err, else there would not be so many 
judicial rulings overturned by the higher courts. Further, 
why did not the judge turn to the government attorney and 
lecture him, also, for not being able to prove the case satis- 
factorily to the jury when the man was admittedly guilty? 
When a juryman does his duty there is no reason why the 
judge should take it upon himself to lecture him. It is 
frequently cowardly to do so, for no matter how good an 
answer a juryman might have it would probably be con- 
sidered by the judge contempt of court for the juror to reply 
to the remarks from the bench.—Boston “Herald.” 

a 7. > 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE BOYCOTT.—Gradually 
the decisions of the court are giving us a body of law de- 
fining more clearly than ever before the relations growing 
out of the new conditions created by organized labor. The 
latest decision of this character of which we have record was 
handed down a few days ago by Judge Hebbard, of the Su- 
preme Court of California, in which the legal aspects of a 
boycott are thus presented: 

“To proclaim a business, or the proprietors thereof, unfair 
in this manner is as infamous as to proclaim before a private 
dwelling that the inmates thereof are prostitutes. The acts 
complained of are breaches of peace, and it is safe to say that 

















if met by personal violence on the part of the boycotted, did 
he so elect, instead of appealing to law, he would be justified 
by a jury. It is the opinion of the court that no one may 
promenade before a place of business of any other person 
bearing signs, placards, or printed notices of any kind re- 
flecting on the honesty or integrity or fairness of the busi- 
ness or the proprietors.” ‘ 

This would seem to be an obvious conclusion, although 
the suggestion that the person wronged would have been held 
excusable had he resisted the boycott with violence is per- 
haps somewhat dangerous doctrine to proclaim from the bench 
of an appellate court. From a New York police magistrate 
talk of this sort might be expected.—New York “Times.” 

o * * 

DIRECTORS TO .DIRECT.—The New York Supreme 
Court has decided that an ex-director of a malting company, 
sued for $187,000 by stockholders of the company, is liable 
for the amount. The company had been paying dividends for 
years out of its principal to keep up its credit and then failed. 
The directors said they did so in anticipation of profits they 
felt sure of realizing, and the particular director mentioned 
said he did not know the exact financial condition of the 
company. These pleas did not save him. New Jersey also 
has strict laws in these matters and holds directors responsi- 
ble for the acts of the companies to which they belong. 

It has been too much the custom in many places to accept 
places as directors and pay little attention to what the execu- 
tive officers are doing. There were directors in that Detroit 
bank who were sufprised to hear of Frank Andrew’s juggling 
with the funds. Directors of the bank at Oberlin did not 
know of the loans to Mrs. Chadwick until the newspapers en- 
lightened them. A director should direct, at least to the ex- 
tent of knowing what is going on in concerns to which he has 
lent his name. People often invest on the strength of his con- 
nection and have the right to hold him responsible. The de- 
cisions in many States are along this line and the tendency 
is to extend the principle to all business institutions.—Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) “Herald.” 

7 * . 

A LAW GONE WRONG.—How widely a new law may 
miss its mark has been shown in the case of the eight-hour 
law which was declared unconstitutional a few days ago by 
the New York Court of Appeals. 

The labor unions of Greater New York secured the pas- 
sage in 1897 of a law providing that neither the State nor any 
municipality, nor any employer working for the State or a 
municipality, should employ men for more than eight hours 
on any one day. The law was taken as an important laor 
victory until it went into operation, and then the tune was 
changed. It had been assumed by the labor men thai a 
day’s pay would be the same under the eight-hour day as it 
had been under the ten-hour rule. The contractors thought 
differently, however, and paid only the same rate per hour 
as before. The laborer who received $2 a day of ten hours 
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was paid $1.60 for eight hours. The hardships worked by 
the operation of the law soon became evident. In the larger 
cities the laborers found themselves hardly able to support 
their families on the reduced wage, and a clamor arose for 
some means of evading the law so as to enable the laborers 
to get in a longer day and earn more pay. The law was in- 
exorable, however, and so were the contractors. {t was noi 
loug, therefore, until the people who had clamored most 
earnestly for the law were asking just as earnestly for its 
repeal. 

It is evident that legal measures are frequen"ly necessary 
to prevent employers {rv.m taking *dvantage of the necessities 
of .aiwrers by forcing them to work an unreasopabic nuinber 
of hours. Such instances as this, however, prove the futility 
of sttempting by arbitrary enactinent to carry maiters tu an 
extreme in the opposite direction.—Lincoln (Neb.) “State 
J.urne!,” ° by vs 

LITERARY DIPLOMATS.—The tradition of appointing 
literary men to diplomatic and consular positions has been 
respected by most of our Presidents. Washington Irving was 
appointed as attache at the Spanish Legation by John Quincy 
Adaios, and similarly at London by Andrew Jackson. Polk 
made George Bancroft Minister to Great Britain, and Lincoln 
twenty years later appointed him Minister to Germany. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne owed his appointment as consul at Liver- 
pool to President Pierce. John Lothrop Motley, the historian, 
was sent by Lincoln as Minister to Austria, and Grant later 
made him Minister to Great Britain. William Dean Howells 
was also Lincoln’s selection for Consul at Venice. Hayes ap- 
pointed James Russell Lowell Minister to Spain, while Gar- 
field promoted him to St. James’, where he served with such 
distinction. John Hay, whom McKinley sent to the same 
court more than twenty years later, was another of the literary 
men to ic so honored. Even if each new administration were 
to fill our six European embassises with the au:iors of the 
six best selling books, it would be hard to eqval that list to- 
day. President Roosevelt, however, has paid a _ graceful 
tribute to Chicago letters by appointing as Consul at Athens 
the author of “Like Another Helen.” That lucky writer will 
now be able to study at close range the face that launched a 
thousand ships—New York “Evening Post.” 

. * . 

THE GLORIFICATION OF A THIEF.—In the diversion 
of our educated audiences there is surely a great hiatus be- 
tween “pointing morals” and “adorning tales.” Such plays, 
for instance, as “Raffles,” bring it forcibly to our attention 
that the adorning of the tale is by all means the thing. The 
teaching of the moral is susceptible of wide treatment. Fre- 
quently it is made to appear that the more intellectual the 
audience, the less need there is of any moral whatever, or, 
at least, any moral which we have come to consider a part 
of the cardinal virtues. 

“Raffles” is a burglar. To be sure, he is unusually at- 
tractive for a member of that much-abused craft. He wears 
good clothes, displays brilliant powers of conversation, ap- 
pears chivalrous, generous and heroic as the occasion requires. 
But he is planning to steal diamond tiaras and silver cigarette 
cases during this demonstration of his indisputable social 
charms. 

The power of the law is evoked to protect those whom 
this whimsical hero is preying upon. The issue is obvious 
from the first. It is a duel between the commonplace, un- 
poetic officers of the law and a crook whose graces and ac- 
complishments have cunningly adorned him as the hero. That 
is bad enough; but that we should have our sympathies crafti- 
ly aroused for the outlaw and be subtly cajoled into support- 
ing him in his struggles to escape a proper retribution is in- 
finitely worse. 

The stage detective is purposely made a vain, unlikable 
person whom we are delighted to see baffled and outwitted. 





We are made to forget that he represents the authority of 
the law. The crook is made graceful, winsome and altogether 
adorable, while his pockets jingle with other people’s jewels. 
And when he makes his last spectacular escape in the last 
act, respected, law-abiding citizens sink back in pleasant relief 
from the tension and mutter, “I’m glad he got away.”—Detroit 
“Journal.” ba ad ® 

A SWIFT RESPONSE.—Probably few who heard Judge 
Peter S. Grosscup, of Chicago, plead for the nationalization 
of corporations before the Grand Club in Des Moines last 
April expected that within a year Congress would be con- 
fronted with an official report practically pledging the ad- 
ministration to this reform. 

Judge Grosscup said to his Des Moines auditors: 

“The final step and a great step is to nationalize the cor- 
porations. Five and forty masters now ordain its policies; 
it should be governed by one master and oné policy. The cor- 
poration is no longer the sole concern of the State where its 
books happen to be kept or its directors meet; it has become 
the concern of the whole country over which its enterprises 
reach. The day of the New Jersey policy, the day of the 
New York policy, the day of the Iowa policy has gone. The 
day has come for an American corporation policy.” 

Mr. Garfield’s report is the official response to Judge 
Grosscup’s demand, “The State system,” says Mr. Garfield, 
“has developed peculiar evils as applied to interstate com- 
merce, a diversity so great as to amount in operation to 
anarchy; an inevitable tendency toward the lowest level of 
tax regulation, and the unequal and disastrous contest be- 
tween State legislatures and commercial forces of national 
size and power. No satisfactory reform is to be expected 
under the ‘State system’ of incorporation.” 

It is well to keep the details of the reform which Mr. 
Garfield proposes well in mind, for before the next session 
of Congress has concluded its labors the nationalization of 
corporations will be a more important issue than either tariff 
reform or enlarging the powers of the interstate commerce 
commission. If President Roosevelt is behind this report 
of his commissioner of corporations, as it seems to be agreed 
he is, the reforms that promise in the near future are more 
wide sweeping in their influence than even the Roosevelt wing 


of the Republican party has had reason to anticipate. Mr. Gar-- 


field's specific recommendations are: 

(a) The granting of a federal franchise or license to en- 
gage in interstate commerce. 

(b) The imposition of all necessary requirements as to 
corporate organization and management as a condition prece- 
dent to the grant of such franchise or license. 

(c) The requirement of such reports and returns as may 
be desired as a condition of the retention of such franchise or 
license. 

(d)The prohibition of all corporations and corporate 
agencies from engaging in interstate and foreign commerce 
without such federal franchise or license. 

(e) The right to refuse or withdraw of such franchise or 
license who obey the laws applicable therein. 

(f) The right to refuse or withdraw such franchise or 
license in case of violation of law, with appropriate right of 
judicial appeal to prevent abuse of power by the administra- 
tive officer. 

A benevolent revolution seems to be about to be ac- 
complished without disturbance, and without business alarm. 
The people are about to put leading strings upon consolidated 
capital. The operation will be as nearly painless as possible, 
and it will be performed in a spirit of conservatism. But 
when it is over, the possibility of such abuses as have been 
practiced during the past few years will bé eliminated. The 
wealth of the country will then have but one object, and that 
will be to serve the people—Des Moines “Register and 
Leader.” 
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ADVANCEMENT.—The execution of releases from part 
only of the children to whom advancements are made, oj all 
further interest in the estate, is held in Headrick v. Mc- 
Dowell (Va.) 65 L. R. A. 578, not to destroy their right to share 
iu intestate property thereafi‘er accumulated by the ancestor, 
where ali his chiluren had shared equally in the advancements. 
With this case is a note on the right of one receiving advance- 
ment and executing release of interest in estate to share in 
aiter-acquired property. 

’ . * 

ASSIGNMENT OF WAGES.—An assignment of wages to 
be earned in the future under an existing contract is held, in 
Mallin v. Wenham (Ill.) 65 L. R. A. 602, to be valid, and the 
fact that the term of employment is not of definite duration is 
held to be immaterial. . 

7 * ~ re 

BANKRUPTCY.—A judgment obtained by a wife for dam- 
ages by reason of the alienation of the affections of her hus- 
band is held, in Leicester v. Hoadley (Kan.) 65 L. R. A. 523, 
not to be released by the discharge of the judgment debtor 
in bankruptcy, where such alienation ‘was accomplished by 
schemes and devices of the judgment debtor, and resulted in 


the loss of support and impairment of health to the wife. 
a * © 


ASSOCIATION.—The members of an unincorporated 
mutual benefit association are held, in Cochran v. Boleman 
(Ind.) 65 L. R. A. 516, not to be subject to suit by the bene- 
ficiary of a deceased member for their respective shares of 
such benefit, where the by-laws of the association contemplate 
the collection and disbursement of benefits by officers, and 
forfeiture of membership is the only penalty provided for 
failure to pay an assessment. 

. - - 

PLEDGE OF BILL OF LADING.—A merchant who ships 
goods to his broker without conveying title to him, but purely 
for the purpose of distribution to others, and sends to him a 
bill of lading indorsed in blank for the goods, the possession 
of which, by the general custom of trade, is regarded as evi- 
dence of the right to dispose of the property, is held, in Com- 
mercial Bank v. J. K. Armsby Co. (Ga.) 65 L. R. A. 443, not 
to be able, in an action of trover, to recover the goods from a 
bank which has, in good faith, and without notice of the 
owner's title, taken the bill of lading as security for a loan 
of money to the broker on his individual account, and con- 


verted the property upon default in payment of its debt. 
>. . 2 


CHARITABLE HOSPITALS—INJURY TO PATIENT.— 
A hospital organized exclusively for charity is held, in Powers 
v Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital (C. C. A. Ist C.) 65 
L. R. A. 372, not to be liable for injury to a patient caused by 
the negligence of its carefully selected nurse, even though a 
charge is made and paid for the services rendered,—at least 
if the amount paid does not make full pecuniary compensation 
for such services. 

. 2 a 

CONFLICT OF LAWS.—A deed of trust to secure debts 
executed by a corporation at its domicile in one state is held, 
in Smead v. D. W. Chandler & Co. (Ark.) 65 L. R. A. 353, to 
be governed, as to its nature, character, and interpretation 
by the laws of that state, although it involves choses in action 








ia another state, where the corporation is doing business, and 
ir whose courts the interpretation of the instrument is called 
in question. The supject of transfer of property out of the 
state by bankruptcy or insolvency proceedings or assignment 


for creditors is discussed in a note to this case. 
= s @ 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—TITLE TO STREETS.— 
A municipal corporation is held, in Canton v. Canton Cotton 
Warehouse Co. (Miss.) 65 L. R. A. 561, to have no such title 
te the fee of its streets as e)titles it to claim compensation 
from a railroad company which, by virtue of a legislative 
franchise, occupies a portion of a street for a crossing. 

o * e 

“DWELLING HOUSE”—BOAT.—A small boat used for 
the common carriage of passengers for hire, and having 
neither sleeping apartments nor places for meals, is held, in 
People v. Bernard (Mich.) 65 L. R. A. 559, not to be a dwelling 
house, so as to justify the forcible resistance of an officer who 
attempts to enter it to serv2 rocess, although a seat in the 
boat is used for a sleeping place by the person in possession 
oi the boat. 

- eo 6 

PATENTS.—A patent on a bogus-coin detector for use on 
self-operating vending machines is held, in Fuller v. Berger 
(Cc. C. A. 7th C.) 65 L. R. A. 381, not to be void for 
want of utility in the device because it has been used 
only in connection with gambling appliances, where it is 
equally capable of use on machines used for legitimate pu:- 
poses. 

PUBLiC POLICY.—A condition in a deed of a small parcel 
of land that no grain sha'! ever be handled on the land 
granted, which contains no facilities for handling grain at the 
time of the grant, is held, iu Wakefield v. Van Tassel] (IIL) 
65 L. R. A. 511, not to be unreasonable or contrary to public 
policy. 

- = . 

BLOODHOUNDS.—Persons sued for the search of a 
citizen’s house without a wrrrant are held, in McClurg v. 
Brenton (lowa) 65 L. R. A. 519, to be entitled to prove the 
presence of bloodhounds in the searching party, and the use 
made of them, as bearing non the question of malice; but 
the right to introduce evidence as to the breeding and training 
of the hounds is held to be inadmissible. 


. a . 
EXECUTOR—CONTRACT BY.—A contract by one namel 
as executrix in a will, that, in consideration of the withdrawal 
of opposition to its probate, she will distribute money which 
comes into her hands as exccutrix as fast as a certain sum 
shall accumulate, is held, in Painter v. Kaiser (Nev.) 65 L. R. 
A. 672, to be enforceable against the promisor in her indi- 
vidual capacity. s e ad 
HUSBAND AND WIFE—NECBESSARIES.—The obligation 
of a man to pay for necessaries furnished to his wife, with 
whom he is living, upon the theory of implied agency on her 
part, is denied in Wanamaker v. Weaver (N. Y.) 65 L. R. A. 
529, where she was amply supplied with articles of the same 
character as those purchased, or was furnished with ready 
money with which to pay cash for them. A note to this case 
reviews the other authorities on the liability of a husband for 
necessaries furnished his wife while living with him. 
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TREASURE TROVE.—The right of one who, while in the 
employ of another, finds upon the latter’s premises money 
evidently hidden and forgotten by an unknown owner, to main- 
tain an action of trover agaiast his employer, where the latter 
takes the money out of his possession and refuses to restore 
it is sustained in Danielson v. Roberts (Or.) 65 L. R, A. 526. 
oe « . 


IRRIGATION RIGHTS.—Users of water from a ditch or 
canal are held, in Hard v. Boise City I. & L. Co. (Idaho) 65 
L. R. A. 407, to be entitled to sell and transfer the right to 
use such ‘waters, and the purchaser is held to have a right 
to transfer it to other lands under the ditch or canal, so long 
as the change of place does not interfere with the rights of 
others. The transfer of the right to use water for irrigation 
is considered in a note to this case. 

o * * 


PROXIMATE CAUSE.—That injury to one attempting to 
drive a horse across a railroad track would not have happened 
but for the unsnapping of a ‘une is held, in Hinchman vy. Pere 
Marquette R. Co. (Mich.) 65 L. R. A. 553, not to relieve the 
railroad company from liability for the injury, if the horse was 
frightened by defendants negligence, and the unsnapping of 
the line was caused by its rearing because of the fright. 

SUNDAY CONTRACTS.—The right to declare a contract 
made on Sundey void because opposed to public policy is de- 
nied, in Rodman v. Robinson (N. C.) 65 L. R. A. 682. 


HIGHWAYS.—To uphold the statute imposing the duty 
upon the owners or occupants of abutting land to keep the 
sidewalks free from snow and ice, it is held, in McGuire vy. 
District of Columbia (D. C. App. 65 L. kK. A. 430, that ther. 
must be no inequality in the burden imposed on the respective 
classes of persons upon whom the duty is imposed, nor unjust 





discrimination in favor of gome and against others. 


The public, by laying out a highway, is held, in Bigelow v. 
Whitcomb (N. H.) 65 L. R. A. 676, not to acquire a right to 
prevent the owner of the fee from removing and applying to 
his own use timber standing therein, which the public may 
desire to preserve for shade or ornamentation. 

@ s e 

INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS.—A competent person 
who undertakes: to construct the brick work.on a building with 
his own employees and according to his own discretion is 
held, in Richmond v. Sitterding (Va.) 65 L. R. A. 445, to be, 
as to such work an independent contractor, for whose negli- 
gence the owner of the building is not responsible. 

One who contracts for the sinking of a shaft on his prop- 
erty, agreeing to furnish the necessary tools, including a 
“hoist,” while the other party is to furnish the labor, is held, 
in Central Coal & I. Co. v. Grider (Ky.) 65 L. R. A. 455, not to 
be liable for an injury to an employee through the breaking 
of a rope used on the hoist, which is sufficient when furnished, 
but is allowed by the contractor to become defective. With 
these cases is an extensive note collating all the other au- 
thorities on what persons are deemed to be independent con- 
tractors within the meaning of a rule relieving employer from 
liability. 

One who contracts to construct bridge abutments accord- 
ing to plans and specifications already prepared for one who 
has taken the contract for the construction of the bridge is 
held, in Salliotte v. King Bridge Co. (C. C. A. 6th C.) 65 L. R. 
A. 620, to be an independent contractor, for whose acts the 
employer {s not responsible, although his agent exercises 
some kind of general supervision for the purpose of seeing that 
the work is done according to the contract. The authorities 
on the general rule as to absence of liability of employer for 
torts of independent contractors are reviewed and discussed 
in a note to this case. 
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Personals, 


Personalities, 








If the South could only get a little reduction in misrepre- 
sentation it would not object —The Newport News “Times- 
Herald.” 


‘The total vote cast in the Presidential election ‘will not 


be known until] they quit voting in Colorado.—The “Washing- 
ton Post.” 


Unfortunately for his enemies, Mr. Lawson’s statements 
can’t be proved false without disclosing the facts——The De- 
troit “News-Tribune.” 

. * * 
Perhaps Governor Vardaman desires to go down in his- 


tory as the “Mississippi bubble.”—The Augusta (Ga.) Chron- 
icle. 
* e « 


It is to be hoped that the Bureau of Corporations will not 
force the beek trust men to the wall. They would steal the 
wall.—The New York American. 


A Maryland octogenarian is boasting of having voted his 
seventy-first time at the late election. That’s nothing. Men 
in St. Louis and Denver vote that often at every election — 
The Washington Post. 


INKLINGS. 

When you have made up your mind to find fault with 
somebody, nothing is more irritating than to find his con- 
duct thereafter unobjectionabie. 

When a man remarks that honesty is the best policy he 
is not usually talking about bimself. His theory about him- 
self is that rigid adherence to the virtues is responsible for 
his misfortunes. 

Seven heavens are really too many, but there should 
be at least three—the highest for those who were right, yet 
failed; the second for those who were right and succeeded; 
the third for the wrong who were unsuccessful. 

The social millennium will not have arrived until every 


man is richer than his neigbtors.—“National Magazine” for 
January. 
a 7 a 


LYNCHINGS ON THE DECREASE. 

The lynchings in 1904 were only 86 in number, the small- 
est of any year since 1885. None was reported in November, 
the first time in twenty years, that a month passed without 
a lynching. By States the lynchings were: Alabama, 5; 
Arkansas, 17; California, 2; Florida, 3; Georgia, 17; Idaho, 1; 
Kentucky, 4; Louisinana, 2; Mississippi, 18; North Carolina 
1; Ohio, 1; South Carolina, 5; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 4; Vir- 
ginia, 4; Wyoming, 1. 

The lynchings were divided as follows: 82 in South, 
5 in North; 83 were negroes, 4 whites, and 2 women. The 
causes were: Murder, 36; iace prejudice, 19; assaults on 
women, 20; murderous assault, 4; conspiracy to murder, 2; 
unknown, 2; insults, 2; threats, 1; robbery, 1. 
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There were 116 legal executions in 1904, compared with 
123 in 1903 and 144 in 1902, divided by States as follows: 
Alabama, 6; Arkansas, 7; California, 5; Connecticut, 2; Dela 
ware, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 2; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 5; Indiana, 
2; Kentucky, 1; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 3; 
Montana, 2; New Jersey, 2; New York, 8; North Carolina, 7; 
Ohio, 10; Oregon, 2; Pennsylvania, 19; South Carolina, 2; 
Tennessee, 3; Texas, 5; Utah, 1; Virginia, 6; West Virginia, 
1; Washington, 1; District uf Columbia, 1. The executions 
were divided: 62 in North and 54 in South; 69 were white, 
45 negroes, 1 Japanese, 1 Chinese. One hundred and ten 
executions were for murder. 

Embezzlements in 1904 showed a decrease, being $4,742,- 
507 compared with $6,562,165 in 1903. The embezzlements 
were: Stolen by public officials, $238,794; from banks, $2,- 
424,374; by agents, $758,879; forgeries, $193,490; from loan 
associations, $311,000; by postal employees, $14,500; mis- 
cellaneous stealings, $637,979. 

The number of homicides, including deaths by violence 
of every sort was 8,482 compared with 8,976 in 1903—New 
York “Times.” 


SCHOOL TEACHER NOT A GENTLEMAN IN LAW.— 
An interesting discussion between Judge Tindal Atkinson 
and counsel, as to who is a gentleman in law, took place re- 
cently in a case in the Southend county court in England. 
The question arose whether a witness should be allowed on 
taxation, costs under the head of gentleman or professional 
man, or on the lower scale of tradesman. 

Mr. Cox, solicitor, who applied for the higher scale, said 
the witness was a schoolmaster. He admitted that many 
schoolmasters were not genti.men, but in the same way many 
proiessional men were not either. 

“Would you mind defining to me what you consider to be 
a gentleman?” asked the judge. 

“I take it Blackstone’s definition of a gentleman—one 
who bears a coat of arms—does not apply in modern times, 
and I suggest that the correct one is that given by the dic- 
tionary—one who by education, occupation, or income holds 
a position above menial service or ordinary trade.” 

“Suppose a draper is muk'ng ten thousand a year,” said 
his honor; “is he a gentleman? Im society he might be a 
perfect gentleman, but would be be a gentieman in the mean- 
ing of the county court scale or the high court scale? A 
gentleman of independent means of £50 a year ‘would be a 
gentleman, and yet the other might have been educated at 
the university.” 

“If he had a university degree he would be able to de- 
scribe himself as a gentleman,” argued Solicitor Cox. “Here 
is a man of considerable attainments in educational matters 
the proprietor of a large school, an accomplished cello player, 
a man of refinement and of artistic and literary attainments. 
I ‘want to know whether te is not a gentleman. Are 
we to be reduced to the Irishman’s definition of a gentle 
man, ‘Bedad, a chap that never did a ha’ports for him- 
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Cornell University College of Law, 


Three years’ course leadin dary of LL. A —— resident | anor a 
and instructors besides non-resid pete @ lecturers. Spee department ractice. 





Law library of 30,000 volumes. Other aiivcnste ton one open to students of law 
without extra charge. For t, address 
The College of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 
——= 





VNIVERSITY OF MICHICAN. 

DEPARTMENT OF Law.— The next session will open September 27, 904 
Three years’ course leading eee, of LL. B. Graduate course of one 
year leading to the dnqpen of LL. M,. a opportunities for +tudents 
wishing to supplement work in law with studies in history and political science. 
For announcement, giving full information, addiess 

DEPARTMUBNT OF LAW, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 





self nor for anybody else?’ Because a man earns his liv- 
ing is he not to be a gentleman? A retired pork butcher or 
rag and bone dealer living on money saved would be a gentle- 

“It is am interesting matter, but I think the registrar is 
right in deciding costs on the lower scale,” said his honor. 
“No schoolmaster must think he is insulted in any way— 
that he is not a gentleman in fact. Only he is not a gentle- 
man in law.” 

* - +o 


EXCESSIVE AMBITION. 

“One of the most frequent causes of failure in life,” re 
marked the head of a large, well-known financial institution, 
“is excessive ambition—that ardent desire for success tuat 
leads a man to grasp at too many of its prizes. There are 
some things the acquisition of which is incompatible with 
that of others, and the sooner that truth is learned the better 
for the aspirant. To strive for a high professional position, 
and yet expect to enjoy all the delights of social intercourse; 
to toil after great riches, and yet to ask freedom from care; 
to be a ‘high-liver,’ and yet to demand health and strength; 
to live for self alone, and yet to expect the love and esteem 
of one’s fellow beings—to do all these things is to seek for 
contradictory and mutually destructive advantages; and, in 
short, it is seeking to attain impossibilities. Choose what- 
ever life work you deem most desirable, and, having made that 
choice, stand by it and make the most of it—and success 
will almost surely follow in your footsteps.,—New York 


“Commercial.” 
« - + 


PAYING FOR THE CITY HALL.—In the city of Rich- 
mond “Justice John” is a terror to the law-breaking element 
of the negro population. Some time ago there were three 
megro girls up before him on the charge of having called three 
females of the same color “ dogs.” The Justice first 
called the accusers and asked them what they had to say. 
The reply was: “Mr, Crutchfieid, em gals called us ‘dogs.’ ” 
Then, turning to the prisoners, the Justice asked them what 
they had to say. They replied: “Jege, we didn’t call ‘dem 
‘dogs;’ ‘dey called us ‘dogs;’” whereupon the celebrated jurist 
delivered his decision in these words: “It is the opinion of 
the court that you are all dogs, and he fines you $10 each. 


We are bound to get enough money to pay for this City Hall.” 
+ * 7 


A JUDGE’S INTERRUPTIONS.—The least talkative of 
judges, Lord Alverstone, delivered at the annual dinner of 
the Union Society of London, a little lecture on the inter- 
ruption of counsel :— 

“An absolutely silent judge,” he said “is one of the most 
unpleasant julges to practice before, because the advocate 
never knows what is in his mind; a garrulous judge is an 
intolerable nuisance, because he lengthens the proceedings 
and diverts attention from the points in the mind of the 
advocate; to strike the happy mean to say just enough to 
indicate to the advocate what he should address himself to, 
and yet not to disturb the advocate, particularly if he be a 
yeung advocate is a task of great difficulty. Some judges, 








Prominent Law Schools. 


The following is a list of the most prominent law schools throughout the 
country. Representation in this list will be accorded to law schools, etc. 


——eoeorornrs oer" 





—eoor 







ALBANY LAW SCHOOL........ dsstee énuetdnededivenia cacecccceseeessAlbany, N. ¥. 
Allen University Law School. ........------++- Sedenceccocce coceed Columbia, 8. C. 
Atlanta Law School............ cimaip eine coin pidanpneradscnsnacnitn Atlanta, Ga, 
Baltimore University Law School ........0.+-++esess+sse-++ -««---Baltimore, Ma 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL.......... ch Boston, Mase 
Baffalo Law School. ........c.«- pktocnasbe whietbenenude gmnennenentd Buffalo, N. ¥ 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW............-.00-<6 SL 4 
sere ay nay NNN 5 Te fA 
COanELL ft ubasily cocLs COLLEGE OF LAW.....-......0-000. 20. nnn Ithaca, N. ¥. 
ver University Law Sohool..........-+--+-++--+++ ccc ---. Denver, 
Detroit Low! aailts Unahstehenewaiedt ..Detroit, Mich. 
HARVAR W SCHOOL. i eiadindnhnanned Se 
ILLINOIS couese OF LAW 22225 ne, ewww econ ccccccee ceccencess 
Lijinors Wealeyan University Law School... -+--. Bloomington, Tl, 
LAW DEPARTMENT UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA............---- Charlottesville, Va. 
he session begins September course 


15th, and continues nine months. The 
for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue 
ninese, Chairman of Faculty. 














Louisville University Law School......... epcccccccece eecceseccesss 
Mop Verh Law MIME coLtemshaconesd eee pen New York ee City, N wt. 
Richmond College, Law Dept...........--.+- scene sscnessnnceneees 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE he — eancaas 

Une year's course leads to LL. B. = comes 

Unwa. Eapenses aoe sory oe Literary aE a 

addrese A. E resident, Huntingdon, T 
University Extension Law Sobool. ............-+c+++esseeeseeeeeses- 
University Law Schoul..........2...-csc0- cecee eet New York City ¥. 
St. Louis BR Gncdccc covcccccsocccescsoce cx. ceccecesecesene St 
Tulane University Law er acncccccesccccecce ecccccccccescecs New Urieans, La, 
University of land, La’ ae++eeee------Baltimore Md. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEPA TMENT OF vaw Venaveenecoes Anp my Mich. 
University of Texas, ding pacecececcae «ss cccsccccsseseceses usan Tesas 
University of Pennsylv WW Depts . ... 022005... osc. cccces Philadelphia, Pa. 
WASHINGTON AND lee UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW ---- Lexington, Va 
Western Keserve om * Law School... Cceveland, Ohio 
Wisconsin University Law School.... ..-.. ‘a Madison, Wis. 
YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL............... 0000. -0+ ee- « New H.veu, Conn. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
ILLINOIS. 


1HICAGO (Cook Co.)\—CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn St. Actes as 
counsel to practising attorneys in patent vaases. Al) 
conveniences tor taking depusitions . 





__HMUBERT E. PECK, Consulting Expert 


P A T E N T 629 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Patent applications handled for Non-Resident General Practice Attor- 
neys. Bankers: 2d National Bank. Member Patent Law Association. 





including the Lord Chief Justice himself, are very successful 
in striking this happy mean; others, in their desire to be 
rapid, are very apt to miss it.” During the hearing of Allen 
vs. Flood, in the House of Lords, in which the question of 
“molesting” was argued, the late Lord Watson gave a striking 
example of the Socratic method. “I think,” said Lord Morris, 
“the house quite understands now the meaning of molesting 


a man in his business.” 





RAILROAD COMPANIES.—A railroad company trans 
porting mail, either under contract with the government or 
by reason of the general Jaws and the regulations of the 
Postoffice Department, is held, in Bankers’ Mutual Casuaity 
Co. v. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. M. R. Co. (C. C. A. 8th C.) 65 
L. R. A. 397, to be an agent of the government, and not liable 
to individuals for loss of mail through negligence of its 
subordinate employees. 

A railroad ticket, although torn in two pieces, 
in Young 


is held, 


v. Central of Georgia R. Co. (Ga.) 65 L. R. A. 436, 
“mutilated” within tne meaning of a stipulation on 
that it shall not be good for passage if mutilated, and ° 
the ticket is held to ‘be valid when both pieces are presented , 
tu the conductor at the same t.me, and it is apparent that they 
are parts of the same ticket, and that no fraud has been per- 
petrated upon the railroad ccmpany. 
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rties, as re tegrity and tes al 
We believe oi gh one of 8 is worthy of 
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sooliuelig psn Gay en Slice etiseech, oe om on. 
any one thus , we 

fall in information of A 


ities are named in in parenthesis (), and count 
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&@” Representation in this list wil be given 
accredited attorneys on favorable terms. 





ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone)............ ooceees W. R. Walker 
(Jefferson) ................ menos A. Estes 


Birmingham* (Jefferson) LEONARD CALLAWAY PRATT 





Refers to First Natiunal Bank ,of Birmingoam, 
Steiner 3% 
Carbon Hill (Walker).................. Send to Jasper 
See eey)-------- dhdkehasieenpamaea B. F. Reid 
Cordova (Walker) ....................+- Send to Jasper 
Dadeville* (Tallapoosa)........ ........ H. A. Garrett 
Decatur (Morgan) .................... John E. Eyster 
Dothan (Hi Rieghatnenps pikes --.-- Gaines & Fulier 
Fajeue* Fayette)..............-. 000... Janes J. Ra 
* (Landerdale)........ wess--John T. Ash 
Gadeden" (Etowah)........ poeventcass 8. W. Jobneton 
Greensboro’ (Hale) ..... hepid -aeeene ewes. C. E. Wallex 
Horee Creek ( Walker)........... -«--.-Send to Jasper 


Hunteville* (Madison) 
BURKE & SMITH. Refer to W. R. Rison Banking 


Compavy. 
Lawrenve Cooper. Refers to First National Bank. 


Jas Walker.......... evcccescccccs. V. H. Morris 
Livingston (Sumter) .............--. Reuber Chapman 

« (Mobile) ....... .......... Vaughan & Gaillard 
Montgomery* (Montgomery)...... -. ----Fred. 8. Ball 
M illes (M Deccccccccves bard & Barnett 





Hib’ 
Reter to Monroe County Bank, Monroeville and 
Bank of Camden. 





New Decatur (Morgan) .... .......... Send to Decatur 
Oakman (Walker).................-. --.Send to Jasper 
Opelika* (Lee).........-....-..-.-... Barnes & Duke 
Patton Junction (Walker)......... ... Send to Jas 
Selma* Galan obenesos --Pettus, wey & Partridge 
Tall * (Talladega W. 8. HARRISON 


‘ers to Isbell Nail Bank and First Nat'l Bank 


Tuecaloosa* (Tuscaloosa)......Foster, Jones & Rather 
Tascumbia* (Colbert)......... bednncenn Kirk & Almon 
Taskegee* ( ) awanncennecss+-e--Charies W. Hare 
Unien Spinget (Bullock) .............L. M. MOSELEY 
Refers to Merchante and Farmers Bank. 
Uniontown’ ¢ (Perry)...........-..-A. C. Davidson, Jr. 


ALASKA. 


TUMOR .coene cocnee sees cenees+-ceceee-Malony & Foote 


ARIZONA. 
Mesa City (Maricopa)......... wcoscesece Geo W. Woy 
Phoenix* (Maricopa).......-. wrecseeeceses E. W. Lewis 
Prescott* (Ya pe cccccceccectes Robert £. Morrison 
Tombstone (' Riensccnctbseonses 8. A. D. Upton 
Tempe (Maricopa). . -8end to Phoean 





(Pulaski) 
Uity* (Desha)..... a 


ansas Henry ‘inane 
Ashdown, (Little River)........... Send to Texarkana 
Augusta* (Woodruff) .............-....E. M. Cari-Lee 

Refers to Bavk of Augusta. 
B mtonville* (Benton). ............ ««eee. W. D. Mauck 
Bein (Monroe). .......... ....+.----C. F, Greenlee 
Corni 7 cesta eqebiaathihe D. Ha 

ing* Voewwcecreccccncscccececs -----D. Hopson 

Dan (TEM) 2000 -cccccce eccccccccoes H. F. Geor; 
Des Arc* (Prairie) ..........- encececeee-. F, E. Brown 
EK dorado* (U D necdese pocenecseoss esse B. Moore 
F ( Disstsecscosand . W. Gregg 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian).......... my Ww {McDonald 
Greenwood* (Sebastian)........ ... saheeve T. B. Pryor 
Hamburg* ( Ashiey)............-..... George & Butler 

Refer to Citizens’ " 
Heber (Cleburne)............... Send to , Ark. 
Helena* (Phillips) ..... waoasessesen o+--J ae. ‘appan 





Hope (Hempstead)................ Send to Texarkana 

Hol Spruige (Gariand)............5...: C. Fioyd Hatt 

Jonseboro (Craighead) ...... nw & FR'ER.ON 
Refer to Johnson. Berger & Co., and Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co, 


Lewisville (Lafayette)............. Send to Texarkana 
tile Kock’ (fuiskl) ........... wocces Pugh & Wiley 

Lonoke* (Lonoke) ..............s0« oonepe . Sibly 

ia* (Columbia)............ eosunss 
Mena (Polk)-......... os cedeese waese-@litach: &aAa 
Osceola peg pie - caencscoessesndnneatl J. T. Coston 
Kefers to Lee, Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark. 
Que CRI... «is cnveie ficweconsiedes 3. &. Moore 


me 4 PO TOGM «0c c0nd.. -iccecsns 4 a Light 
efers to Firat National Bank of Paragould. 





Perryville (Perry)...............,..----das. A. Vance 
Pine Biutt (Jetterson) es & —— 
Ruasellville* (Pope).............. vena & Son 
i ei | OPE Tere ore M. E. VINSON 


Refers to People’ s Bank of Searcy and Cleburne 
County Bank of Heber. 


Texarkana* (Miller)................ FRANK S. QUINN 
Kefers to Texarkana Trust Co. 3 
Van Buren’ (Crawford) ........... duced KE. B. Peirce 
Walnut Ridge* ‘Lawrence)....... owns. W. EB. Beloate 
Warr n* (Bradiey)............ Goodwin & Abernathy 

Refer to Warren Bank and. Merchants & Plant- 


ers’ Bank, both of this place, 


CALIFORNIA. 


) aware 





Alameda ( 

Colton (San 
Colusa* (Colusa)....... 
Eureka* (Humbolt 


aren . Colweh 
Thomas D. H 


Los Angeles* (Los Angeles) 

GEORGE W. ADAMS, Grant Building Special at- 
tention given to commercial law, corporation 
law and collections probate law and all busi- 
ness of non-residents receive p' ompt and care- 
ful ait ntion; depositions taken. lers to 
First National Bank of Low Angeles. 

FRED. E BURLEW. Refers to Central Bank and 
Broadway Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 

DANIEL M. pee Ton 723 and 724 = Bldg. 
Estates and land titles Qaenwe- Refers to 
Los Angeles National Bau 

WORKS, LEE & WORKS Suite pt H. W. Hellman 
B dg. (John DL. Works, late Associate J ustice 
Supreme Court of (California. Bradner W. 
Lee, Lewis K. Works). Attorneys for National 


Bank of California; Calitornia King Gold 
New York; American Soda Foun- 
on, &0. 


Mines Co., 
tain Co., 








on ta J.8 
Luis 0 (San Lins Obiepo .R. B. V. Bouldin 
Santa Ana* BP cccccccces B 
oo Barbara (Santa ta Barbara)... . G. 
Sente Crus’ (Santa ___ EREENEES E. L. Wilhams 
Santa Monica (Los Angeles) ..... George H. Hutton 
Refers to Bank of ta Monica. 
Santa Rosa* (Sonoma)...... ........- John T. Campbell 
Stockton* (San Joaquin)................- w. 
Tulare (Tulare) ........-.--scccceecceees pe & =e 
Ukiah (Mendocino) ................+--+-- 
General a probate and ‘ies "Rote 
to Bank hiah. 
Watsonville aaie ONO cue cence Holbrook & Maher 
Refer to the Bank of Watsonville. 
Woodland” | (Yolo)......... ebeoce ««-2+-A. M. De Hurst 
COLORADO. 
Amethyst (Mimeral) ................ -Albert 1. Moses 
re nah GRTBIRS . cconcc seccvcceeesese ---- H.C. Rogers 
Swebe el (E] Paso)........ LUCIUS H. ROUSE 
ic. Refers to Exchange ~— ional Bank 
oa ‘ng Colorado Savings Bank Colorado 
Springs. 
Cripple a mae MOND cacécancaias R. A. Sidebotham 
Delta* (Delta) ............. os ----Milard Fairlamb 







Denver* : tees -++-- EWIVG ROBINSON 
Fquitabie Building, “Refers to First National 
Bank, manager of Denver Credit Men's Associa- 
tion s ate Bureau. Stevotary pre:ent 


Durango" (La Plata)........-.....- Richard McCloud 

Refers to R_ E. co Mgr Graden Mercantile 
Co. and President B. ard of Trade. 

OR | -repscomegenencorhimce P. Lyons 





‘ort Collins* (Lari 
“GEORGE ae BAILEY. Refers to the First National 
Grand aaah (Mesa) ...... .-.Samuel G. McMulhn 
Greeley* (Weld). ........-+---+--0-+« «+. A. OC, Patton 
G * (Gunnison)..............-------D. T. Sepp 
Lake City* (Hinsdale)............. ....G. D. Bard 
Leadvilie* (Lake)....... seeeceeeeee - William H. Nash 
Montrese* (Montrose).....-...--.-....--- HUGO SELIG 
ag Montrose National Bank and any County 
ofticer 


Mosca (Castilla).......000+----+e-++-H. C . Minsheodt 
Senescence yf Phillipe 


( ) 
( ° 
eens eoesececsoces . Howe 
eer dace = wee 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia (New Haven).............- Holden & Holdem 
B (Fairfield), 


we id). 
STEVENSON &@ WILSON, (Fenry C. Stevenson— 
Clifferd B Wolson.) Refer to (ity Na: ional 
Bavk, First National hank, he 4 —- 
Bank, Bridgeport Trust Co , R.G Don & 
Deroy ew Urairaeld) aces Tweedy, Souut & W uittlesey 
ew Haven) seeesnns hue row J. Ewen 


nh Pairfeld 
Hartford) .......... Sidne 


is 


commercial and corporation 
eral practice. a 
New Haven* Cen Be 

an Ht. Eels Jr.) a 

_ dr. 
al Sec a et ep 

au . ‘er re 

Bank or Mlochasics’ * National Bank. 
conga ang: B Coiien 

Charles H. N 





New Lond he serhy don) 





Newtown (Fairfield)............. 

Norwatk (Fairfield) ..... pence Warner & 

Norwich* (New London).............. Wallace 8. Allis 

Rockville (Tolland) ..... nesane ---. THOMAS F. NOONE 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Shelton (Fairfield)..............-.-- ANDREW J. EWEN 





Water (New Haven) .... ..... A. P. BRADSTREET 
Odd we’ pits. Practice in all courte. Collec- 
tions as Refers to Thomaston National 

k, T i 

Willimantic (Windham)........... secoes 

W ndeor Locks ‘Hartford)............ 7. W Johnson 

bebe =~ (Litchfield) ..... oaanee GEORGE A. SANFORD 

Refers to Hurlbut National Bank. 
DELAWARE. 

Dover* (Kent) .............<.--<- Van Dyke 

Romgetowe’ Sussex)...... ea0e coccoct h L. O 

Middletown (New Castile)............. --W.F. 

*'imington* (New Castle) 

Wilmington* (New Castle)............... G. T. Brown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
BERRY & MINOR,Colorado Bldg, 14 & G st., N. W. 


(Walter V R. amin 8. Minor). Re- 
Le te Atle tony & it Co.. the Ameri- 
can Nat'l Bank, Italian Embassy, Swiss 
etc. a ~ pe L. courte and 
departmen collection department. 
Long distance telephone. 
BRANDENBURG & BRANDENBURG, Fendall Bldg 
344 D ot, . Specialties—Commercial, real 


estate and co poration law, ents and claims. 
Refers to Secoud National’ Bank & U. 8. Fi- 





deiity & Guaranty Co 
ery & BLACKBURN, A Louisiana ave. 
. 8. Blackburn, J. Black %.2 
Stes in the Supreme Ovure of the 
States, and courts of the District of Columbia 
Organized to handle mer 


B. P. HOLZBERG, Ailantio ay Reters to Colum- 
bia National Bank. 


RALSTON & SIDDONS, Bond Building. ay A to 
Citizens’ National Bank, Union vings Bank 
Insurance Co. 











FLORIDA. 
* (Franklin).... .........W. B. 


Bartow Polk)...........«<««««00++.Tucker & Tucke 

ee (Manates) ...........00.---3.J3 Stewar 

aes cary odccocedeésees soos A Ss 

Shipley ashingwn)........ ecccees . Butler, Sr 

Gainesville (Aisunua).... 2... .ccccccseeess H. Davis 

fackeonville (Duval)........... o+ee.seeM. U, Jordan 
Jasper* (Hamilton)............... eusesteesihe IN 

Key West’ (Monroe) .............«0.-.--.0. M. Phip,s 

Marianna’ SennnD--a-<cocseseoumioaayas & Miltor 

* (Marion) ............. cocces nel F. Marshal! 

Cit (Volusia) baeteece aecceesses-B. D. Coulter 

*( Wt .ccccevecsonces eoseee Wm. H. Jewei 

Palatka’ (Putnam)..........<<...-..-....Henry Strans 

Paimetto (Manatee)............-- -----. E. F. Wilson 

Refers to Manetee County State Bank. 

* (Kocam bia) .......0.6 a | C. Rinkley 

Br. Aagustine”* (St. Jona)......... --.W. W. Dewhart 

Tallanassee” (Leon)... ......«000-<0-s- W. Willian s 

Tampa’ (flilisboro)............. JOSEPH W. FRAZIER 


Refer- t» American National Baok and Exchange 
National Bank. 
ville” (Brevard) .......-..««..-James T, Sanders 





GEORGIA, 
Adrian (Emannel) ... ry to Swainsboro 
Alvasy (Vvougverty) HM Popo & du: 
Americus" (Samter)...... R. Winch st-1 
Ashburn (Worth) . . J. A. Comer 


Refers tod .S Betta& Co and W.A. Murray, Ashburn. 
Athens (Clarke)... land & 





..MeWhorter, Strick Green 
Atianta* (Falton)................... Moore & Pume vy 
Se ane -- ---George Robinson Cothn 
Bain »ridge* (Decatur) ..... «+«----A. L. Hawes & Son 


Blakely* int. socococusssousaeve WALTER G. PARK 
Refers to Kank of Blakely and First National 
Bauk of Blakely. 


Branswick* (Glynn)........ eoccescccces R D. Meader 
B whanan’ (Haraison)..... ae+cceesees W. P. Robinson 
Buena Vista* (Marion)...... oscesceese- Goo. P. Mamo 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ........... eases. Felis N Cobb 
Oedartown* (Polk)..............«..-.Sanders & Davis 
Columbus (Muskogee)........ .. acunits A. “ Taorpton 


Cordele (Dooly) .......20-- sscccsscocss- 6. JON-S 
Refers to Cordele i National Bank and tinea States 


Fidelit. & Guarantee Co., Cordele. 
Dalton (Whitetield)............ C. D. MrCutchen, Jr. 
Dawaoen* (Terrell) _«eees--James G Parks 


Refers to Daweon National Bank and First State 
Bank ot Dawson, and cecneng Bans of Macon. 
Dongias, (Coffee) ............---- O Steen & Chandler 
Dublin ( .anrens)..........-. George Wilton Williams 
Kefers to |aurens nee Dublin Banking 

Co and First National Ban 


Eastman’ | Dodge) .............+..00---d. F. pton 
Eatonton (Putnam)............- «oeee. W. B. Wingtiel 
Elberton’ (Elbert).......... eoce-cee.---. 4 B. Rogers 
Fitsverald, (Irwin)........  -.....- DREW W. PAULK 


Refers to the First National Bank and the Kx- 
change Bank. 


Fort ‘taines’ (Clay)........... eeeeeceees-B. F. Dillard 
@aine wile’ (Hall) .........2..c0e---e- H. Perry 
Garfield (Emanuel) ..........-..- Send to Suabeshors o 
Graymout (Emanuel) ............- renee: to -wainsbero 
Gritin (Spalding) ...............c00...-. M, W. Beck 
uony Grove (Jackson)..............R.L. J. Sautb 


Bartwell* (Hart)........ A G. & Julien B MeCurry 
Refer to R. G. Dunn & Co. and Hartwell Bank. 
Homerville* (Clinoh).............s-++-- 8. L. Drawar 
wag: aly by” . O F. Littlefield 

fers to Merchants & Farmers’ Savings Kank. 


La Grange* ( froup)..............- well & Lovejoy 
Lampkin* (Stewart)... enent adit .E. T. Hickey 
Macon" ( Bibb)........... ececcccoces Riehars K Hinen 
Moultrie* (Colquitt)........... McKenzie & McKenzie 
Montezuma — pwedesees senecebeose - ree 
Newnan* Coweta GLASS 


Refers to Viret National Bank and 3-4 Bank 
ing ('o of Newnan. 


Norristown (Emanuel)..........- Send to Swainsboro 
Nunez (Ewanuel) .........+--e0e-- Send tu Swain boro 
Perr, touston) .........-cecccess-----U. U. Vuncab 
Reidaville* (Tattnall)...-.....- «oes. W. T. Barkhalte 

Rome (Floyd) saneeeseeccccceses C, E, Carpenter 
Savannah* (Chethem).......... HITCH & DENMARK 


Ref+r to Citizens’ Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 


RK G. Dan & Uo. and ‘ihe Bradstreet Co., all of 
Savannah. 
Stilimore (mmanuel).............- Sen! to Swainsboro 
ummertown (E a ninsisnbel Se: d to Swainsbo o 
Summit (Emanuel . esses Send to Swainsboro 
Swainsherc (Bue. ooshen S4FFOLD & LARSEN 
Refer to PFank of Gravmont, (Graymunt) and . ui- 
zens’ Bank of Swainsboro, 
Thomaaville” (Thomas)....... MacIntyre & MacIntyre 
Thomeon ( McDuffle)......... ....0.---- John T. West 


Tif on (Bermen)..............-.. Jonathan B. Murrey 
Refers to Love & Buck. 

Valdosta’ ( Lowndes).. -«-«+- D. B. Small 
Kef rs to Citizens’ Baok of Valdosta. 

Waycross’ (Ware) ...... -«++---Toomer & Reynolds 
Reter to Kank of Waycross. 
Edward F. Jeffords. 

Waynesboro’ (Burke:.......... «----Seaborn H. Jones 
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IDAHO. 


Boise City* (Ada).........-..-- .Charles F. Neal 


Caldwell* (Camyon).......... ....-.....H. A. Griffiths 
Challia’® (Custer) ........0..-.-0+eee0 _L. H. Johnston 
Idabo Falla’ \ Blackfoot). asscausdaannd B. Jd Briggs 
Kingston (Shoshone).......... ...-++..- Isaac 8. Daly 


(lu the Coeur d Alenes. Idaho.) Refers to Old Na 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., and First National 
Bank, Wallace. Idaho. 
Lewiswn* (Nes Perces)..............5. L. MeFarland 
Malad (Oneida S. D. DAVIS 
Kefers to J. N. Ireland & Co., Bankers. 


Moscow’ (Latah)............-.----+- ames H. Forney 
P .yette ( OD). ...+- ecccecccccesoces 
P satello” (Bannock) pedssbecccceeccesces F. 8. Dietrich 
Simon City* (Lembi) ........-..-00-- F. J. Gower 
Wartiner* (Shoshone) ..............++- J. 

Refers to Weber Bank. 
Weiser* ( Washington)..........---<++++++ J.W. Ayers 

ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon (Knox)..........0.---ss0+s00+ Dennis Clarke 
Alton (Madison) ...........0.00+.+++++-+--H. 5. Baker 
Amboy (Lee)......-.0000--00 esennce Wooster & Hawes 
(Dou ) . 2+ cenccececees-.--. 50nd to Mattoon 
Assumption (Christian).......... Dowdal) & Franklin 
Arora (Kane) ..........ceeeesse00+- . O. South wort: 
Aastin (Cook)..... Gcedeqweeccennseesess J. W. Bennet 
B .ardstown (Cass)..... suoctenesceeeoses R. R. Hewit 
Belleville’ (St. Clair)...... ..-- -.---- R. W. Ropieque 
for First National Bank. 
Belvidere” ( Ddaeeneue enscenes Faller & De Wol 
B vomington’* (MoLean)........... Calvin Ravbarr 
roadlands (Champaign). ......- Send to Cham 

B «annell (M Peccecccccce Vavid Chamber 
Cairo Fy cnpbadawodenaeeen Langedon & Leeb 
Cambridge’ ies detesenancecase Almon H. Linn 

Refers a. First “National Bank. 
Canton (Fulton) ..............-..---- Reylin & Sutton 

(Jackson)..........++- Astros 8. Caldwell) 
Carthage* (Hancock).........+..-- ie vis Fin — 
( Pees iw 2 ngar 

Se cee 
CHIC AGO® ( 

FERGUSON & a GOnDNOW. Title & ‘ar * Ridg. 100 


Washington st Commerci«!, Corgan, 
Probate, Real Estate Law and T Mark 
C.e 8. Kefer to Chirago Nationa. Bank & 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. 





Chillicothe ( Peoria) ... Send to Peora 
sanvers (McLean)..... See Bloomingtov 
Jan rv m. A. You 


Dixon* (Lee)........-.-..-------- 

Downer’s Grove (Du Page). ...-..- cwames ‘ LEECH 

Durand (Winnebago).................- 

Dwight (I.ivingston)......--...------ Frank 1. ‘Baith 

East St. Louis (St. Clair).............- Frank C. Smith 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Effingham* (Effingham)................-- Wright Bros 

Elwin (Kane)................------.Powers & Bald 


Elm wood (Peoria). ......................8end to Peoria 
El Paso (Woodford)..................-3. F. Bosworth 
Fairfield (Wayne) ...............- Geo. W. John 


Fisher (Champaign) .... ROL 


Send to Champaign 
Foo- laud aoa iseeee eccces 


Send to Ch umpaign 


sy ~ A Se eeanbeses W. N. Cronkrite 
ers to k of eee, 

Fulton SUIREEcsecncesacteqcos F. L. Holleran 
Galena* (Jo Davies).............+.--- “Martin J. Dillot 
Galesburg* (Knox)...........-.------ Wm D. Godfrey 


Gifford (Champaign) ..............Send to Champaign 
rreenup (Cumberiand)..... Senu lo Matuan 
pains | eee. oo -Choisser, Whi ees Choisser 


Htetland® (Madison 


Hillaboro’ (Me = nae 
Hinsdale (Da Page). ... 
Homer (Champaign)... 
Iveadale |Champaign). 
Jacksonville’ (Morgan) 












Joliet® (Will).......... .. Higgins & Walter: 
Kankakee’ (Kankakee) Daniel H. Paddock 
Kewanee ( Henry).........-.--00++--.+-- Cc. C. Wilson 
Lacon (Marshall) .. ...... ..«..--- Barnes & Magoop 
Refer to First National Bank 
Lincoin* (Logan) .. ......... .Samuel L. Wallace 
“dacomb* (McDonongh)........... L. B Vow 
Mahomet at a -Send to Cham gn 
Marion’ ( Willamson) . -.-. Geo W. Youn, 
Mattoon (Coles) ...............-+-++- Andrews & Vaus 





Moline* (Rock Island).................. ood & Peek 
Momence (Kankakee).................-- E. P. Barnes 
Monmoutp* (Warren)...... «~~. «.«..«.- J B Rrowr 
Morris* (Grundy)...... J. W. Rauseb 





dound City" Pulaski). seevesee--e-- William & Wal 
Mount Wabash) . coeuqnooneages, 8. R. Patnay 


Mount Carroll* (Carroll). esseeeeses-]. B. Smith & & 2 

Mount Sterling’ (Brown)........- Hubvard & Manny 

Nepervilie (Du ee “WML HA teect 
ie ( Dsenecoe canned 

Neoga p ota SehA eaasenes .. Bend to 

Oln-y* (Richland) + ae RRR Ie mo Ritte 

Oregon* (Ogie)...........-.....-......---Frank Bacos 


39 











Pie A =e H. 6. 
apa J cocccccccoces 
Parte (Bagar)........ pms > fe Gh Wenn 
Paxton’ ( Decccccccccecececes ccesses 
Pekin* (Tazewell) meninneninens See ETE 
P ePaastMd § ...00 2-0 cccccccces ccee cocsec 
STONE & FULLER, Woolner Bldg Ref-r to First 
Nat Rank. Merchants’ \ at k ard pavings 
_ , of Peoria, ail of Peuria . 
lo ¢ mr Diieccemand e¢e Sead 5 
Pontiac* Livimgeten).......-. Merry 6 6 Aa 
Prinestee* | aa eoaceenceue percent 1 & . 
Geer a GAMB) ....0---eensennceeess- 


— (Gallatin) ............ 
Robinron (Crawford) 


dwok ford” ( W ) ++ -snenee----Frost & Mokvep 
Rock Island’ (Rock sceneeeees+ K. B. Parmenter 
& Bowtenberg 


Rusbville* (Schuyler) ...... -saees- Glass 
of Rushville. 
See Bloomington 


esa vette Bank of 
McLean) ........--<-«0<+-- 

Selby (Shalby)........- 000+. hed pm C. Headen 
pret Syme pot Sa0e8 cocsescee * Cont Dr wae 
Springtield Sangamon)......--.--- iD 
Guenter Laaenen, poscececucoeneeeeeos Wales Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moultrie) ................--Peadro & Senttel 
4nmner (Lawrence)...........-.... «..--- 8. C. Lewis 
Rycamore* (De Kalb).............-.--..@. W Dunton 
St ee (Champaign)...... coosans to Cham: 
taylorvilie* oa, M. 

Refers to H. M 


Dwwwcess 








Yorkville” ( (Kendall. ecccencengeees We 


INDIANA. 


Anderson* (Madison) ...............J. BR. Thornburgh 
* (Steuben) .............+..-- Emmet A. 
4 (Marshall) ............++.+--+..+--8ee Plymouth 


Peccccccccececccs - += 


sSourbon , 
GORE OTRAS... sscé cccoeccssesocenees’ 
Bristol (Elkhart) .........2.....e«0«s- 
Vambridge Caty (Wayne)..............W. F. 
Columbia Urty* « Wb Veecccccccccccces E. K. Strong 
fers to Farmers’ , 
Oolumbne « Ba 
den* (Harrison) 
efers to the First + some: 
Crawfordsville’ (Mon Robert W. Caldwell 
Refers to First Nat’) and Uitisens’ National Banks. 
Crown roint* (Lake ........ «oe. - Willis C. patie 
Decatur’ (AAaeEAD.-oveceseeceee namyngic Merryman 
Dunkirk (J ageSe Ee 


g 





Fairmount (Grant) ......................-L. A. Cassel) 
Fort Waene* : Allen)............... ee ng 34 a woe 
Refer to First National Bank and F. 
bo ae Hinton) Char! trim 
glort” (C coassocecceceetas e8 
Frankton (Madison) ............... ««s---d. M. Farlow 
1 UenIG ED ccccccccoceccecccsses J. W. Oswald 
Goshen’ en. er Mommert & J 
Special and personal attention to commercial buat 
ness, stenog apher, no! and long distance 
tele: hone. Reterence, all banks in Goshen -and 


Elkhart. 





een (Hantington) candi -- HENRY C. MORGAN 
Refer to the an Bank. 
Indian spolis* (Manon 
JOHN W. KERN ate No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to «ber National Bank. 
(indianapolis, (Coutinued.) 
auanis & a NEMUEKGER, Commercial Club Bidg. 
F and Sa 


Faaper ( eseccescces coeses 


-ndaliville (Noble)....... ....... 
Xokomo’* (Howard)........ Blackli 


roe 





semeetrene ans oS iarnnasetaln arn at siete 


Scaahs ane 
al ae a pe abilaye 


nS stiles «6 


nachna» 


1 5 lignite oat aa 


TERE F 
ee eee 


ao gg n= 
Seen melee 





eit 


aL en a 
prarenh ares 
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Lafa: * (Tippecanoe) .......... Wilbur F. Severson eae ee jpanoose). 





















Postville (Allamakee) ......... ......#. 8. Burling 
La Porte* (La Porte).... ...... -....--- Weir & tvoran FEE. Kefer to First National Rank, Center- | #reston (Jackson)................. Send to Maquoketa 
Limestone jw soneevemnanesall Send to Bedford ate Nat'l Bank and Citazens Savings Bank. Primghar* (O’Brien).... .......... O. H. Montaheimer 
1 Logansport* (Cass dnindbandasncenagaice my a ow poe wernt =F DEETED . ncccavcsccssconnnpae P. W. Barr | Ri Greene) .... ....+.. eoccccces Send to Jefferson 
Marion* (Grant) ........ Manley & tne (Crawford)..... Sescccesess L. E. Goodwin | Rock * (LYON) ..0 000. -ncncnneceenss C. J. Miller 
Middlebury (Elkhart). Send to Goshen | Jb (Cherokee). .......0..-.00+- J.D. F. Smith | Rock V. (teas). epnceupésncceecadnd W. C. Leonard 
Millersburgh (Elkhart). Send to Goshen ee ee. Rolfe (P: BAR) ccccecseecece cocesase GO, 
Mishawaka (St. Joseph) . Handley & Pyle South Bend | Clearfield (Tayior).. «J. Ruthven (Palo Alto)...... ....-. Send to 
Mitchell (Lawrence).................- Send to Bedford | Jlinton* (Clinton).. Goong " Sac City* (Sac) 
Monticello* (White) ............... Spencer & 1 Yooper (Greene). ... ot Jefferson 
Mount Vernon* (Posey) William Lon Yorning* (Adama). 
Mancie* (Delaware) Bin, Council Bluffs (Pottawattami) 
Nappanee (Elkhart).................. J. Uresco* (Howard)............... 
New Albany” (Floyd Weston" (Union) edvaveccessessebestelne 
New Harmony (Posey) Dana ( Dicgseuc cocenseses annste 
New Paris (Eikhart)... Davemport* (Scott) .........00seecessene- 
Peru* (M . rencooue de Ay A ) ipicetoencane J. H. Lind 
Portland* (Jay) ..... enison* (Crawford).......secses-sseeee-- 
Princeton* (Gibson) . . oe ° Des Moines* (Polk.................00-. 
(TRBPCT) 2020. connnecneene w. Dubuayae’ (Dubuque 
(J -F. LYON & LYON, Cor 
Richmond* (Wayne) ... ... National Ome. Du 
Book port* ( and U. 8. Express Co. 
ee See pean. s be ufsctarer or wholesaler; The 
South Bend (Bt. Jeseph aw. Geo. A. Kurts. on Sees Cae, 















Eldora* (Hardin). .......... 
Frank A Kelley sos Firet ~—s Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. ; 
Emmeteburg* (Palo EBD. ccccccssccates qa 
Adam Stockinger | Estherville” (Emmet). ......---....scss+: OS od Bel 
...Oliver e pel ieee ‘1 Bank and =e - Bank and Leavitt & Johnson Meticnal Bank, 
SiBee Piymontt | gods (Porahontan) -----ecss scans. ZC. Bradshaw | W eostes City: (Hina see Wealey Martin 
Daviess aul & Padgets | ~SOS* U7 (tanetage) ..-...-.-.-.. . Ww (Kossuth)................... Boner & Fellows 
afore to the People's National Bank. ‘inte iia, West Bend (Pato Alto)--2.22-22222 21 J. P. Becker 
Winamac* (Pulaski) ..........-2.22--20-0--N ye & Nye Fort * (Lee)... 
a (Jefferecn)... “ 
INDIAN TERRITORY. Glidden (Carrol baheteneutsahacsaall 
(Webster)................. 
Ardmore ‘Pickins)........ Herbert, Walker & Cannon | Graettinger (Palo Alto) KANSAS. 
Refer to City sestonel Bank pine = bes ee nod Suni anne H sons 
Bokchita (Choctaw Nation).... ..... rge B. Z re rand Junction ? 
Ow Firat N Bank. pre P. Abilene* (Dickinson).............. phar G. W. Hurd 
Bristow (Creek ON) ..++0+..+--+0--Send to Sapulpa aa 
Caddo (Choctaw Nation)....... Charles E. McPberren Gu 73 — ity roowiay} = = 
Chickasha* (Pickins)........-. Charies L. Feohheimer | Gamburg* (Fremont)...........- & Stevens Refers to Farmers’ State Bank ava rete 4 
Coweta (Creek Nation) ............. Send to Wagoner | Hampton’ (Franklin)............. -Fred. A. Harriman Bank. 
‘trove ( ee eee -Send toJ.C. starr at Vinita Harlan* (Shelby).............c00-ssee0s T. R. Mockler Atchison: (Atchison).........H. M. & W. A. Jackson 
a Hartley (0 Brien) pancoviccvatniogeinanll W. P. Briggs | Bollevilie* ”'t. Dillon 
Dist.). Hambolat (Hum bolt). Br 
t (Humboldt)........ 
Muscogee* (Creek Nation). "Hutchings, West & Parker | [aa Grove" (Ida) 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation) .............. W. A. CHASE | Independence (Buchanan). 
Refers to Nowata National Bank. ae - a (ware) iduuens 
Okmulgee (Creek Nation)............. Send to Sapulpa arren County Bank. 
Poteau (Central District) ..... MALCOLM E. ROSSER lowe ol ou — seeeeeeeeeenesees ee J. G. Marner 
Refere te the hational Bank of Potean Jehenesn* (scebah-....-c.....---0as A ee 
Send Reskuk® (100) «1 coccccccccscccccessee ° 
Lak City Coibeen) pcoean nas Saeeiiii J. M. MeCrary 
e (Ci MD coccce ccveseecssbe A © 
ha a ity (Blackhawk)............. P. 
( pucconccssicsnnen 
Le Mars* Cre) esescenes senescended E. T. BEDELL ‘ ; . ‘_a- 
Lenox (Taylor) eh rN ARR ae Se J.B. Dunn | Fredonia* (Wilson). ................. R. W. MoGrath 
ation) Livermore (Humboldt) . concstoncaconnaged Send to Bode Law office and Investment Agency. Refers to 
J.C. Starr. Refers to First Nat'l Bank of Vinita Fredonia. 


& Planters’ Mutualins. Ass'n, LittleRook, Ark. 


Wagoner (Creek Nation) ................C. E. Castle 
Refers to Bank of Wagoner. 








niki anniek kiahnad b5oardinan, 5 Same a ; 
Mason City" (Corre Gordo) eecces cose irechman | 4° CG. wait 
Maxwell (Si Junction (Geary)...................W. 8. Roark 

Refers to Kansas Citv* (Wyandotte) 

Missouri Vaile McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 
Mount Ayr* , ants Bank. 
Mount Picasant” THOS. J. WHITE. Refers to Merchants’ 
Muscatine (Muscatine Brown Commercial State Bank 
Nasaua (Chickasaw) 
Neola (Potta’ 
Nevada" ( 








—— a 
Osage” (Mitchell) ‘ * (Riee).......0- acncceeccesceess--Jones & Jones 
“ wm to the cin ” (Riley)......... vesseeeee- John B 
Cedar Linn) Osceola* Clarke! FCCC! Ce eee eee ee . Hedrick Marion* ee Kelley 
R. CLEMENS & LAMB, Security Oskaioosa* (Mahaska). oe Brough 
Bank Bidg. Practice in State and ton 
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4! 
ee «s-e«+-CyrusS.Bowman| g§ = = = ##$$MAINE.  _ | Chicopee (Hampden)................ James H. Loomis 
Norton soten" (Merten? ececcccccccecccceesse 1. H. peor MAINE. pare ag Falls ‘Hampicn secascecees Send to Chicopee 
Oberlin* (Decatur).................@. Webb Bertram | Ashland (Aresstesh) eaethnaedmnnistind Seth S. Thornton | Clinton (W orcester)................ Edmond A. Evans 
Olathe ohne ocseeccieaiaiaeal "Towle H to Geo. R. Gardiner. Fudge of Probate vali (Bristol).....-.--..s020see Philips & Faller 
neccceceseosansenenenne arvev * wer (Bristol) ..........-.«-+«++ ips 
* (Osborne)... sees J. K. Mitohell | {Ub a" (Androscoggin)...Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden | i onbarge (W. Roicsscoaee Char 
Refers to First National Bank. Bangor" A owe a ep eeeteen. JOSEPH E. HALL | Foxboro (Norfolk)...... _ .-..-- Ww 
City Bldg. Refers to Veasie National pank. or aed Ww - oe Se Bk. 
Bath* etre eames “Larabee | Gloucester (Easex).........-----.---- . 
Biddetord’ (York)...... ........,, Charles W. Rees ener 
’ Branswick (Cam B ccsgee-- - Clarence E. Sawyer | Gre nilela ( nmap Sent to Holyoke 
: Refers to Union National Bank of Brunswick. nan John M 
Russell Springs ( . Calaia” (Washington)......... .... Bameen & Ot Chale | ee wane oooee-sccccncces pay 
W.H. WAGNER. Refers to State Bank of Osk- | Choisea (Kennebec) ccc... Sond to Garden 
v: Cherryfield (W Pastééen sence Fred L. 
Sigeees So aes 
Dover* (Piscataquis)..........--.---- 2 


. B. 
Geonce ve HURON. Prompt strates to mercan. 

to First National, 

Mershana Nat and oo Nat'l Banke 


Practice in all conrta. 
A. pe TONE “WILSON, ik, as Kansas avenue. 
ttorney for Kansas 


lection 
Topeka Refers to Merchants’ National Bank 


cee ewnneee 


Yates Center* (Woodson)..... Kirk 
Refer to Yates Center National 


KENTUCRY. 















Agency of Refers to 


Peak 
pets fore to mb ie =~) omy ak 
any or any ow 

E. O. Greenleat 
Nat'l B’k and Franklin Co. ty B'k. 
) 





) Jam 
Lewiston (Androscoggin)... .Oakes, Pulsifer & Ludden 
Refer to Lewiston Trust & Safe Deposit Co. and 
First National Bank, both of Lewiston 


tee p reme (Andienonngin) .. er H. eune 
Oldtown (Peston. eee Sevens Beth 
Eastern Trust & Banking Co. Rey ee 


eee eweeee coe 








pegecceccenccecoousstl D. W. Steele, Jr. 
eee (Warren)...........W. W. Mansfield 
ville* et (Tayler) eevee +--Robert Emmet Pur wal 
SURED nccccccocenscqasiiill a oss 
Qovingion (Kenton) Simmons i MARYLAND 
Danville* (Boyle) .-Chas. C. Fox 
sent” (Franklin bs 
A ) : . Annapolis* (Anne — er or James R. Brashears 
) — ol Gre) painagocnetone scecdeces as ¥ B ALTIMORE (Balti 
ja ter P ccmsereccosenntal oon eee SGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, 711-712 Fidelity 
i aeniasws wr ey veide Commercial banking law a: 4 colleetions 
apt e Cc. W.M Certified Public A Cc issio er 
Sr ae Seeten-nonnoccnsconsestes — oo of Deeds Notary Pubic and Travelling Ad- 
EOUISVILLE. (Jetierson " ee & Hi Members scanntes * National 
etferson)............ Lane & Harrison — Felity . 
* Co oo 
} Sater jiibers 8. Hawkins 
. Harris ey + D. Urie 
Whalin Princess Anne Md. 







Oa & &N 
E b.sctan . A. Ad 
Clinton* (East Feliciana).......... EDWARD E. WALL 
Refers to Dank of Clinton and Bank of Wilson. 
ville (Ascension) .......... una 
97 Opelousas st. 
Farmervill« (Union).................. Clifton Mathews 


Refers to Farmerville State Bank and Bank of 
Winfield,  ~ eat 5 ath 
Homer* (Claiborne)... 





(Avoyelles).. scoeones cosseecces 

| ae A z ED cc ccccncccce gece -Stubbs & Russell 
«2 & JOHN D. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Refer 
ry Bank, lew Ovisens Hee 

tional Bank, Denver a?) Savings 

eee .C.) Nat'l 

Rayville* (Ri: Diccoccce. sontahnnen Wells & Wells 
Shreveport” (Caddo) ... Wise, Randolph & Randal! 
Vidalia (Con ) saecceeseeeeee M. Calhoun 





Hagers Ww is t= 
caer (Washin “a 
Refers to First National Ban 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire). . 
Amesbury (Essex) .. 
Amherst ( 

Ashburnham oe 
Athol (Worcester)....... ......-.-...R. 
Attleboro (Bristol)............ Send to North Attlebore 
Barnstable* (Barnstable Hiram P. Harriman 


Deccccccces 





BOS TON* (Suffolk) 

HERBERT L. BAKER, 80 Court st. Practice in al) 
courts. jections and ———— ae 

prom attention nkrup 
corporation oe & specialty. Refers 4 Ee 
Dep. Uo. or any bank in Boston. 
wae 34 o Genes. 5 Tremont st. (Fred. W. Moore 

Shead.) General law and 
Collections Refer to Mercan 


ten a practice. 
tile Trust Co. Higginson & Co, bankers 
—— Bradstrest & Co., 


Lo, & Co. b 
rowning. King > See, University 
Pree Cuinbridge 0.6 . Harvey & Co.. piano 
arvey Co. a 
Brockton (Piymeath) oseecess--.---.Herbert H. Chase 
(Middlesex). 
WENA P. FIELDING, 586 Massachusetts ave. 


5.) Refers to Harvard Trust Co and 
Sapustetendinan of Streets. 

















Rican 4. THLSOT, aor x 407 Main st. Commercial 


lectiona and —{— Rotary, 
io. Refers to Ci y National 


0 E. WEBSTER, f1 Main at Celinctinns and omm 
mercial law; Notary Public. Refers to First 





Worcester’ ‘Worreater) 
beaas Ss 3 A. = af. Atreer & Counrellor, N 


efers to Worcester Safe Deposit 
Trust Co. “aad cag tanh ts Wace, 


‘MICHIGAN. 


i 
eff 


fF 








, 


t 


rf 
F 


Battle Creek (Calheun) .....-.. Charies F. McKenzie 
Refers to Bank of Battle Creek, City 
Bavk and Merchants Savings Bank 


Calumet and ge Aa Lanrium. 

MacDONALD. POWER & RMACK, Hermann 
Block. Reter to First National Bank and 
Merchaptes and Miners’ Bank. 

Columbieville (Lapeer)............. ...Send to 

“roswel) Sanilac) 


ay — 
3 Bubi slock References: U 8. Senator Har 

Alger; J. L. Hudson Clothier; Grinnell Bros., 

— Hou e; J. Brushaver Sons, 







any judge or bank in city. 
Lewis A 4 oe Aiso Commissioner of 
Deeds, —_- ‘ew York. 
+ ar Rapids ( Katen) ........ «+-«----Corbin & Peters 
~— Genesee).........s000---- onees Nap O Sue 
Frewont wae opees A. F. Tibbite 
Grand ( ). Alexander 
ay ( \win)... ----d. T. Campbell 
Ommjacadat, 0 —— & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michigan 
Bidg. General Settlement 
aan erent matters 
th it Western Michigan. Refer to Kent 
Co. Sa’ —_ National City Bank and 
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ree Linden tHlooghten “wa A. Duman, Calumet 
— poesebbonsneuney Be - 4 
aa... ocee-+- Ewa Chapi: 
] (Lapeer)...... White Longhnane & Cramton 
rium (Houghten)..... Wa. A. Ba eman, Calum t 
istee (Manistee)............ .... John H. Grant 
Marquette’ (Maryuctte)...... -Chas. K. bivwn & Du» 
Metamora (Lapeer)....... evesecccceces Send to Lapeer 
Menominee* (M 


enominee) 

L. D. EASTMAN. Kefers to First Nat. Bank of 
M~ ominee, R. G. Van & Co., Fide ity & Cas- 
uality Cv. and Nativnal Incorporation Co., ali 
of New York. 

Midland* (Midland) ................ see 
Mount Clemens‘ (Macemb) 
——- S. JENNEY. Refers to Uliman Savings 








Russell & McNamara 
J MacDonald 
illiam J. Gilber 
Send to Lapeer 
---H C. —— 
Dart & 
and my State Bank 
H Patterson 
... Law & Moore 
Romeo (Macomb)...... ......-.-..- c.c Thertegten 
y= =e (Saginaw) —.......-+0++-- Nathan 8. Wood 
on fo" (Chippewa 006 sedéveouay Ww. J. Lyon 
(Chippewa) ......... ome A. Cay 
— Uiebedbecedcones estes B. N. Keister 
‘on Je oseph) ...............Charles A. Sturges 
Rivers Bes Ceyeneneuee . M. —— 
se Bay Clty | Traverse)...Patchin & Croteer 
Weat Bay Bay) .......-+<0--0.--.. See Bay City 
West Bronoh? ( Na Gusidstenapieas . L. grane 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw).......... piivocebde D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
Ada* (Norman)..............-.--.0++.-.. Gray & Gray 
Albert — (Freeborn)... ...........- Todd & Carlson 
Amboy Bl tare eas dkanevctinod ce ioe 
(Blue Mnipiiehaneuattiined ae. 
Austin (Mower)..... ereenees-ceeeeee Lyman VD. Baird 
Bird Island irons iadiethinnes Congue Frank Murray 
Refers to Waseco Count ae and Janesville 
Bank, both at Janes 
Brainerd’ (Crow Wing)................ 
Breck: * (Wilkin).......... Everdell . Evonde 
Canby ‘ Vellow Medicine) ........... Geo. Fitzsimmons 
C -ookston (Polk)...........ce000.2--- A. C. Wilkinson 
DULUTH (St. Louis). ........... Ri) ard«on & Day 
Fairmont* (Martin)....... ..........De Forest Ward 
ae Any SS esomee osecdeccibe A, Meet 
coccces eee . vel 
ny sapeeescacve ecesnccccccccce +: E. rnd 
? - a wepcednee «-0e. W. B. 5 ae 
Lak+ (Jac 
MANLY P. THORNTON. General law practice and 
. collections. vend to First National Bank. 
Benton’ (Lincoin).... ---dohn McKenzie 
skofield (Jackson). ..... . G. Latourel) 
Little Falls* (Morrison) - Lind & Blanchard 
| om bie A (Todd).............+..-.d. D 7 anyee 
(Blue Earth)....... etooesennaen 8. B. Wilson 
Marshall (Lyon)......... sereonpencess VO B. Seward 


PIFIELD, _ FLETCHER ER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Commercial, 


peetie a and real 
esate nm, 8 ties. Refer to Flour City 


or any bank or jobbing 
ep mee o 
Montevideo (Chippewa) ............ Lynder A. Smith 


Moorhead* (Clay)........ ange seaeennriansas C. A. Nye 
Pine City* (Pine).......... Seeneehnandl 8. G. L. Koberis 
Red wing* ( 0G). ene eens -eenee Boynton & Stevens 
Roonester™ (Oimsted)............ han & G. anger 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns)................ agies & - cake 
Saint James” (Watonwan)............ . Hammond 
SAINT PAUL* (Ramasy).........-..... 8. P. Crosb: 
| alae I re mB eoececescce -A.A md 
ae Dwan 
Winona" (Winona).................... ebber & Lees 
A for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
Zumbrota ( Dib csecvocscnensevesian J. H. Farwell 


MISSISSIPPI. 





‘& 
opwevetis Jas Cashin 
Sian .--. Pollard & Hamner 
Refer to the Rank of Leflore. 






30 (Harrison) .........- Send to Mississi oy 
Golly Spring’ (Marshall) n-o0-@ |. Fant 
ng” ( we ° 
ieckeon’ (Hinds) igasouce . J. H. Thom 
WocComb Cit oy; a in & Williams 
Meridian + ierdale).......... Braham & McCants 


Roesinan “Bide. Refers to First National Bank 
and Citizens’ Bank. 
Vississipp City * rnepgpeseanes oagnabnann T. V. Noland 
Natobes* (Adams). Ernest E. Brow: 
Rosedale’ (Bolivar) CHARLES SCOTT, WOODS & SCOTT 
Refer to Hanover National Bank and 


* Wdackson) .......++...-- 

(Warren) .......Smith, Hirsh & Landau 

(Covin.ztou).... ewesceceee td. O, Napion 
MISSOURI. 


OTeZon) ...... -cenneecceeeeseeeesLs. P, Norman 
reene) J. 


Caruthere.ille tPeasiscot) —— . Roberta 

Jhillicothe’ (Livingston)...........d. M. Davis & Son 
Clinton’ (Henry)....... nonmmnacesdl James Parks & Son 
Columbia (Boone) ...... Charles J. Walter 


Boone) 
Refers to Boone County National Bank avd Ex 
change Nativnal Bank. 
Dexte: (Stoddard) . Lansing Staats 


Kefers w the Citizen's Bank of Dexter. 
Send 


Melena* (Lewis © Cheeee Pecenseces , Geen weneny 
City Attorney. nd 
courts. N and stenogrepher in — he 
y pores “Culon Bank & Trust, Company and 

American Bomenal Bank. 

Kalispe!!* ( Flathead J.H Stevens 
Refers to Conrad National Bank of Kalispell 

Miles City (Custar).......--.....--0<0++ Geo. W. 
Refers to State National Bank. 

Wissoula* (Missoula). ...........---«- -- Jos. M Dixon 


White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)..........P. Black 


NEBRASKA. 
Alnaworth* (Brown) .....--------- A. 
Albion* (Boone)...... ..-.---++-++- amas D. Williams 
Refers to Albion National Ban 
Auburn* (Nemaha)..........----« seas Scott McCarty 
urofa* (Hamilton)..... peceseere John A. Whitmore 


lay casenecaceccccenesseens & Boden 
Fairfiel ‘Cla Decor potoccccconsecscoesanes L. B. Stine: 
Falle City* ( boescce eoences James E. Leda 
Fremont’ (Dodge)........-.+.------ G L. Loomis 
Fullerton* (Nance) ..........-- eccsee Ww Critchfield 











4 evccevccaccccors &M 

Refers to Firet Nat'l and German. retth Banks. | Grant (Perkins).........- sh de Ate 
Harrisenville* (Cass) ..........-...-. J Culberteon Hartington* (Cedar) : 
Huntsville (Randolph)...... ...... John N. Hamilton Harvard (Clay) 
tuu NCS" (d BOKBON) ........+-+6- Jno. N. Southern (Auams) 
Jefferson City* (Cole)..... aoe conaneseses R. W. Morrow Haves Centre: 
Joplin (Jasper)... ..........---.000- ecoece J . Hay Sprin (Sheridan) . 
KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) ....... eocece A. M. Allen Hebron" (Prayer, 
Kingston* (Caldwell) ..........-...---«+ Wm. McAfee ——, (Phelps) ...- eo 

fers to Kingston Savings Bank. Bole (Adams).....+..-s.-s000----5--. 800 H 

Kirksville” (Adair)................. ee Howell (Colfax) ........2.-00+-+e0e« Send to Schuyler 
Lexington’ (Lafayette) ....-----..-.00-3. B. . — Hvannis* (Grant) podeee eyuecsvebeaseds Ww.L. 
Macon* (Macon).....................-..-B. E. Guthrie | Kearney* (Buffalo) .........0+.-+-««+++- w 
Marsball* (Saline)............. ..-.--Chas. A. Knight | Laurel (Cedar)...........-.-+- encccees Frank P Voter 

Refers to Bavk of Saline, at this place. ea to Sebuyler 
Marshtield* (Webster)...............-..<-0-- M. Selpb | Lexington (Dawson)...... wccoubn oud GEO. c GILLAN 
Maysville* ( b).----.- eeccee Robt. A Hewit: Jr General law practice. 
Memphis* (Scotland) ... ...........Smith & Webber | Linco!n’ (Lancaster 

Refer to Citizens’ Bank. HALL & MARLAY, 79-84 Burr Block. Corpora 
Mexico” (Andrain)............. «-++--.-Frank R. Jesse probate and commercial law; gener«! prac- 

F a tice ; de tions taken. 


St. Joaep!.~ ‘Bochanan) 
RALPH 0. STAUBER. 
Bank, German-American Ban 


Refers to First National 


k and National 


Bank of St. Joseph. 
8T. LOUIS. 
FRED. L. TRAVIS, 807-811, Commonwealth Trast 
tild'ng. C wmmercial and Corporation Law. 
Ke ers to Third Nat. Bank; T K. Ballard, 
Prest. Merchants’ Exchange; Moses C. Wet- 


more; eurge W. Parker; Commonwealth 
Trast Co. 
Savannah’ : Andrew) 
Booher & Williams. Refer to the Commervial Bank. 
PUEDS ccocccccccennseenes a 
Slate;* (Saline) $00 sGuede canccessee Send to Marshall 
Spring fi. ld* (Green) penesabensankedl Jno. 8. Farrington 
swowarteville (We Kalb) .............. i. F. 
Stockton” (Cedar).......... «eee+-s------Lta E. Barber 
Stargeon (Boone) ....... weoeecesecees nessa ten 
Thayer Springs (Saline)............... Mt Mook 
er (Uregon nebehe eecesouces$++enenei eoks 
(G Lends cbceasesceces oie >. ea ee 
iicieneesocsehoncensgnal L. Pen 


my (Lincoln). 
Unionville’ (Putnam) - eeendh cosces 


Beverly H. Bonfoe 


lles* ye sennoccensurleaey M. a - 


weeeeeeews oe. 





pny myo Sogmtenanett oF ym 
anergy nisébscgeencedniainamcel J. G. Bai 
} + aot Rinanowe (Wallen Proccccescccoosess «9 a |S 

we Knadncnedbheveds tines r err 
Great Falle* ( iNaindategal aati Joho N Booth 





—_......... soeeee-, .R. A. O'Hara 





Loral attorneys for 
un & Co. Refer to First National 


Rk. G 
k 





Madison --Mapes & 
Platte’ (Linooln)..-----.--++---« J. 8. 
Oakdale* ( Antelope) ......... coccésoese cess ey 
Octavia (Butler)..... weannencossscoes Send to Sch 
Omaha (Douglas) 
— A. re. Refers to Commercial Na- 
Merchants’ Nstional Banks. 


i LS GATTIN sl 












Overten (Daecn.nseasos evescoece ~ | 
omen a ad (Pawnee). S60066 co Subdece H. C. Lindsay 
panes iii apie nagivengbeoes W. Wiltee 
> City (Harlan) ....... «-------«- P. Rolland 
Riding City ( ). ccoccccesdeses to Davie Vity 
Rusers (Butler). .........-..+<-+«0+- Send to Schuyler 
Rusbville* (Sheridan) ..--.--.--...-+-d. H. Edmunds 
saronville ( Decodencccee paee cececeen Send to Sutton 
Schuyler ( escoccceceoe Scecerces --. W. L, Allen 
a a Dronceencosses ceoccese | Beoiiese 
ton BB ccc cocccscoccescees Spencer E. Phelps 
South Omaha ( i, stneabennenessont H. L. Cohen 
3t. Edward (Boone) .. ..J. E. Wilson 
%t. Panl* (Howard) -H Nuna 
Stanton* —,. -A. A. 
Pin eo Lexington 
mner , 
eee el soocnaongeeqosnooronsvi SME 
( enbencsedan eoacesaconcconadl 
a nnn soneapecvorsn=sti aE aE 
\Jehason) caceee coesceecseee Ml B.C. True 
Thyases (Butler) ......-.0+..-«+0++.+00--0. M, Skilee 
Verotia (Clay). ....00 -ceceeseneess-e00e- 50nd to Sutton 
Wahoo* ( ececccccceccececsseeeeeele. BE. Good 
Wakotield (Dixon).........00++eecees++--O. E. Martin 
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Wayne* (Wayne). .. 


Weat Point* (Cuming) 





a beeus 
EE pasancconceneeden 
NEVADA, 
Austin« WPccecccccceceseseso - Walter C. hart 
Carson City’ (Ormaby)........... anececeses-- 1. Coffin 
Reno™ (W: D wonccnccescqsenanasnees =. ee 
Sterv 





Gorham (Coos) ..... 





yy  —reeedonnente ----Bend 


(Merrimack)..........8end to Frank!ir 


gaoedes +e = sseeee-+e- H. G. Noyes 





NEW JERSEY. 


dson)........ ««+----end to J 
Park (Monmonuth).......... WESLEY B. 
eral practice. 


tic Le tlantio) 
HARRY TTON. Refers to any National bank 
of Atiantic City. 


Bound 
Bridgeton* (Cumberland) . eeecée 


Camden) 
ALBERT = HEU 


tice, collections and 
ion wr relative New Jersey cor 
invited. 


poration law 
as resident 
fers to Nat'l 





- Robert 
eons Rex A A Donnelly 


LINGS, 415 Market st. General 
commercial law. In 


t for forei comatose. be. 
for 
tate Bank or Security Trust Co 


* (Hunterdon).............. Paul A. Queen 

Freehold’ (Monmouth) ....... ACTON C. HARTSHORNE 
Attorney and counsel for the Freehold Banking Co. 
Hackensack’ (Bergen)...... eaesceeseee-O. W. Bordan 
CWERIEED 00s ccncccoecss ----H. W. Hunt 
Harrison (Hudson) ................8end to Jersey City 
Uoboken (Hudson) ................ ty ts 
Sezvey (Hudson)..............- Potts 
tamtareville (Hunterdon)....... Walter Ff. Haynarst 
et A s0nsedeae sous . 
Ww. 

Manasquan (Monmonth).............Parker 
Matawan (Monmonth)........ «««.-.-Bend to Freehold 
Moorestown (Burlington)....... ... «+. . sues 

* (Morria)..........-. ...--Chas. F. 


Mount Holly’ (Burlington)..... 


Gaskill Bldg. 
dent 


. Axtell 
cence @. M. HELLMAN 


General ce. Collections re- 


ceive my prompt personal attention. Acts as resi- 
agent for non-resident — 
to Mount Holly National Bank. 
eeece osceseeeee-George H. Pierce 


New Braunswick* (Middlesex)..... W. 
Refers to National Bank 


arren R. Schenca 
of New Jersey and Peo 


ple’s National 
Ooean (Cape May).........-... 
TE) .ccccce 






Schultz 
H. Bruce 
Eemecten ercer).......... seunnn ««+e0--¥. A. Dennis 
Rahway (Union) ........-.-+.--+-+- cose Lupton 
Red Bank (Monmonth)...... John 8. & Son 
Riverton ( ington) ......... * cccse 
esccoceente Sgt James W. M 
Balem* (Salem). .......... «....- ««ee+-Charles Meoum 
Somerville (Somerset) ............ -- James 








NEW MEXICO. 
Alamogordo (Otero)...... peesos cungee araes A aned 
. — Ukinsow 


) .- e20.- LhOs. N Me 
East Las Vogas ‘Gan Miguel cilccsesseeW. B. Bunker 
enccccccece o++e0e--- Sond to Clayton 
Moen i iseebsconas Andreus A. Jones 
e” (Santa Fe)............. George W. Knaebe! 
Saver Citys (Grant)...0000.. ++ -00cenes Oecar . Appel 
Socorro* (Socorro) .......4..--.c<.se0ess W. iH. Winter 
NEW YORE. 
Adams (Jefferson) .........--.-....++«+ Fred. B. Waite 
Albany’ (Albeny) scecee Buchanan, Lawyer & Whalen 
Amsterdam (M Joscess.ces-. Walter 1. Hover 
Aubarn (Cay ag Ddcgdasésésssccece . L. K. R. Laird 
Babylon (Suffolk)......... Soeccccece --... Send to Lalip 
Batavia* (Genesee) ccccccsscescoscooon = -_ B. Cone 
Bath* (Steuben) ... ........... > knees 
Bayshore (Suffolk).................. Send to 
t* (Allegany) ..........-..... ...¥. A. WE 
Bergen (Genesee) ...........-..--.«+-.... F. Robinson 


Minghamton* (Hroome)............ ....W. W TARLEY 
Refers to People's Bank, Binghamton Savings 
Bank and Binghamton Glass Co. 

Brier Hill (St. Lawrence).............See Ogdensburg 

Brockport ( Monroe). ... -Bend to Ke heate: 

( IM nodes seenes Jobo L. Cam 
Refers to Fredonia National Rank. Fredonia, N.Y. 
bee ee (Kings) See New York City. 

MARTIN CLARK Erie Co. Sa Rank Bldg. 
Refers to to Fidelity Trost Go “Third National 
Bank and Marine National Bank, buffalo. 

Se eee Pudge qacedes ate B. Norton 

Camden (Oneida Co.)....... Johnson Coville & Moore 


Canwonarie (Montgomery). 6 WwW. &). C. WHEELE® 
law practice. Refer ational 


two N 










Refers to State tham, N.Y. 

Cohoes (Aibany).............-.-....-.James H. Berns 
rs Peccccoaccces Send wo Whitestone 
Cooperstown ( Dacmecacceccceses Ar we & ne 
Co * (Steuben) ........+0.------.-.F Wiitia 

Co *.( Decanccstccoce ‘Doagherty & Miller 
Dansville (Livingstor).......... ......... B. G. Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence).............. See Ogdensburg 
Duokirk Chautanqua) ......... Warner & Farnham 
Edwardsville St. SeOERENS <0 . --..See Ogdensburg 
Eimira’ (Chemung) . bbcnpeouend Robert '. Turner 
Fairport ( Vonrve).. ...Sena to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens) .. . Send to W bitestone 


.. Peter W. sitter! 
Send to rro-- 
.. Frederick G. 5 
Fultoaville (Yontgomery) ... ..Peter W. sine: 
Geneva (Ee . John G. Farwell 
Glens Falis (Warren)............- A. & L. Armstrong 
Glovers: ille (Fulwm) ................Baker & Burton 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)........... William N- ary 


Hammond (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensburg 
Herkimer* (Herkimer) ................ Geo. d. Bunce 
Ref: ra to Firat Natioval Bank. 
Heuvelton (St. Lawrence)............ See Ogdensbu 
Homer (Uertiand)..... ..............Send te Cortian 
Honeove Fa Is (Monroe)..........-.. Send to Rochester 
ay © (sveubeu).........-.- Chas. Conde: man 
Hudeon* ‘Columbia; ...............--.*. F. B. (hase 
Islip (Suffelk)...........--+---- George W. Weeks. Jr 
Ref rs to South Side Bank, Bayshore W. Y. 
~ (Tompkins) ....... deqeencsecs t ane ye -~ 
amestown (Chanutauqua)....... .. owler & Wee 
Refi mp sm National k. 


Johnatow u* (Fulton 


FAYETTE E. MOYER. Refers to Bradstreet’s and 
Johnstown Bank. 


re. (Eesex)..........--- N. T. Hew'tt 
ay (Ulater).......... ..WEWCOMB & METZGER 
general law practice in State and Federal courts. 
insurance and commercial law, special- 

ties. Collections promptly made 
Lisbon Center (St Lawrence)....... See Cokenines 


Little Falls ( Herkimer) . «++. H Newberry 
eudinn Ww. Lather Reeves 
- Frederick G. Paddock 
itintaaiee J. A. Miller 
«--. John OC. Cra 
Middletown (Orange) »--..Jobn C, [i 
Mohawk 2 oy eee B. & J. E. 
Morristown (St. Lawrence) ...... fico gacnabe ar 
Mount Vernon (Weatoneater) . ‘Ostrander & Crawt 
Newburg ‘Orange.) ...... ..d. K. Tompaon, Jr. 
New Rochelle (Westchester). ... F. H. Seacord 


NEW YORK" (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
POWELL & CADY (Omar Powell. Danie! L. Cody), 200 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 St James P! Brooklyn 
ferences : as D. Whitney, Pres t 
ig 3 ms? b N.Y. a A Geo. W. Roberts 


Barnier, Ca 
¥. Gy 3. oo « om ) Mfg. Co. 
in State 





attention 0 cases 
| nited States courts. (See advt.) 


- Ogdensburg (St. !awrence) .. ....- 





BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY. 67 St. James Place. 
is (Niagara) ............Cohm & Chormann 
" iagara)............ William Lane 
Nvack (Rockland).......-.-. ««+-«+. William E. Gowdey 
James F. Akin 


Attorneys tor R G. ~— & Co. Refers to Nationa) 





“efers to Citizens’ wacne’ National Bank of 


| Nerney (Dutchess)......... Mee estes 
« ro a Snainnad pnnives eae untington 
. aneceeeaeees-C. Waterborv, Jr 
Rensselear Falla (St. Lawrence)..... See Ogdensburg 
hnebeck ( Vuteness)............- eermance 
Riverh-ad* (Suffolk) ............-.+.----- J. W. Hand 


----e«Zachary P, Taylor 
Bldg. 


nochester* (Monroe)....... 
Insurance 





Seugerties (Ulat-r)...... 1A Kenney 
ves Sanceecee © W. Clate 

Sehvharie* (Sehonarie)..... ......-- c. B. —_— 

Seneca ner" (Monroe). heecsen aeares aoe C ae Je 

Syracuse" ( Dock adecaee ean’ 3. Chepees 

93-910 Univ e. 
Trot” (Neveelaet wu seasanengehe Tarnette Hanna 
(Ren Weeeesédccoocesés nelius 
thes | neila) ....................Kernan & Kernaz 


Virgil ( ortland)............ ......... Send t» Cortland 

Waddington (St Lawrence)..........5ee 0; ane 

Wureressuee (Warren)..... Ald 
Waterford 


) em al 
Waterloo’ (Seneca) ..... 
Watertown* 
Whitehall ( ‘aabin 







White Plains* (Wee oon Wilson Brown, Jr 
Whitestone (Queens) ...... ..Jno. R. Townsend 
Yonkers (Westchester) ...........---- Wm. C. Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


As boro* ( ) cnneneseessee ss Wm. C. Hammer 

Asheville Cogee--,- ageuand —-a¢ . Jones 
Refers to Bank cram 4 
& Trust rwyr bs A 

Carthage’ (Moore). ..........-+++-++«- T, Adama 

Charlotte (Mecklenburg) .. .... ‘ition ‘HARRIS 
Refers to “ommerc'al Ni Bank and Charlotte 
National Bank. 


Concord (Cobesvest Adeene Avaite, Jerome & Manese 
Reter te Concord National Bank, National Bank 
of High Point, N. C., Bank of Union, Monroe. N.C. 
Durham (Vurham) Koore & 
Reter to First “National Bank. Fidelity 
Goines Savings Bank and Morehead neaking Ce 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotaak).............E. F. Lam’ 
berland) Ww 


Yaatonia (Gaston) ...... am H. Lewis 
oa Cane. . SCALES, TAYLOR & scales 
Southern Loan & Truat Co.. 


ane aed lus. Co., nde writers 4 


etwas tee eee 


sien('o. Z V. Taylor, Attorney tor the = 
boro Electr Co. A. M. Scales, ‘Ong Attorp 

Gree ville «Pitsr ......0000..- oe Sm. Il « 

High Point (Guilford) ........-.-.-.. Ww. S$. NEEDMA 
Refers to Piedmont Table Co. 

Jefferson" ( Ashe). 

Lexingt n* (' ‘arid-om) .......-- alser & Walser 

Lumbert:n (Robeson)...... ROBERT “TOWARD LEE 
MeLeod Bldg. Corporation, real estate and com- 
nercial ao Securing charters for corporations 
— acting as revident comms for non resident 

jonsaapecialty. Attorney for Lamberton 

Be ing and Loan A-asociation, Lumberton Real 
Estate Ageney, American Surety o 3 

Maxton (+ besen) McLean 


R- fers to Kank of Maxton, N. C., 4 y "Bank of 
Lumberton N.C. 
Montoe* SS Lt .—- 





to 
ham Bank, Siler . 

Iby* (Cleve and)......... ........Gidrey & Webt 
ot teavill* (Iredell)..... pencececcenes Js & Lon: 
Sutherland (Ashe). .-... eoccecces c0ccéssess We Ms AE 
bd ner «Colum bna)................d. B. Sohulke 

W illiamaton gay PTI FN 
Wilmington* (New Hanover)..... ee B. Mann» 

Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn, M @H .dre 
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e Grafton (Lorair ....02..c000-----+---------Se0 Elyria * (Kiowa) 
Balfour ae ee Refer to Farmers’ dational Bank. Second Natienal me DAVIDSON. Refers to City 8 
or 
eC 2277 Bialedell, Bird & Sutter | _ Bank and Greenville Bank Co. Kingfisher *(Kingfisher).........----- J.M. Graham 
Biss RU (Bureigh rh). ‘ Hamilton’ Butler, ......s0-+-e0- & Shaffer | Lawton (Comanche)... .. iad Bros, & Uo. 
— _— Bank oooh. T. PAIT RSON Hancock (Houghton) ......... «--.. Send to Houghten Medford (Grant). Penne W. Stephenson 
Bersenan (womtocea) coadeume coocecnoofignll to Women | gr meaten anne .co—weneee<omnch aan Eee Fe ball (Leagan) =< nnn ~+----W. H. Matthews 
Cando" (Towner)...... .... ....-s..., Frank D. Davis | Hough'on’ (Hous hton), Mountain View « CWashita) oon oon L. Bland 
Couriettts '2 Towner County Bank of Cando, Serene heads. Wiher & Remeey 
hime tmimadan Oklahoma City* (Oklaboma)..DOULGAS & MYERS 
Devil’s —% (Rameey)......... of G. Middaugh 1 Office —— Ere tice s a State 
Dickivson* GERETE) cccce ccecees G.' i reme urts smmerc ’ Corpora 
Ellendaie* (Dickey) ..... pieces eeee aD. Diemeaien tion i. yy ey ore and Stata ory Com 
Enderlin (Ransom)................ Ww. L. ‘am: lton Probate and Estate Law, Ste .ograpbers « 


weenie areal ding & Stambaugh 
G@ ai. ee — Pb Ips & Pbelps 

Refer to Grafton National Bink. 
Gage © Forks* (Grand Yorks) . IORWERTH C. DAVIES 





First National Bank Bdg. R fers to Hon. I M. 
ae ong judge of the supreme court of No. th 
ota. 

Reeves (Wel _" aie, Ae «++------ Sond to Balfour 

Hilishoro* ( — pO -.. F. Selby 

Larimore (Grand Forks) .... Samuel J. Radcliffe 
Keters to Elk Valley Bank 

La Moure* (Lx Moure)..... anemees R. W. 8. Blackwell 

Lansford, (Bottineau) ..... ............ Guy L Scott 


Refers to First State Bank of £ gens and First 





Nativnal Bank, Bottineau, 
Leeds (Bensou).................. -....-Send ¥ uae 
Mandan* Morgan).......... ..........----. 
DEEP CUEEIIED oc . 00 coccvecescosa Biaisdoti ‘ Bina 
Northwood G and Forks)............. M. V Linwell 
Ragby (Pierve).................0-- » eR 
Btesle- PED cntece’ cacdconcsces Charl. « H. Stanley 
Towner* (McHenry)..................- Send to M:not 
Valley Cit," (Barnes). ........._ . Young & Wright 
Refer to yn al N Bank 
Velva (MoHemry).......... «...-....---- J. E. BURKE 
Refers to any bank or business huuse in city of 


Sheidon or Enderlin, N. LD. 






Wah P a. -...W E Purell 
Will port? mons H. A. Armstrong 
Wiitlisten (Willisaa) oe Send uv Minot 
Willow City (Bottineau). -Send to Towner 
OHIO, 
Akron* (Summit) -.--...........-..0... H. F. CASTLE 
Refers to Akron Savings Bank 








BD woccnc cccccess wer) 


Bellefontaine ~~ SPRATT 

Bowling Green* (Wood) Guy C Wearlee 
to Wapakoveta 
oesue cocevccese ----- dohn 6. White 





pee 1 Send to o Gallioat 
sail Wilby G. polls 


Lon; 
ce "Phone Main 342. References: mi | g 
street's Mercantile Agency, Du»'s Mercantile 
Agency and any Cincinnati bank. 
Qirclevilie’ (Pickaway) ................H. A. Weldon 
ULEVELAND: 


P. HENRY SMYTH, 236 a as ataaet. Refers to 
Commercial National Ban 


CINCINNATI* 
JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. 


(H wnilton) 


yee (Sandusky) .....2.......-.--<-- Dewer 
ambus (Franklin) ....Dyer, ‘William S ‘Stouiter 
Co:umous Grove ‘Putaam)....... 

Conneaut (Ashtabula)........... Mygatt & 8 Spalding 








wien  . Renae wccccocace be 
lipidiandineknate oebuney Marites 
— wills “(agai Sand dental Send to Wapakone a 
Rae we ivessuuased Send to Cam 'ridge 
Guvahogs Fal eepelesod Joase. H. Howlan: 
Dayton’ (Montgrmery) -..----- ocenee -— & mate 
De Graft (Logan) .... uston Can) 
Delphos (Alien)........ A. Reeve 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) .. .A. W. Elsor 
Dresden (Muskingam)....... ...John W. P. Reid 
Bast Liverpool (Columbieua) KE. Grosshans 
> (reble) ........- «--- ----dames L. Sayle 
BGete? CEAOMER)...ccccccccccsscccccssessees Lee Stroup 
I (Hanoock).............. «« «-«- L. A. Carabin 
(Seneca) ...........-. -...-Jdenne Stephens 
Fremont* (Sandusky)............... er & 
Galion (Crawford)........... -..++.+. Coulter & 
Gallipolis* (Gallia)........... ionmeeiae T. E. Bradhi 














Lancaster” (Fairfield)...... ......-.--- 
Lebanon’ IND ccsnaechonnsceneeeiie Shawhap 
Leetonia Colnmbiana)..... anocesonet J B. Morgap 
Leipsic (Putmam).......2...0000---0+-+---- J. H. Loub 
Lima’ (Allen)........... cocncosllbn, Rains @ Bike 
Lisbon" he peat opecce eoeeeed. A = * Sright 
( GZ) -ccccccccccecccccesesses . 
London* — peepee monccosncce oe & Linco n 
Lorain (Lorain)............. Paes | yy - 
Malta (Morgan)............... to McConnelevil'e 
Mansfield* (Richland.........«...+. s«.-.-H. L. 
Marietta’ (Washington)...... abeoaacughel . E& SYKES 
Marion“ (Marion).......... «oee+ee--Crant E. Mo ser 
Martansville (Clinton) .... ........-.+--«--+- A 
Marysville’ (Union). ----A. C. Longbrake 
Massillon’ C. Volkmo: 
McComb (Hancock .. W. F. Brickman 
McCon ...Corner & Foute 
Medina* (Medina) .- Andrew & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery).........-..-. W.A. Reite: 
Middletown (Butler) -Donley & Rhonemnue 
Minster (A ugiaise Send to Wapakoneta 
Mount Sterling (Madison) .........Mitchel! & Tanne 
Mount Vernon” (Knox)............- Sarp & Devin 
New Bremen (Auylaize)......... Send to Wapakoneta 


Newark~ (Licking) 
L. H GUsempbell. Refersto C W. Harford, Gran- 
ville, Ubio; Postmastor Ik es, Newark. Uhio. 
HUNTEW & HUNTER. Refer to the Franklin 
Bank avd First National Bank of Newark. 


New Comerstown (Tuscarawas). .. ..E i. Lindaar 
New Knoxvile (Auglaie) ...... Send to by yoy 
yew rhuadelphia ee aengearne OF uur8 
North Baltimore (Wood)............. W. H. MeMitler 
Norwalk* (Huron)............- HARLON L. STEWART 
Stewart Block. to Citizens’ Bank ,Nurwalk 
Savings Bank. 
Ottawa’ (Putnam)... 





Piqua ‘Miami)..... 

Pleasant City (Guernsey) .- 

pag be eee (Ottawa) 

“t ( 

Porsasantt’ tien esecccesccees- .. Noah J. Dover 

} wcdh pe Cit (Guernsey) pescce ---. Send Ae a 4 
Mearagsprovensseseesees WD. Yonns 

Fea ag be uskingum) ..... Sénsecsoecuens m. Dunn 

Sabina (Clinton)................ w6 Sésens W.H Dakin 

Salem (Columbiana) ...... ececcces soos Tayler & Baker 

Salineville (Columbiana).................. L. C. Moore 

Sandusky* (Erie)... Ss. .......--.. John Rav 


Refers to the Citizers’ Banking & Trust Co. and 
PP National Exchange Bank. 
in 


PADDOCK, JOHNSON & ROWLEY, 508-510-512 The 
notlitlen F Full ul ot, ~ _ 
spec ully equ lection depart- 
ment. Refer to the Dime Savings Bank Co., 

and the Central ces Bank Co. 
Coronto (J eferson)......-..--.------.---- 8. B. lor 
a : Tuscarawas 


). cecece sevecceeGe 


<eee ee ween ene 
ee wesreeree 


Wash ngton © &.* ( 
Waverly* (Pike)............... 
Wa nesville ( sugiaize).......... 
Veliston (Jacksou 
ellsville 


Aen ew ew eneenes seeeee 


yn M. 
Yellow Springs (Greene)..............--- 8. 


Youngstown* (Mahoning)............ J. Calvin bales 


Zanesville* (Muskingum) ............G. K. Browning 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
eam 


El Reno* (Canadian)........--..-..«<-.-Uhas. L. Crom 
Guthrie* Logan)................- ----- Geo. S. Green 





Notares. References, State N «tional bank, Amer- 
iean Brick and Tile Co., Oklahoma Ci y; 

Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y¥.; 

O Connor, Dallas, Tesas. 





Shawnee 
CROSSAN A a cl CRANE Rooms 1-2, Oklahoma Bank 
Building. Refer to Oklaboma National Bank. 


a A. SALISBURY. Refers to First ge’ 


Bank of Shawnee and Farmers’ Bank of 
Tecumseh. Corporation law a specialty. 

R. E. WOOD. Refers to the First National Bank. 
Stillwater* (Payne 
Wanukomis (G 
Weatherford far Spi 

Refers to t National Bank. 


OREGON. 


Astoria* (Clatsop). vaannonencescnssoanenlile Kapaga 
Corvallis (Kenton) .....-...-.-..-.-- M. S. wo" DCOCK 
Refers to First National Bank of Corvallis. 


Hillsboro’ {Weshington).....Thos. ii. BB Tongue 
McMinnville (Yam Hilli......---. Rhodes & Rhodes 
Myrtle F Point (Coos) ...... eseee-seeee-- 8. D. Pulford 
attention given any business. 
Portions: (Multnomah) .............-.-.. Pipes & Tifft 
Salem ( easccccsccccccce-.- SGRR W. ee 
the Dalles* (Wasco) ............ Zanes & Wilson 
Toledo (Lincoln) .........+++-.0-es0++++ E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union) ........0.+-----+00-- «+++. L. J. Davis 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyrone 
Aliquippa (Beav-r).........---.-...--- Send to Beaver 
Alleghany« mer evccece «--.MeCready & Moore 
Aliouwwn" ( pabenenbescetbed Charies R. James 
Ateene Gio eanittan ties euabentand 4. . $ LEISENRING 
for First Nationa) Bank of Altoona. 


CHARLES GEESEY. Refers to Central Pennayl- 







vania Trust Company. 
Ambler (Montgomery) Send to Norristown 
g | a aie weer Beaver 
reb Sprin 
Ashland (Gobay w. o Denn 
Baden ( Beaver).........-.2--2++-+-+00+ to Beaver 
Beaver’ (Beaver)....... edebedaan Weyand & Moorhead 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) .............<+.- tw Beaver 
Bellwood ( ecccccscecccccesces ----Send to Tyrone 
sellefonte’ (Centre) ........ euuece -+--+--Jdohn M. Dale 
Renton Lay, per pees cosecccccones oon came 
Bion tOstumbia). Saliba W Bag 
Bradford { ck r- Bhcnenscconerengsn dame George 
~~ St ~ rmgnmaeinaapoome, Ly 
| nmr gy epece coocchle B. 

Pryn Ma M enn ) Gwilliom Be Flahes 

urg (Washington) ...... Send to Washington 


Doylestown* (Bucks)..................John D James 
Derlestown’ (Beska)......--------.--- Jobe D to Tyrone 


Ww. 8, AIRKPATRIGH, Bx Ex-Attorney-General. 8. W. 
Emporium* (Cameron)..........-Johnson & MoN; 


Erie* (Erie)...... ..... pues dalieaees S. A. DAVEN 
682 State st. Refers bank in the city of 
Erie. General and commer- 
Cial law in Federal and Courts. 





Franklin* (Venango)..........--+0«+-«.+.-F. L. Kahle 
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Wreedom (Beaver)................-...- Send to Beaver | Punxsuta (Jefferson)............ Jacob L. Fisher | Canton* osenessseeseeeeesOuthbert & Carlson 
Gettysburg’ (Adams)............. ossse0.W. OU, Refers to whey National and First Na | Cham * (Brule) ....02.-220-0e02+-020+ Jas. Brown 
Greensburg* [nea FRANK B. HARGRA tional Banks. Clear Lake* (Deael)..................Albert RB. Allen 
Greenville (Mercer)...............00- csnagllle Se Reading* ( Berks) ............0000+ --+++- Ira M. Becker | Custer* (Custer)........... eoeeeesse Rd. L. Grantham 
Harrisburg (Vauphin) Renovo (Clinton). to Lock Haven | Deadwood . 
w (J . M. Me Flandreaa* ( 
, SUCTIN GARTER, Room —y ih — By ey Tage aled A Ely ppg 
tional Ban Ne | Roaring Spring (Lye Send to Hi 1ron* ( 

Hatboro to ¥. Rochester (Beaver) Send to Beaver | M sdison™ (Lak 
jm ely ~ —hamnmmanbamesaesy <4 Royersford (Mon Milbank (Grant) ...... 

BEETS) « «~~ + -- 0+ -eeneeee ca Sehwenksville ( Bead to Norristows Refers to First National Bank. 

(Blair)....-..... --..Robert Tr. ton’ (Lackawanna NA McDonald | Mitonell’ ( 
)-sannersnnnsenns = 4 F ihe nd Shamokin (Northumberland) W. Shepman | Mound 

Hantingdon* (Huntingdon)... Send to Shevandoab (Schuylkill)...... Edw: ward Ww. Shocwase Onida* )ennnaeceesseessees------ Andrew MoFall 
Ja un )ovenseee sees Hee | Smethport* (McKean)............. E. R. Maye | Pierre’ /Haghes). --......-.-. BURDETT C, THAYER 
Sehents —e seee eee eee = nel 4 > | Soudorton CHentgumery) epi bend Send to Norristown Rofers to Pierre National Bank. 

wn (Cambria).......0.+s0.+ --Horace RB. Rose | aonth Rethiehem (Northampton) ...... J. D. Brodhead | Rapid Uity* (Penmungton).............. A. K. Gardner 

Lancaster* ( Lancaster) ora ray Se... becosaescel Aw * | Redfield (Spink) 
A. S. |, HERSHEY. 47Grant st. My individual atten- Mary's ( ) gree sons Driseol 
tien given to collections. Raters to Northera Sunbury” (Northamberland)......-j: i noWilitama Rack of Reitield State Bank of Dolan’s 
% oga i 
People's Nati ont Bank. ational rm = —\t - cay ap eye ~ gree ean 5 2 : 
T ua (Schuylkill) ................-. J. Linewenver m_[ssenho Refers to Bank of Redfield an 
‘ Tiess \Tiegs) =e: Sn ae Redfield National Bank. 
U " SIOUX FALLS* ( 
Lewistown* (Mifflin) esccescocecoces Howard (’. Lantz | Trappe Soceeeen. eee eoess-- Bend to Norristown MaNNat} Bank, BG. G. Deva ce tlteds fer beng ens 
Mshaney Oy (Sey seneeee ene a Ft Tremont (Sobuyikill) .-... w----ROBERT S, BASHORE Railroad Co. and Western Union Telegraph Co. 
“sees sevens 4 BATES & PASLIMAN. A fo- Minnehaba 
paca file (Carbon) .......«0..... Ay em mS... Pharma ti nal Bank of S oux Falls; Inter: —- 
Mo (Alleghen oy Tyrone (Blair)...... Co. of America ; Nor: hwest Thresh. 
187 Hegheny)........ ++ hoe . Finley | ‘niontown: er Co. avd Northwestern Telephone 
ave. Warren’ (Warren & Peterson Minn: appolis. 
Meadville* (Crawford)..........-.-+- Joshua Dong'ass | Warriors’ Mark (Puntingdon).........Send | to Tyrone C. A, CHRIST uPHERSON General law practice. 
| A ae agannanaataae ance Wette Merout | Washington’ (Washing ton) Jobn N. Patterson Reference: Sioux Falls Savings Bank. 
Mimint (Union) EGRET: >. ai Bel) Refers to National Bank of Claysville. specialty prow and vigorous attention to 
Milton (Northumberland).............Frank M. Reber | Watsontown (Northumberland) ......Send te Sunbar ness placed in my care. 
Monaca (Beaver).............. ees-+s Send to Beaver | West Brin gewater (Beaver). --.-Send to Reaver sosePn W. DONOVAN. General practice except 
Monongahela City (Washington)....W. Parke Warne | Wellsboro (Tioga)..........- Arthur L. Bailey collections. The prosecution or defense of 
Wilkesbarre* | Laserme)...........-...-- Felix Ansart litigated cases a specialty. Best of reference 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) Williameburg (Diair) ..... Eideccencace Send to ‘Tyrone every where on request. 
PRESTON A. VOUGHT. Refers to Mount Carmei | Williamsport (Lycoming) Sisseton* ( Koberts) 

Banting Co. CANDOR & MUNSON. Att for, Lycoming rape Bahesek. Refweo to Wiest Notional Bank 
elke dase ee tation of Williamaport, W illiame- Barrington Lane & Son. Refer to Sisseton StateB’k. 
Natalie (North w beriand).... .Send to Mount Carmel Railways, Williamsport Water 
New Brighton (Beaver).............-. to Beaver ES ostee eaes Ce., The H. B. | Tyndall* (Bon Homme)...... eccece -- Elliott & Stilwell 
New Castle* (Lawrence) ......... sow gg & DICKEY Vermillion* ‘ Decces = enguat.eeuanen JARED RUNYAN 

7 to the First National Ban a National aus York* (York) Com w and collections. 
wrence County and Uitinome’ ‘at'l Ban Ross & GRENNEMAN, 10 West Market st. (H. C- Watertown’ ( Js eweeeeacccces -Joha Nicolson 
b= + heer poossoqnaers nt ng ona, N. San nm ~~ Man reed law: a sears. Mer- 
to First Vational Bank. ere 4. J. Brenneman. Mar. Collection Department a Bank, Webster, and Ab-rdeco N 
Osceola Mills (Clearfield 5h rato to Tyrone Refer to City Bank or any benk of York, Pa tional Bank, ‘aberdeen ; Hon. J, H. MoCoy, 
Pennsylvania Furnace (Huntingdon) Send to Tyrone JOHN F. KELL. Refers to First National Bank. Cirout Judge. 
PHILADELPHIA’ (Philadelphia) Witmot (Roberts) J. J. Batterscn 
ar & SMYTH, Provident . 0 Yankton* (Y: BR. E. McDowe.l 
corpenation lew. oe well “eytyed RHODE ISLAND. 


Bpo tons a by any, See 
References: New York: J. + a 


Rusch & Cos; MoKeasso: & 
Fri s & La Rue; 


Turner O. 
Robins, Parke, vavie & Co, 
B; Altus» & Co 


Bank ; Security 
H 


Philadelphia: 
Fourth eet 
Bank; Suppltee 


James Dobson; Harrison Bros. & 


S$. R. CASSEL, 328 Drexel Buildimg. Corporation, 
lections. Reterences : 


comm roval law aod col 


ty & Guaranty Co Krause Ing 
Philadephia ottice 
vers Co. 
a. Gestes COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
Genera! commercial and 's Court 
Collections and insolvency Litigati »n. 
te The Continental Title & Co. 


SOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bidg, 21 South Twelfth General 





W. Jobns Man-ille Co.; Jobn and 
Co. Inc. 


Provident 
Na tonal 
Hardware 





ae ececusces ese coceucesees ay Wt" 

e “t* (Newport) ...............+- ohn C .) 

Paws oket (Providence)... ....... C. J. Farneworth 

Prov dence* (Providence) ...........HENRY E. TIEPKE 
48 Custom House Street. Refers to the Ludustrial 

Trust Co. 

Warren (Bristoi)........ Seeccoceccces Charles B. Mason 

Weaterly (Washington)..... .HERSERT W. RATHBUN 
Re’ers to National Niantic 

Woonsocket (Providence)...........- William G. Rich 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Alken)... ....00.--- +--+ 000 .G. W. Groft 
Barnwell* (Barnwell) . “Bell’ nger, Townsend & Greene 
to Citizens’ Savings Bank 

Beanfort* (Beaufort)......... eecuncensee WL. Verdier 

Canée~* (Kershaw) ........ ...-. L. A. Wittkowsky 
Refers to Bank of Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 

CHARLESTON* (Charleston) . William Mosley Fitch 

Chestor* (Chester). .............---+-- Ashbel G. Brice 

Columbia’ ( Richland)............ ANGU:TUS M. DEAL 
eS Caine Helens Bask and Bank of 
Columbia. 

Gaffney* (Cherokee) .........2----2----000- J.C. Otte 

Greenville’ (Greenville)...............Isaac M. Bry 

Nawberryv* (Newberry)............- Sease & Dominick 

Orangeburg* (Orangeburg) ............ Wolfe & Berry 

Rock Hill (York) ............... Wilson & Wilson 

Refer to N 


‘nion Bank of Rock Hill. 
Bomar & 


Gristol* (Sullivan)................-...-Ourtin & 
Brownsville’ 





Lenoir (Loudon) «2.260.220.0000 Send to Loudos 
Louton’ (Louden) ecececccce ecececcece - J. BE. Cassaday 


Lee E. LENMAN. Refer to Manhattan Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 


* (Hambien)........Shields & Mountcastle 
Davidson) 





as 








TRAE yt 


Stan ae 


hata 


~ » 


in acelin: 


“5 ete 
Seladiete 








& 


iN EER, GATE ES 
« 
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eseceeeees-Kirby & Kirby 
Send to Cleburne 


Beaunwnt, (Jefferson Co.).............. W. M. CROOK 
Attorney and Counselor at law. Rooms 1. 13. 15 & 17 
Blunchetie Estate Biig. Practice in all State and 
Felera: ( ourts. Commercial law. Refers to Beau- 
mont National Bank. 


Belton* (Boil)................--.- Arthur M. Monteith 

Bowie (Montague) ............... ééunue Speer & Speer 

Brady* (MovUnulloch)................-.. F. M. Newman 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Brady. 








Srazoria (Brasoria) ............L. J. cies . Wilson 
Brenham* pe Seunecscicceccessecs B. Bryan 
Brenmond (Rvbertson)...... cee Moorahsad & Smith 

Refer to Brenment Bas 
Mills (Hant)..... 

(Milam)...... T. 8. 

__, ae Send to Commence 

(SERROER)......0.ccccce. seces- Otis Trulove 

Dinesemeovecnpase "Randolph & Webb 
etna then onnos canine J. R. CAMPBELL 
Refers to Bank of Collinsville. 
Columbia (Brazoria) .................... 
Columbus “(Colorado) 
Comnenes hed ipeasbaescunaineel . 6. 0. , CREE 

Refers to Ab wich & Green, at this 8 place 
Conroe (Montgomury)................ T. E. Hom 
Geer Dane ce aes 
Corno (Hopkins)....... esaeee-eeees- Send to Commerce 
Corsicana* (Navarro)................- W. J. WEAVER. 


Special ction “to collections, corporation, rea) 
state and commercial law. 








Crowley (Tarrant)............-...... Send to Cleburne 
Cumly — tkberonee «o++++ee--Send to Commerce 
Dalias* (Dalias)..................00+-- Hill & Dabney 
a... ee 
a) cocccccses eonccecens: . Standifer 
Denton” (Dentor.)..... ianasesoduhbentl Alvin C. Owsley 
Eastland* (Eastiand)................ Scott & Brelsford 
Edna (Jackson).............. ++-.-- Dobbs & MoUrory 
| ~~ | ae oeted Sst S ae. = 
Paso’ Paso)............ adiesi no. L. er, Jr 
amy pe on escuneseay Send to McKinney 
erg Ta Band te Terral! Tex, 
p sarbie George Q. McGown 
Davis & Harrie 
}  wantiten (Ga. ‘Newton J. Skinver 
e* (Coryell) .... quek ae Walker 
( -Harwood & W 
Grandview (Johnson)................ Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt)................. Send to Commerce 
Hioo (Hamilton)..................-.....-- D. Langfo 
Hillsboro’ ( Hill) nbidhingnetiewacenes wane ¥. P. Worka 
° Wciiabuttorbenakvecints G. W. Thsep 
Hubbard City ( 7ill)....... ..-...........- Lee Frisby 
Refers to bet Natioval Bank or Alien & Oliver ~ 
Bank. 

. Joshua (Johnson) ...................- Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Delta)................... Send to Commerce 
La Grange: ae eo. E. Lenert 

(Hunt)...... o0seue sone bee to Commerce 
Lufkin ao (Angeion) pesevcsocceveosscs . J. TOWNSEND 
Angelina County ‘aiional Bank. 
Manvel (Brazoria)........ .......... Send to Columbia 
McK (Collin) .. 
sean” Sonn 
Montague (M-ntavne). 


Deweceeees 





(Montague) ...... © cesecseccses Send to 
(Tom Green)........-Joseph Spencer ar. 
Antonio* (Bexar) .................-.. Bal) & Fuller 
Raba (San «=. Seaman 9 & Snes 
pe euecoosaveuad Charles H 


"= Seoneneannsent a Beaty Oa Gal i 
* (Hopkins 


ESE 


a 
ih 


Salphor ) awccecccee--Sam A, = 
Baneet ( Send to Bowie 
Taylor ( .--R. L. Penn 






i 
red 
itil 





Copmibene (Bowie) ........ seccgesesecni R. R. Lockett 
ter” (Smith). .....cecsccceses. W. B. yo WT @ Sons 
Velasco (Brasoria):ccccccccesoaw eeees » BA yt need 


Tanne (Johnaon).............+- Sand te Cebn 

Waco Poe a gee eee TN ov) weenie FOSTER & JORDAN 
Comm corporation, insurance, kin 
bankruptcy law, specialties. Practice in all the 
courts, State and Federal. Refers to Provident 
National Bank and The Associated Officers of the 
Mervantile Adjuster. Thoroughly as and 
aggressive collection de ment. mpt per- 
sonal attention given to all business 





Waxahachie* (Ellis)..... da J.E. 
Weatherford’ (Parker) .. .. W. R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls* (Wichita)... . H. Barwise, Jr. 
Wolf City (Hunt)......... Send to Commerce 
Woodville* (Tyler).............++-+ . A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box Elder) ........ setnnndved J. M. Coombe 
* (Casbe)........ Secsocecsantaceosey J.C. Walters 
0 <= Seaaagmnanese oad McCormick 
Provo* (Utah)...... eccocce wocce- -King, urton & K 
Richfield (Sevier) .........2-..2.-s0000+ 1. J. Ste 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 
BOOTH, LEE & RITCHIE, 5th floor Auerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 


—— & SHEPARD, Suite 120-123 Commercial 
Cow mercial 


and mining 
alties. Refer to Na. 
tonal k of this city. Seieeaene furnished 
at any point where required. 


VERMONT. 

Alburgh (Grand Isle)............- Bend to St. Albans 
Barre ( Washington) .............. euaces Ns & Wilhams 
Barton ( “+, * nbendécntccioces éebnsa “eS a 
Bellows Falls (Windham)..... onsets ees A. Bolles 
Brandon (Ru ee 8. Marab 
Brattleboro (Wind iccee eaeevee Suees Fran} Stowe 

Buriin * (Chi Pcncctnskstaracs Elibu B. Taft 
Cambridge (Lamoille).......... a to Hyde Park 
Feleh ville (Windsor) ............... Gilbert A Davis 

Hyde Pask* (Lamoille)..............F. H. MeFarland 
Lyndonville (Caledonia).. ...... seee-+-J. T. Gleason 


Refers to National Bank of Lyndon. 
Montpelier‘ Washington). Dillingham. Huse& Howland 


Morrisville (Lamoille)............. Send to Hyde Park 
Northfield (Washin prbendsbenananne 

North Hero* (Gran Tele) coscess .«.Send to St — 
R tland* (Rutland)............... : Geo. A. Brigha 
Sheldon (Franklin)....... ooeeesse--Bond to St. aikene 
St. Albans* ( Dsnwaseecsans cne-abe H. M. Mott 
St. Johnsbury’ (Caledonia)............ Henry Blod, 


White River Junction (Windsor) ---.Wm. Batche 
Windsor, (Windsor) ............ .Gilbert A. Davis 
W oodstock* (Windsor)......-----«-+«. ¥. U. Southgate 





VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria* (Alexandria)... .... conn Bent 







Berkeley (Norfolk)............ Portsmouth 
Bland (Bland).............. - Fulton Keg!« 
Charlottesville’ ‘Albemarle) Fraok Gilmer 


Chatham” (Pittsylvania).... 
Cufton Forge (Allegheny). 


Danville (Pittsylvania).............. A. ©. EDMUNDS 
509 Main st. Gereral practice. State and Federal 
Courta, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commervial 
Law and Collections Rrf+rs to First National 
Bank and ee aga Tobacco Co. 


ee San Pecoapssetite - w. bY sees 
Fredericksburg eee li e& Fitshn 

Sousmbene*tibtinthen......-< Thee & Harte 
Hot Springs (Bath)..................- J.T. MoAlhstve: 
Houston* (Halifax). nena Guthrie 
Leesburg (Lonudoun} ................... E. Garren 


Haters to People's aan Baik of Lonabary 
Lexington* rey y Daiens's. 


Suc. to Letcher er. in State and 

Federal courts. given prompt attention 
Lynchburg (Campbell)...... «+... James E Edmunds 
Magruder (York)................ éecasses: ‘ ot. toe 
ene (Prince William) ...........A. W. Sinolair 
Manchester* (Chesterfield)........... H.W. Goodwyn 
Mathews’ (Mathews)................... J. Boyd Sears 


Newport News* (Warwick)......... W. B. COLONNA 
— to City Bank and Newport News National 


as ey & STUART, First wy Bank Bldg. 
Refer to the First N National 


Norfolk* (Norfolk) 


A. B. SELDNER, 230 = st Commercial, collec 
law. Litigation. Refers to any 


Morton (Wise)................ ALDERSON & KILGORE 
Refer to birst National Bank. 





(Dinwiddie) ........ Bernard & Townsend 
Portemonth’* (Norfolk) .......- Meeunncaeg: Cassell 
Puisaki* (Polaakid ..........cc0--ss00-=- 0.0. KBreee 
Richmond (Henrion).............-.- W. GOODWYN 


Caefa! cteation to all kinds ot legal business. A 
thorougbly equipped collection department. Refer 
to all the ‘judges. clerks and ministetial officers 
of ‘he ( ourts of Richmond and vicinity, S'ate and 
Federal; all banks and reputable business firms 
of Richmond. 


Roanvke (Roanoke)............-+-----JNO. H. WRISHE 
General | ice. 


Stnart* (Patrick).........-.+----- «+--+ P. Bouldin, Jr 
Staunton’ (Angusta’ seceesceesseeeees--A. C, Braxton 
Suffoik (Nansemond)............-.----+-+-- Lee Britt 
by ™ (Fauquier)............ ---.-.3. P. Jeffries 


J ccceenceccceceesds 


Wreeheater (Frederick).........-+ ---- 


WASHINGTON. 


Arlingwn (Snohomish) .. «+ seecsscee- «ols. NW. Jomen 
Tesoro te any business house in in Arlinc*on. 
0. P. Brown 





— LANE & ae 


a 
— YW. SAULSBERRY, oo 305 and 306, 
arion — Refers 


Refer to H. O. 


the Washington 


sootom (noboraish) Coleman & Hart 
South Bend* (Pacific). ...........-Hewen & Stratton 


Spokane* (Spokane) 





goed pain = years. 
Rarer te am prominent 
aN, a = inSpotane orSyracane, 

6 . Among my corres 
SAMUEL R. STE! tre: Had "tae ms ry 
630-633 nson, New Yor! oran, 
: Mayer & eee hose 

THE RooKERY rup & Levin 
ANNEX. sents ae org ae ray Sen Pree. Fran- 
cisco; Merchanta’ 
Union, Portland Oreg. 
Collection Department. 

Tacoma‘ (Pierce) .......----++-++--+* -- Allyn & —_ 


(Pierce) .. 
Walla Walla” (Walla Walla)................W.U 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Addison (Webster) ...... «+--«--.8ee Webster Springs 
Bluefield (Mercer)..............W. W. MoU 
Bnekhannon’ ha pe poon> dina e Pifer 
Camden-on-Gauley (Webster) Send e 
Obariseten Kanawha).....Brown, Jackson & + 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) ........... Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to Bank of Charlestown. 
(Harrison)....... Cc. W Lynch 
Cowen ( Le ror soneesees-Kend to Wetater Srvinne 


Erbacon (Webster) ......... Seud to Webster springs 
Fairmont” (Marion) ......00+-+-«0++++-- e 


Fay otteville* )-ceneeeeees-Payne & Hamilton 
e keene Valley Bank and eesaaras 
Neticos! Beak, Charleston, W. Va. 
quameanneme: eceve woceccscocccsces: J.L. He hmer 
— * (Cabell) ....... ++ +++. Vinson & Thompeun 
Pen enseweseees ee F. 
Kingwood Preston).......... CARLETON C. PIERCE 
Suse te Rinrtocd National Ban 
Lane's Bottom (Webster)... Send to Wetter Springs 
Bertinebere. (Berkeley) ................0.M 
Maysville* ‘Grant) Sespencenons mansewnsetaally ee 9 
Montgomery (Favette A. D, Smith 
M itown* (Monenestia).. “LAZZELLE & STEWART 
‘er to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank here. 
(Marshall)........ Sumpson & Showacr 


ew Martinsville’ (Wetzel) 
oo w. A ey Miartnevile Bank, James Hil, Me 
Hill, Mons 
ivan Yad 
Ober, B.Y.Morgan, ay Png hissy 
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Parkersburg* Watertown (Jefferson)........... William H. Woodard nev* (Cape Rreton 
Van Winkle & Ambler. oieiee tp Re Rurtnsstanp Tanpace" he aanaen oe -Irving P. Lord srenoss a ROSS, Rose Block. Refer to Bank 
National and First National Vausan* ( ). -ssseceee Ryan. Harley & Jones of , a 
Petersbarg (Grant) ............ de & Forman Vaart “nnarior (Dengiaa)............Winaor & Winsor | Truro” (Colcheater).. ....------- & Layton 
Reter Whitehall* (Trempealeau) )..e...---+--Send to Arcadia | Weetville (Pictou) Soacagioeee to New 
Windsor (Hants) ....... émnasecessnsaae w. M. 
Yarmouth* (Yarmoata).....Sandford H. Peltoa, K. O 
WYOMING. 
ONTARIO. 
Basin City* (Big Horn).............--««- W. 8. Collins 
Buffalo* (Johnson) ...... aascaeecesasessO. H. Parmelee | Barrie* (Simcoe). . -susssececcccerore rage ana 
Jasper’ (Natrona) ............0.s0e00« Fred. Hammond | Bellevitle* (Haatings 
Pn if a Ss whan en ie seaman ea Consal United States at “Belleville. 
. ( WER, snctvesesececccccs ’ am (Kent) ..... ....-.. 
Wainville (Webster) ...... Send to Webster Springs | ougias \Wonrerse) 2 anys Gab ual 
ba ll (Wayne)... -. .... -Chapwan Adkins | Evanston* (Uinta)................-.. Robert 8. 5 Hamilton -( Weatworth). Scott, Lees. Hobson & Stephen 
Springs” (Webster). Thui & Wooddell | Cander* (Fremont) -......e000+-00+--000+- E. A. Foart (Frontenac).......... 
Commerciai law and collections. Reter to Buck | Laramie’ (Albany)..........0.0...-+s N. E. Corthell ey bt ey PoeaA WwW A. 
wae mn a Buckhannon, W. ve Bell & Li Newcastle’ (Weston)..................-..Griggs Bros 99 0 Dundas at. Refers to Molsons Bank, London 
Kefer to McDowell County Baak. “| Rawlins" (Carbon)........... ....-- HOMER MERRELL branch. er Ontario Lean & DebentareUs., 


Wellsvurg* (Brooke).......... 
Wiigatiag’ (Ohio) 


. M. Garvin. Gpostel attention given 2a 
izing corporations ander the Bape Wes’ - 
Prompt and careful attention giver commerci 


litigation and coll Attorney for eer 
Wheeling Bank. 


Williamson’ (Mingo) 
DOUGL'S W BROWN. Roefersto James Donivan, 
Clerk County Court, Mingo Co 


Sheppard & Goodykoonts. Refer to Bank of 
illiamson. 


«neces W. M, Workman 


WISCONSIN. 


Algova ‘Kewaun-e 
Refers to Bank of Algoma. 

An MEG) .ccoscccocce ««ees+-J30hn H. Trever 

Appleton’ (Outagomie) ................H. W. Tenney 

Arcadia (Trempealean) .....R'CHMO*D & eases 
Refer to Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Whitehall. 

Bank of Galesville. Kink of ial. 

Asbiand .Ashian!) .SQNBORN, LAMUREUX & PRAY 
Refer to Bradstreet « Mercantile Agency. Ashland 
National Bank and Northe:n Natioual Bank. 





Baraboo (Sauk)...................-..Bentley & Kelly 
Beloit | Rock) ...... .....+.0s-ceeee «- Theo. md Wowlaey 
Blair (Trempealean)................-- Send to Arcadia 
Boscobel (Grant) 

w EB. Howe. Refers to Bank of A. J. Pipkin 

at 
UOtte) ...... 0000+ «0-2-4. L. Wood 
wa Pails" Oniepowa) Jenkins & 

Clintonville (Waa 
Colambus (Columbia)..............+--- 

Danville (Dodge) ............ 
Darlington* Fayette 

\e* (lowa). .. 
Doy wn (Columbia) 
Eau Ciaire* (Ean Claire 
Eleva (Trempeal-an) 
(Trew jean) 

Pail River (Columoia Seud 
Fond 4a Lac” (Fond 4n Lac).........- E. P. > ae 
Galesville (Trempealeaa) ............ Send to Arcadia 


Green Bay* (Growa) .........John OC. & A. C. Neville 
Refer to Green Rav Water Co. 
Gatepundease (Trempealean)......... Send to Arcadia 
Janesville’ (Rook) 
FEIHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee Attorne:s for 
First Na and Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Savings Banks. Al) notaries. Special colleo- 
tion department. 
Keveer (Columbia) 








ne) 
RICHMOND, JACKMAN & ~ wo 
Block. Commercial and 


oy 
Reter to Firet National Bank and Banke ‘of 


Wisconsin. 
Marinette : Marinette) ........... ---Qainlan & Daily 
MLL W AUKEE: (Milwaukee) 
John F. ae 904 Pabst Bldg. 
ow London ( W: BUPAOn).... 2.0000 Fey ag 
Francis X. Morrow 


hag: 
ick & H lton. Refer to New German-American 
Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 
Hame & (Velleriod, 18 Mau at 
«-saeeeee--S0nd to Arcadia 





«sseeeeeeee-800 West Superior 

(Trempealena) )..--e00e--S8end to Arcadia 
Virogua* (Vernon) ......... «++-0--Graves & Mahony 
Waterloo Miuideteunes «eseeees-- Send to Columinus 








Practice io all courts, State and Federal. Com- 
mercial, corporation and mining law. Kefers to 
First National Bank of Rawlins or any bank ip 
State of Wyoming. 


Rook ee (Sweetwater)....... Taliaferro & Watts 
weridan’ 


OTIdAD). 22000 -ceccecens BE. EB. Lonabauge 
ieadenee (ecck) .............. ..... Matvin Wiehe 





PORTO RICO. 





GAT TUAM .ceccacccccese «ose--J080ph Anderson, Jr 
PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 
BEA eh coceccottacettbdiatdécacceccoces G. Araneta 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


FIil0. .... 2. ccecccccesce secccesccess+--- Wise & Nickens 











Honolulu........ ...-++ eoccecececcce A. 8. Humphreys 
CANADA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Cranbrook (Kootenay)...... .-..Send to Nelson 
Green wood ( ). . Bend to Nelson 
Nanaimo (Mnaaeees eo .... Baker & Potts 
Nelson ( Kootenay). ..... Taylor & Hannin 
New Denver ( ).. «+--+... Send to Nelson 
New Westminater™ ( estminster) adits Howay & Reid 


Revelstoke (Kootenay) .........--+... 
Rossland (Kootenay) . 


-Send to Nelson 
Send to Nelson 


Sandon (Kootenay) ................-...8end to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay)................Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kooteuay) ..........+.------06. es % - Nelson 
Vancouver ( Vancouver)..............««+-. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ......Drake, Jackson r Helokes 
MANITOBA. 
Rrandon* (Brandon)....... .............H. L. Adolph 
Dauphin (Marquette)........... ........ A. EB. Wilkes 
fera to the Bank of Ottawa. 
fartney ( Winchester)....................@. 8 Hallen 
La p LaPrairie). ..E Anderson 


(Portage 
(Selkirk) M'donaid. Tupper, Phippen& Tupper 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Cpabanteten (Y ork). —— soocecceeee.- Arthur R. Slipp 


(Ww 
St. John* (St. John) ... 
7. = = mel 


=i: Bank 
Refer to Bank of ‘ova Scotia and People's Bank 
of Halitax. 





NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns) ...........-.---- Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES, 


Calgary* (Alberta Ter.).............++. W. L. Bernard 
Sdmonton (Alberta Ter.).............. Taylor & Boyle 
Regina ‘Assiniboia Ter.) .........Hanltain & Robson 
Yorktown (Assiniboia Ter. James F. MacLean 


Decccere 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
A4mherst* Qaene.- 


Pere ere rere 


a Se anapolis) ............1. J. Ri 

wat Teanenvarg)- eedescce d to Lanenbarg 
Guetee tha se@eseccccces Send to Lanenburg 
SALIPAX (hi ae aE Harris, Henry & Cahan 
Lenanbarg* (Lanea socsseeess---5. A. Chesley 
Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .. .Sead vo Lanenuur. 
New G w (Pictou) . . Fraser, Jennison & Granan 
North Sy 7 i> Breton) wedecs eT ° Butts 
Parrsboro $06000 cccde Muir 
South Brook tield* pan eonss Crofton v. MoLeo 


beriand)......8end to Amherst, N. 8 


Slollaten (Pistenbecene band to 2 to New Glasgow 





Ottawa 
MscCRAKEN, gy & & McDOUGAL, BSarris- 
ters, Solicitors, Coart an’ De 
cavtuaneal ha oe Boke Bank of Ottawa. 


McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal- 
Barristers, Sc 


dane Millar), 19 Elgin st licitors, 
Notaries, ete. ferences: Bank of Ottawa 
« Harvester Co., Chieeee 
Seaforth (Huron) ................ eocs.sune -R. 8. Hays 
St. Catharines* (Lincoln)....-.---.-.-Collier & Burson 
TORONTO* (York) 
Douglas & Murray, 61 Victoria street. 

Toronto Junction (York)............. JOHN JENNINGS 


Windsor* (Essex) ...........-....---+----Ellis & Ellis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Charlottetown* (Queens)........... Mellish & Mell. 
Refer to yb ae of Canada. 
Summerside* eencaeseccecseasesedee Me 


Danville (Shipton) ................--+-+---- Joube 
Refers a ye Qu 


cians (Montreal)............Butler & Abbott 
New Carlisle (Bonaventure) .....James Edward Mill 
Quebec (Quebec Dist, .....Caron, Pentland & Staart 





MEXICO. 


CO (City of) 

J. L. STARR HUNT, Ca'le de Mont 
Alumnus of the Escuela Nacional Juri«pra- 
dencia. Refers ( Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sona, 
bv beta, 15 Wali at.. N.Y.; J. MiltonVornell. of J. 
B&i.M oo, — manufacturers, 26th at. 
on Vth pond N red st 
firmof J & Seligvan & Co, re Mille Bldg. 
N Y¥;Cari & y Geratoré, of Guthrie, Crav 
& Henderson. attorneya, 40 Wallat. N Y.; 
Commercial National Bank of Chicago, Tl. 
and the Comy quera Veracruzana 
Vora Crus, Mexico. 

A fee of, «1.00 in cases of $50.00 or under must 
Sees Se CO ee 
ing de 


No 2. 








ENCLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage (opp. Law Courts) Carey st. 





FRANCE. 
PARIS. 


asopets GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avoue 
Vendome. Author of Treatise upon 
Preach Mercantile ine and Practice of Courts, 
900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor- 
hees & Co. Lape New York; Stevens & 





JAPAN. 
YOKOHAM 


A. 
GE \RGE H, SCIDMORE, Counsellor a Law. 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STUMPF & STEVURER, 
20 Nassau Street NEW YORK 





ee eR A te ean 9 





chi ert a, Si yi aah Tat 


eet ante tttiamwintt. 3% 
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SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 
POWELL-.& CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
306 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. City. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





N. SARGENT ioss. H. CU. BRENNEW AN. 


ROSS & BRENNEMAN, 
Attorneys at Law, 


GENERAL PRACTICE, 
Hection Department, A. J. BRENNEMAN, ManaGeE 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 
YORK, - - - -~ 


- PA 
Refer to City Bank, or any bank in city. 


A. B. SELDNER, 


Aitorney and Counselor ai Law, 
934 Main Street. Nertolk County. 
NOKRFOLh. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FKUEKAL CJUKTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate _3- zation. 


Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 
Long Distance Telephone 1023. 





Notary Public 








Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings ? 
eee 


Want clippings of every article publish- 

on any topic in the American or 

Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers f 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; 

- Speech in a debating club or else- 

where; paper or essay in a literary 
club; or anything of that nature ¢ 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of trained readers. 


$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ll, 
Send stamp for booklet. 


THE LAW RELATING 10 
Bank Collections 


By Pror. Atsert S. Botves. 
se SF 
The decisions relating to Bank Collections 
ef late have been more numerous and im- 
portant than on any other subject connected 
with banking. The present work conrains 
a full exposition of the law, with refer snce 
to all the decisions that have been rend..red 
The work contains 323 pages. 
Price, in Cloth, $3.00. . 
ss SF 
STUMPF & STEURER, rusuisx-rs, 
2C ‘Nassau St., (P. O. Box 411), N. ¥. City 








WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, 
Etc., will be inserted under this head, six lines or 
under, for $'.00 for one month, $1 50 for two months, 
or $2.00 fot three mouths; larger space in proportion. 
All notices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise 
stated, answers to be addressed care of AMERICAN 
LAWYERS’ AGENCY, -Box 411 New York City, 











WANTED. — Energetic, reliable, young lawyer, 

seven years’ 6x perience in count ond ety, will buy 

all or part interest in an es'abli-« law busine-s in 

ay eng county seat in South or West. Address 
2 k, 811 Reaper Block, Chicago, Tl. 





LAW PARTNER WANTED who is willing to 
work and build up business, and able to bry balf in- 
terest in $5,000 a yer law pra tice, in healthy West- 
ern city of 10,000 inhabitants. Wri e H. L Jay, Bea. 
ra American Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New Yor 

ty. 





WANTED.—An attorney of middle age, who has 
eighteen years experience 'n handling law business in 
and out of court, wishes to ye jocations and will 
purchase an interest in an e-tablished law or law and 
collec: ion business. Address-‘' G,’’ care of American 
Lawyers’ Agency, Box 411, New York City. 








.. THE... 
AMERICAN | AWYER’S 


LIST OF 





Commercial Attorneys 





WHY YOU SHOULD BE 
REPRESENTED THERE 


HH 


Reasonable Rates 
Good Results 


Hm Hm 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
“An Increase of Legal 
Business, and how to 
Bring it about.” 





U 


EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 
Negotiable Instruments Law 


A practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
Law of Commercial Paper, covering all 
this important subject in every detail 


By JAMES W. EATON, 


on the and 


Late 
Negotiable Instruments in the Albany Law 
School, and-on Evidence in the Boston University 


aw School; Author of Collier on Bankruptcy, 


8rd ed. and Equity 


and 
FRANK B. GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert on Domestic Relations and 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ Ma 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
embraces all the law relating to Commercial 
Paper, including promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, checks, municipal bonds and coupons and 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-negoti- 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated ip 
thelr proper connection, and are discussed with 
a view of noting and commenting upon the relation 
which they bear to the rules and doctrines as 
they existed prior to the enactment of that law. 
With an appendix containing the full text of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law and the English 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. 


It is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 
Price $6.30 


STUMPF @ STEURER 
Publishers 


149th St. & Bergen Ave. 
New York 


20 Nassau St. 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and ther 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, 


“eee h A fe aee etn Bey eI 
on of Bun in 
University Feanavieana. and Author sree 


connected with The v contains ® 
iteapenition of the law, with references to all the dect- 
sions have been rendered. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work: 

Ownership ef Paper Indersed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Preceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indorsed and 
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